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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, West. With Plate A. Read. 

A Necklace of Glass Beads from West Africa. By C, H. Read, F.S.A. ^ 
A grent ilenl lias boeu written ou the subject of glass beads diseovcral in the earth I 
in various parts of West Africa, and not infrei|iiently claims for ii very high antiquity 
are put forwunl, more jmrticularly when the so-calletl “ oggry ” bonds are in question. 
Such claims nro found to rest on very slender foundations, evidence of auy kind Ixiing 
entirely absent, and an examination of the beads themselves showing no features that 
are not to bo found in modinsval or later beads from the fnedories in Venice.* 

I have never yet lioen able to get a satisfactory answer to the enquiry, “ What is an 
aggry bend ? ” 1 um told that it must show obvious signs of age, and that the pattern 

must not bo .snperKcial, but as a definition this is clearly of little value. The so-called 
“ chevron ” bead has been culled the nggry liead, but it is by no -uieans commonly found 
in West Africa, though it does occur there, as well us in American Indian graves. In 
no cose known to me has any bend, or group of beads, been discovered in We.st Africa 
that would pass muster ns of greater age than medimvnl times, and in addition they are 
generally of Venetian patterns. Such being the case, I was keenly interested in the 
necklace of glas.s beads shown in the plate, for the bulk of them are of a type and 
quality of the material rather pointing to a tomb iu the Greek islands than to that of a 
uegro chief. 

The necklace was presented to the British Museum by Mr. L. P. Davies, and he 
obtninoil it from the grave of “a renowned chief ” at Mausn, a town on the route from 
Ehnina to Kumusi. It consists of about twenty beads of crystalline glass, irregularly 
facetted, four of aralior-eolouretl glass of the same make, one bead of crystnlliuo glass 
moulded like u mulberry, nine cylinders of a dull light-blue gloss, two cylinders of 
apparently a milk-white opaque glass, two sections of “ canes ” of glass, one of them 
with red, white, and green bands, the other with a blue ground and white inlay, and one 


Jonrs, Asthr. Jsst., XIL, p. G4; Arrhaalvyia, XLV., p. 297. 
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or two other types. As strung at present these beads alternate with eirciilar discs of 
white shell, carefully hnishcd, their external surfaces being apparently all polished. 

Both the shell and the l>eads are, however, considerably changed by long burial. 
Tho be.'tds are in all cases in a state of iridescent decay, tho surfaces being in many case.s 
deeply pitteil and ])resoiiting exactly tho same appearance as beads of tho same kiud 
from the Mediterranean area. Superficially, in fact, tho crystalline glass iu this necklace 
is identical in np|>enmnoo with those from the tombs at Caminis iu Rhodes, dating from 
the sixth century. V^'^ithout insisting too strongly on this point, it is at least worthy 
of note that we have hero glass beads of classical stylo found for the first time in West 
Africa, and presenting features that in poiut of date may justifiably be associated with 
the iininc and time of the Carthaginian Hanuo, a name often invoked when objects of 
indeterminate age are found ou the African const. One technical poiut may be of 
interest, viz., all the crystalline glass beads are clearly made on a mandril, while the bine 
oylindcrs are as evidently sections of canes. Theories have been formulated with rcganl 
to these two methods of making bends which may or may not have solid value. Beads 
are so eminently portable, so attractive to primitive peoples and so enduring, that they 
form a very unsafe foundation for theories of direct trade relations. But assuming the 
accuracy of the story of the finding of those now in question, which I have no reason 
to doubt, they certainly provide a new datum iu the story of W'’o.st Africa. 

C. H. READ. 


New Guinea: Totemism: Sociology. Holmes. 

Introductory Notes to a Study of the Totemism of the Elema n 
Tribes, Papuan Gulf. By t/ie Reverend J. II, Holmes, Local Correspotident u, 
of the .Anthropological Institute. 

That a phase of totemism still exists among ihese tribes subsequent statements will 
prove; whether it be a degenerate form of an old'time, highly-Joveloped cult, or 
whethcr it bo still in tho course of evolution, students acquainted with the cult in its 
many i>ha8es among other races must determine ; that the totemism of these tribes may 
1>e reganled a^ a cult will be evident os we proceed, and, as such, it has a far reaching 
influence on the social and moral life of the Elema tribes. 

Tuiuai. Oukaxisatiox. —As each community is built up of the units of related 
and co-relatcd members of many families, likewise, each tribe is a segregation of relatotl 
and co-related communities. Such a process of tribal construction is inevitably con¬ 
servative, and proves the truest safeguard iu the maintenance of the tribe, as a unit, 
among alien or kindred trilres. The social organisation of these tribes must be regarded 
os an elaborately evolveil system (not as an irrational institution), which duly recognises 
tho rights of property, the privileges of birth, and tlie claims of the brave and strong. 
It is bose^l ou sound tenets ; it insists ou the observance of these tenetii and a breach of 
the same has its penalty, either iu ostracism or in payment. 

The senior male member of a family is regarded by his family, by his community— 
w'hich may have many sub-funiilies—and by other communities of his tribe, ns the 
representative of his particular family iu all matters affecting the interests of his tribe. 
In large communities, having many families, tliere may be os many men regardetl as the 
heads of their respective families but those are not all regarded os representatives of 
their respective families in tribal matters, as each tribe has its chief, so each community 
has its head and in all matters of tribal importance he represeuts his community. 

The representative head man of a family is known as “ papuvita,” the representative 
head of a community is a ‘‘ pukari ” (chief), i.e., he is chief to his community but 
regarded as sub-chief by the tribe as a whole, and, like the “ papuvita,” at certain periods 
presents a portion of food to the tribal chief. Invariably the chief of a commnnitv is 
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the larjfe.«t landowner of his conininnity, Imt ho is not so in virtue of his social (losition 
as chief. All property in land and its indigenous products is inhcriie<l ; ])eniOual effects, 
as weapons, tools, cooking nteiisils, and articles of adoriiinent, may be inhoritc«l, 
purchased, or made. 

Because a man is a large landowner, that in itself docs not give him the socinl 
position of communal chief, it is his birthright by the same law of descent which 
constitutes another man tribal chief. 

It is inevitable, with a system of communities thus coiistitnted, that each chief 
must have a considerable amount of responsibility in all matters which concern the 
interests of the tribe, but in no way can he dominate over the decisions of the tribal 
chief. The latter, like the former, is chief of his tribe by birthright, but his word is 
final in all important tribal 
business by common con¬ 
sent, on the iissumed, if not 
expressed, idea that he is 
also tribal chief by snper- 
iiatiiml or, to modernise, 
divine upi>oiiitiuent. The 
trilml chief may, or may not, 
belong to the largest com- 
niunity of his tribe, but he 
is invariably hereditary 
chief, unless the line of 
sncces.sion has been broken, 
either by death, or by 
physical incoinpetenoy to 
f(dfll his duty as chief to 
the tribe. When a chief 
dies without male issue, or 
resigns his chieftainship of 
his tribe on account of old 
age nud debility, his suc¬ 
cessor is appointed by him 
alone, and bis choice gene¬ 
rally transfers the honour 
to a male member of bis 
fraternal kin. 

An introiluctory survey 
of the social constitution of an Eleina tribe is not complete without a reference to ilic 
club (eravo), or, to name the same more correctly, tlie totem temple. To the casual 
oliscrver the “eravo” is merely an nccommoilation liouse for tlie male memlicrs of the 
tribe,* to tlie initiated native it is a building linviug many sacred associations ; it is the 
repository of a vast variety of objects, representing to him bis tribal, communal, and 
iiidividnal totems, “ nalnre,”t in ethgy or carving on shields or prows, masks or floor ; 
the pageantries of tribal festivals are all rehearsed in “eravo”; the masks worn ou 
special festive occostous are made in tiie “ eravo,” and no uninitiated member of the 
tribe must enter to see them aud will uol dai'c to criticise them unfavourably wbou 
tliey are paraded in public because—os the children are told—they are gods. 

The fully initiated native regar.ls his “eravo” as his alma mater ; all lie knows of 
tlie past history of 'his trilie; his knowledge of liis duties uiid ubiigations to bis trilie 


• Cf. Jourit, Anfhr. IkkI., XXXIT., |i. 419. t p. 42<l. 
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and community ; his reverence for all and everything sacred to his tribe and community 5 
his contempt and dislike for all and everything opposed to the interests of his tribe and 
commanity ; in brief, all that he is he owes to his “ eravo,” and the teaching he received 
in it dnring his initiation will dominate his actions through life. 

Tribal Marriaos Laws. —(1) (a) (Toiripi ).—A man must many a woman of 
another communal lotem family. 

(1) (^Morea-ipi .)—A man may marry a woman of his communal totem family, but 
not a woman having the same totem object as her individual totem. On the other hand, 
he is free to marry a woman of another communal totem family having the same totem 
object as her individual totem. 

(2) A man mu.«t marry within his tribe; failing to do this, he most observe the 
following law. 

(3) The laws of umrringo relating to totem kinship that are recognised by his 
tribe must be observed by a man who marries without his tribe. 

(4) A man who marries witbont his tribe, but duly observes the law of totem 
kinship, may,bring his wife to live with his tribe, but sbe continues to be a member of 
her maternal totem family. A deliberate violation of tbe above laws ostracises a man 
from his tribe, and gives him no social position in the tribe of his adoption, although lio 
may be admitted into her family and share, in a limited sense, in the communal life of 
her male kin. Very rarely <loes it happen that a man is so foolish as to disregard the 
laws of marriage of his tribe, bnt when it docs happen, the individual is so completely 
ostracised by his tribe that he is no longer regardeil as having once belonged to the 
tribe. His land-property and its products are confiscated by his male kin, l>nt if he felt 
brave enough to risk a quarrel ivith them, the terrors of sorcery arc more than enough to 
keep him away from his tribe. 

It is doubtful if Iho foregoing marriage laws are binding on either sox of illegitimate 
birth. Illegitimacy is so comparatively rare among the Elema tribes, and held in such 
contempt, that it is difficult to get definite information ou this detail. Personal observa¬ 
tion is, in a matter of this kind, very restricted, ns tbe native never seems inclined to 
coofimi or negative one’s observations, but gets away from tho topic as if it is disagreeable 
to him. It is probably safe to iufer that neither sex of illegitimate birth can marry into 
a totem family and be regarded iu> a member of it in the same sense its iiidividnals of 
legitimate birth. 

It seems that the grades of social imsitioii are in some way determined by the 
totemism of the rospcctire tribes ; be that as it may, it is rai-oly that a boy of illegitimate 
birth is initiated, and that in itself debars him from having any status iu his tril^e, as it 
prohibits him from taking any representative part in tribal celebrations. 

Enough has been stated to show that the totemism of these tribe-a iias a far-reaching, 
restrictive, and preventive influence on the social life of the tribes ; the former, iu that 
it imposes such conditions of mitrriage that it is felt undesirable to marry without the 
tribe ; tho latter, iu that it minimi.sos the possibility of land ownership being transferred 
from one tribe to a kindre«l or alien tribe. 

La.\i> Ten'dke.—T he laud tenures of each tribe may, for present couveiiieuce, be 
defined as follows : — 

(1) Tribal Territorff .—Each tribe has its own territory ; the same has well-defined 
boundaries, which are in the main duly respected by kindred and alien tribes. The 
right of ownership of these areas is, in nettrly every ca.se, based ou tho assumption that 
the ancestors of the respective tribes received these areas os free gifts from s guardian 
spirit or god, or securml the same by conquest, which constitutes equally legal rights of 
possession. In either case, i.e., be the right of possession based on the claim of free 
gift or of conquest, tbe giiardiuu deity who mode the gift to a particnlar tribe, or the 
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original aucostor who mode the cou |ue8t, each is rcgurdoi) as the tidlnvl deiiy of 
the respective tribes, whose territorial claims rest on the above nssunipliini.-. 

(2) Communal Territory. —Each tribal territory is divided into coinmniml urtvts, 
acconling to the number of coininunitics of the respective tril>cs. Many coinmunilics 
claim to have received their land areas direct from an ancestor of snporuatund origin 
whom they reverence to-day as a deity ; other communities, who belong to the maternal 
totem kin, assort that their most remote ancestor iKsnimc acquainted with a female 
deity, and she endowed him with supernatural powers that ho wns able to create 
coconuts, sago, betel nuts, and many other things ; this he did on certain plots of land 
and gave the same to his posterity. 

(3) Personal Territory. —Cotnmuual gardens are divided and sub-divided into 
allotments and ensdi adult male member of the community hits a plot, varying in size 
according to his social position in the community. We are unable to say with our present 
knowledge if a man’s personal totem atfeots his social ])ositinu in his coiiimnnity ; it may 
do BO but we have no deiinito information to give on this detail. 

I.viiiviUL'Ai, Rioiits. —It is ditlicult to determine how the childreiL of legitimate 
miirringo arc regarded in relation to ihe totemism of these tribes ; the proUibility is, that 
the children liorn to parents of the maternal totem kin arc memlH-rs of that totem kin 
and remain so permanently, hut among those families who claim to lie memlwrs of a 
paternal totem kill it seems to be left to individual choice of the iimic children ; i.e., a 
boy, during the period of his initiation, can decide if he will he n-garde*! as a member of 
the paternal totem kin, or if be wishes to be identiReil with the maternal totem kin of 
his mother. This seems to suggest that the females of these tribes have no choice ; very 
prolaibly they are supposed to be born into the maternal totem kin and continue to be 
ussofiateil with it through life. 

It is when reaching this stage in our study of the lotcniism of ihcse tribes that 
seeming coiifnsion sets in and the writer seems quite unable to express those ideas which 
are not a little embarrassing to the native. It may bo ]>remntnre to suggest that there 
are indications of their phase of totemism having reached a stage of transition from the 
raatriarchul to the patriarchal stage, but it does seem as if the transition is still going 
on, ns such communities ns belong to the matriarchal stage are, so fur as our presout 
research takes us, a conspicuous minority. 

All children of legitimate birth, male and female, have as their birthright the 
jirotectiou of the tribal totem, and are identitied os having been born into the totem kin 
of the res|>ective commiiuiiics of their parciitn, but it must lie recognised that each 
iudividual has his, or her, individual totem object, not necessarily that of the father, or 
mother, iiltliough it may be that the male child has his father’s totem object as his 
individual totem object; or, the girl has and reveres tlic same object as her iudividual 
totem object as her mother. 

It is important to note here, however, that the individual gets his, or her, individual 
totem object from the person, living or dead—usually a relative—after whom he, or she, 
is name-l. Children are sometimes given names of foreigners who reside among them 
for any length of time, always with a view of frequent presents to the child from the 
foreigner thus hououred, but careful inquiry will prove that a child thus named has also 
his native uaine, and by this name is known in all important tribal matters in which ho 
luiiy ultimately be c^iucerued. A man is not named after his totem object, but he claims 
as his totem object the totem object of the man after whom he is named. 

To summarise the foregoing we can say, a boy born in the ^lorea-ipi tribe has as 
his tribal totem Iva,* the god who became a man and created many good things; he 
may belong to the coconut community of Kaiva, a patriarchal totem, also a deity but 

• Cf. Jvurn. Aiitkr. Inst., XXKII., p. 425 ; XXXUI., p. 126. (Ivu isa misprint for Iva.) 
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tbe origiiiol ancestor of the community which bears his uarac; he also has the animal, 
bird, fish, or tree, as his individual totem which his relative after whom he is named 
iiad, or has. 

Individual rights in land property, or prodncta of the same, are such as are inherited 
at birth, or cultivated by i>cr8onal effort. Priority of birth has full siguificnuce in the 
distribution of properly, but if a man dies without issue, his communal laud rights are 
claimed by his male kin. 

The foregoing notes indicate conclusively that the phase of totemism recognised in 
Elcma has a marked influence on the social life of these tribes : it preserves the entity 
of tbe trii>c and thus avoids a detrimental merging into other tribes; it neutralises the 
(tossibility of the transference of ownership of laud and stationary pro])crty, ns coconut 
and sago plantations, to kindreil or alien tribes, but we have yet to observe its influence 
on the moral life of the Elema tribes. 

Tribal Obligations. —Totem kinship has a greater inflnenco on the moral life of 
the Elemo tribes than the relationship of hnsiMtud and wife, or, that of parents and 
children. It fosters fidelity in family life, fellowship in coramnnnl life, and loyalty in all 
things sacred to tbe highest and best interests of tbe tribe. This tends to pence among 
the respective commnuities of the tribe and minimises the possibility of frequent splits 
from the tribe. Quarrels are not unknown, but are rarely allowed to develop into 
serinhs dimensions ; such cpiarrels may lead to fighting with bows and arrows and a loss 
of life, hut totem kinship saves a tribe from anoihilating itself, or even re«lnciiig its 
nnmeriiad strength very perceptibly. Such fighting is regarded as a family quarrel and 
known by a distioctive nnmo as such. 

The terras “ relative ” and “ ueigblmur ” are synonyraons in the respective dialects 
of the Elema group of tribes ; blood relatives and neighbours arc all known by a common 
term, and their totem kinship is of the first importance. 

Shallow 08 may be the affections of hnsband and wife for oue another; sapertiuiat 
ns may be the love of parents and children for one another, their loyalty to the members 
of their respective totem kin cannot be questioned, and no duty imposed by the laws 
associated with tlicir totemism is allowed to pass uiifnlfilled. But this loyalty and 
devotion so spontaimonsly rctidercil to one another of the respective totem kin—not 
necessarily to meraliers of totem kin of kindred tribes—is only secondary in importance 
to the ever manifest reverence for tiic iribol totems, ns distinguished from communal 
and individual totems. J. H. HOLMES. 

Flint Implements, Hogg. 

The Patination of Flint Implements. Bj/ A. J. Hogg. q 

Tbe subject of the patination of the surface of flint implements is one of O 
importance both to the implemeut-hnnter and the geologist; and, as it seems just now 
to be exciting considerable interest, (lerhaps a few notes on the process may bo of use 
in helping to elucidnte the manner in which this patination takes place. 

Sir .lohn Evans in his Ancient Stone huplemenls quotes M. Moilliet as stating 
that flint is of two kinds, viz. :-I. White, and insoluble in water; II. Black, trans¬ 
parent, horny, and soluble in water. 

The more recent researches of Mr. B. C. Polkingborne have led him to suggest 
that a bomogeueons black flint consists of four-fifths or five-sixths of anhydrous silica, 
and a fifth or sixtii of hydrated or colloidal silica. 

Flints, then, as we know them, are composed of a mixture of the two kiuds : the 
one crystalline and insoluble, the other amorphous and soluble. 

The amorphous silica, having been dissolved ont from tbe surface of tbe flint as 
a colloid, is capable, under favourable conditions, of being redeposited in a vitreous form, 
and is then insoluble in water. Hence, the enduriug quality of the brilliant spots and 
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latches which make their appcnrauce on Neolithic implements, nml arc the first visible 
signs of decay. 

With those the slow process of the disintegration of the flint coininences : the 
surface becomes smooth to the toncli, veins and psitches of opni|ue while spread by slow 
degrees over the whole, and the snrfuce then nssiimcs the glassed u.spect of porcchiiu. 
After a long period of time the glnxc also disappears, and the surface Ijccomes rough. 

These chniiires are caused by the action «>f rain-water charged with a certain 
amount of cttrbonic acid, and are ino.st rapid on chalky .soils, especially where tlio chalk 
comes near the surface. 

Wliere, however, implenieuts are hnricd in other than chalky drifts, or arc protected 
by [Ktsition from rainfall, little appreciable change takes jduce in their uuiidition ; so that 
two implements of the same age, one from the surface and the other from a few feet 
below it, might in many ciuscs bo taken to belong to widely different pcrioils. As a 
rule it may safely be nsserteil that implements hiiric<I in drift remain in much the same 
condition as they were at the time of their oiitomhraoiit. 

There arc now in the British Museum some implements fnun Knowle in Wiltshire, 
recently ad<Ied to the national collection, whitdi, by the kindness of ihe authorities, 
I was lately afforded an opportunity t)f examining. These arc especially intercstiug 
from the unusual condition of surfaco which they <lisplay, arising from what at first 
sight appears to be a brilliant vitreous glaze. 

A cursory inspection did nut enable me to form a satisfactory opinion ns to ilio 
cause of this appearance ; but a friend having since sent me for examination a 
characteristic spccimou of these flints, I have arriveil at what appears to me a solution 
of the question. 

By careful scrutiny under a glass of mudornte jmwer, the brilliancy is sliowii to 
be the resnit not of the addition of a glaze but of a high polisli. The slight asperities 
of the surface ai-o worn down, not coated over j showing that the glassy polish 
prevailing over the entire surface of this specimen is duo to attrition only. The con¬ 
clusion that I should come to is, therefore, that the polish was atfccted by the operation 
of sand in runuiug water ; just as in the Egyptian desert stones nrc jmlished by the 
impact of grains of sand borne along in clouds on the wind. 1 have seen no mention 
of the conditions under whioh tlie-se flints are found, but should regard it as tolerably 
certain that they come from a lied of sand, or sandy gravel, which once formed part of 
the l>cd of a river, and by contiuiial movement would produce the polished snrface which 
in these implomenis is so marked a feature. A. J. IIOGfi. 


Anthropologry. Lang'. 

Misgtivinss of an Anthropolos'is't. Bn Andrew Lang. m 

In studying latoly the sniijeoi of totemism, 1 have been led to the conclusion ^ 
that certain opinions may be misdoubted ns possMtly fallacious. That 1 may be 
corrected if my own logic is astray, 1 venture to olfer a few e.xamples. 

I. As long os we believe that, in the dawn of totcmistic society, descent was 
reckoned in the female line it is a fallacy to suggest that the hereditary totem and totem 
name originated in anything connected with the individual male. 

Dr. Fison wrote in 1880, “ The Australian divisions show that the totem is, in the 

“ first place, the badge of a group, not of an individual.And, even if it 

“ were first given to an individual, his family, /.e, his children, could not inherit it 
“ from him.”* 

This has always been obvious, yet most theories of the origin of totemism start 
from the ywibeai, nagnaly tigarong, or otherwise named animal or plant “ familiar,” 

* Aumilttroi and. Xurnai, p. 168. 
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or fetish, of ivn individual male, by him bequeathed to his children—which is impossible 
—with female descent. 

If I do not misunderstand Dr. Howitt, he may have slipped iuto this fallacy. He 
writes, in agreement with myself, that “ the assumption by men of the names of objects 
“ must, in fact, have been the commencement of totomism.” Regarding my theory of 
the mode of acquiring such names as “ most improbable," Dr. Howitt goes on, ** I could 
“ more easily imagine that these early savages might, through dreams, have developed 
“ the idea of relationships with auiraals, or even with plants.” Ho cites a case of a 
mnu wlie, having dreamed that ho was a Ijice Lizard, believed that he tcatt one. But if 
Dr. Howitt moans that kins inheriting the Lace Lizard name and totem might thus 
arise, he forgets that, under a system of female descent, the theory is impossible, unless 
the man's sisters adopted and transmitted the Lace Lizanl name. With this custom, in 
practice, wo are not acquainted.* 

2. The idea that the totem kins in the phratry or primary osogamous moiety have 
been formed by scission, or splitting off from the phratry, was advocated long ago by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, though if ho now regards totem kins ns, in origin, magical co-operative 
societies, ho has probably nltercd bis opinion. It still appears to be that of Dr. Durkbeim, 
who cites Mr. Frazer’s Tolemism (pp. 62-64, 1887). 

Given that the ” elan,” or totem kin with exogamy and female descent, is being 
S]>okou of, the suppo.sed process is impossible. 

Thu-s take the Mohegan Turtle phratry. It contains totem kins, Little Turtle, 
Mud Tnrtle, Great Turtle, and others. Mr. Frazer (in 1887) wrote, “Here we arc 
“ almost forced to conclndo that the Turtle phratry was originally a Turtle clan, wMiich 
“ subdivided iuto a number of clans, each of which took the name of a particular kind 
“ of Turtle." 

This could not occur with exogamy and female descent. If there wore originally 
but two “clans,” say Wolf aud Turtle, every fire-circle would contain both Wolf 
aud Turtle members, granting exogamy, aud female descent. Every party which 
went forth from the territory occupied by the tribe (the “clan" could have noue) 
would consist of Wolves tnid Turtles. We cannot couceivo the scission of itself 
by all exogamous “clan" with female descent, for such a “clan" only exists in a 
scattered and intei'blcuded condition, with members of other “ clans ’’ inextricably 
bound up with it, aud it has not, aud cannot have, any territorial limit to desert, 
thereafter forming one new “ clan ” with one new name and totem. 

As a matter of fact, animals of the same species, as black aud white cockatoo, are 
u.sually found in oppodto phratries, not in the same, of which Mr. Frazer gives examples, 
e.g., in Totemisni, pp. 65^9. Several other cases are known. 

3. As an exogamous clan with female descent can confessedly have no “ territorial 
basis," Dr. Durkheim’s theory that “sub-classes’’ or “matrimonial classes” arose from 
the distinction between members of a “clan" born in their own territory and members 
lioru in the territory of the “clan” whose uame they do not bear ouiiiot be accepted. 
Clans with female descent and exogamy have, and can have, no such territories, and 
there must be some other origin of “ matrimonial classes." (Durkbeim, L'Annie 
Hociologique, I., pp. 16-22.) 

4. It appears to me to he a fallacy to argue that the charinga naiija belief of the 
Artinta (which allots totems by the accident of the place of a child’s conception, and so 
makes them non-ezogumons) has been a creed, and has involved a social system through 
which Australian tribes north of the Kaitish have passed. {Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, p. 281.) 

If that were the case, which Messrs. Spencer and Gilleu think “ the only possible 
conclusion,” then totems among the northern tribes would still bo uon-ezogamous, as 
* A’atives qf Sinith-£tttl Australia, 153,164. 
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ainon^ tbo Ariiiilu. As amoug the Anmtu, the totem, hy dint of the cJmringa tuinjn 
belief, would have got into both oxogaraous moieties, and any man conld nuirry a woman 
of his on’n totem, if she wore iu the right class. This would still occur, bocan.se— 
the totems once “in tlio wrong class”—how conld they got out again? Only by a 
redistribution ^ totems, wbieb, if over made, has been made (supposing tbo Arunta 
pUu to bj “the most primitive") by every totemic society in the w.wld, except the 
Arunta “ nation ” alone. This is not easily thinkable, and could not be provoil, even 
if those churingu tianjii, with the Itelief in them (which cause the Arnnlti anomaly), 
were everyvthere found in the lands of all other tribes. But they are oidy found in the 
Arunta area and in the tribe nearest to the Ariiuttu For the stone ehiiringii, \( they 
existed on the soil, might be obsolete amulot.< to wbich the Arunta have altncbcd a new 
moaning of their owu invention. 

.5, Several fallacies seem to attach to the woni “group." By “group,” I think, 
should naturally ho understood a set or knot of persons dwelling in local contiguity. 
But the word, when students talk of “gronp-murriage,” docs not mean this, it menus 
status. The theory is that all person.s ntm (_H-unwa, clearly the same wool), or legally 
intermarriagcable, were once, or are now, nctnally innn'icd to each other. But non may 
bo, and are, 8C.vttore»l through “ nations” of wide territory. They <lo not, in any sense, 
form a “ group.” 

6 . At present, we are told, there is “grouii marriage" nniong the Urnbunnn, Dieri, 
aud other tribes with the Mattcri-kiraru, phnitry names. But this is, in iny humble 
opiuion, a misuse of words. All nun are iu no sense weddeil to all other /ro», but out 
of all Hoa the tribe may select this or the other man to bo the legal paramour, under 
restrictions, of this or the other woman (herself similarly atiuehe<l to yet other men), 
who is Tippa malkii, or “ spccialiseil ” from infaucy, to one individual nmn. Some of 
these pirrnrrn, or legalised and limited paramours, may live together as a “ group,” 
others may meet “seldom or never,” after the feast iu which the Kitntlri ceremony was 
performed. 

All this does not constitute “ group marriage.” It is a lugalisation of limited 
parumourship between persons of n certain status (»oa), not a wedding of all males 
iu a group to all females in the same group. It is only found in tribes of a pccaliar and 
iutennodiatc character, as regards social organisation and ceremonial iu.stitntions. 

7. It seems to he a fallacy to recognise the itruiniscuity of feasts of licence as 
a “ survival ” of “ group marriage,” and then to infer the past prevalctjoe of “ group 
marriage " from the promiscuity of the feasts of licence. For tliat this promiscuity is 
such n survival has not Iteeu proved, and iiimtiier explanation is obvious. 

8 . If not a fallacy, it is a hard saying that the ditfcrences liotwceu the beliefs and 
customs of the Dieri uud Aiunta “are such n.s to quite preclude the possibility of oue 
“ having horrowoil ideas from the other.”" For the northern Urubiinna, liaving no 
churingti of their own, “actually hori'ow some of those from the southern Arunta” for 
their initiatious.t If they borrow peculiarly sacred objects, wliat may they not borrow, 
modifying tlie ideas to tnsto '( 

9. It seems loss tlinu logical to attest that “the savage Australian, it may 
“ indeed be said with truth, has no idea of relationships as we uudcrsinud them," and 
then to assert that he /ms, as, for example, when “ blood brothers ” are forbidden to 
share iu the marriage doings of jus primes noc(<s.| The discrimination is obvious 
nud undeniable, as I venture to think. A “ brother iu blood ” is discrimiuated from men 
who are only of bis tribal status, who, again, could only be recoguised ns such after the 
tribe was organised. 

• ^vrthern Tribex, p. 284. f p. 258. t ibiil., pp. *J5, 131, 186. 
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10. Finally, is it logical to suppose limt the tribe of to-day, with its “ceremonial 
gatherings,*’ “assembled headmen,’’ and medicine man, believing himself to receive laws 
from Dar.imiilan or Biinjil, was already extant, and orgauisod, aiul capahioof legislation, 
when exogamy was for the first time introduced (on the hypothesis of Da Howitt) by 
an inspired medicine man, who first laid his idea before the “ assembled ^eadmen,” who 
then proninlgated It to the “ tribes-poople,” who pa.ssed the Bill ?• This idea seems to 
me to involve the large assumption that the tribe of to-<luy was in existence before the 
laws which appear to make its existence probable. On many other points, accepted 
by eminent authorities, I have Hearehings of heart, bnt it will greatly assist luy 
contemplations if my doubts ns to these ten pasitions can lie removed. 

_ ANDREW LANG. 

Africa, East. Bazley. 

Exploration of a Bushman’s Cavo in Alfred County, Natal, p 

Report to H. Higgs by fVillinm Hazlcy. Communicatcfl by C. H. Read, U 
F.S.A. 

This cavo, as you will roiuomher, is 120 feet long by 20 feet wide; it is, in fact, 
more a rock shelter than a cave. Von will also remember that the floor was covered 

with soft dnsty soil. I first 
snnk several pits to ascertain 
the depth of the soil covering 
the floor of the cave. 

First I found a stratum 
of soft soil 3 feet 4 inches 
deep ; in some of tlie pits it 
was even 4 feet deep, but 
nowhere was it less than 
3 feet deep. I next came 
on harder or more compact 
soil, containing layers of 
ashes and wood charcoal, 
with burnt and human bones. 
From the way the .skulls hod 
been broken up I should say 
th;it the place had l^ii 
occupied by cannibals. ThU 
stratum was about 4 feet 
thick. Below this I came on 
a lot of loose stones, which 
seemed to have been plncoil 
there by hand, l)ecause there 
wera no largo stones among them. This layer was about 1 foot 6 inches thick ami 
covered the whole extent of the cave floor. Nowhere was it loss than 14 inches thick, 
and from the size of tho stones and the regularity of placing it must have been the work 
of human beings. 

Below this layer of stones I found good hard firm soil, which avme out in lumps 
and bad to be broken up before it could be soreenc<l or put through the sieves. In this 
stratum I began to find cores, flint flakes and other stone implements with grinding 
stones and stone hammers. This stratum was in places 3 feet thick. 1 next hit what 
1 thought was the bottom of the cave and began working its whole extent. But I then 
found that wbat 1 had supposeil to be the floor of the cave was formed by large slabs of 

, * Xatnesof SdHtk-Eatt Aettraiia, pp. 8U-90. 
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fallen rock from the roof. One of these slabs was 16 feet long,!)feet wide atone ciidniid' 
5 feet wide at the other, and nvenvgcd 2 feet thick. On sinking down between those I 
found a depth of very hard soil, averaging 5 feet thick. Here I found inutiy scrapers, 
stoue hammers, Ac., nl«o stones with holes drilled through them, and many cores, «'liii>s, 

and flakes. I therefore decided to split 
these slabs of .stone, 
plugs and feathers n.s 

1 dare not blast or use explosives. This 
work took four ilays to ncconi])4i.<h. 
When the largest slab was rcinoveil I 
found three skeletons lying side by side, 
nil crnshcti flat and every skull flattened 
out. 1 was able, however, to ineariiru 
the height of each. The large.'t 
inciisarcd 4 feet 7 inches, the other 
4 feet 3 inches, uinl the smallest nearly 
.'I feet, or as near as I could get it, 

2 feet 11 inches, and must have been a 
child, it lay Ijetweeu the two iarger 
skeletons. The bones cruinblcd to 
mouldy cartli when I uteenipted to 

remove them, and I only secured some of the teeth nnd bits of the arm-hones. 

At this level, say 16 foct below the floor as y'ou saw it, I found thonsainU of 
scrapers ^f ail sizes, some not larger than a Auger nail, also cores, chijts, and ilakes, hy 
the cartlontl, with a few arrow-hetuls and knives, but mostly broken. 1 have sent you 
and the curator of the museum a sample of 
these scrapers, &c. I found no heavy tongue- 
shaped implements like the large axe sent, 
which was found in another district, many 
miles away (Fig. 1). I expected to find many 
more arrow-heads than I did, but my experience 
is that perfect arrow-heads are not often found, 
nnd when found are mostly on the hilltops in 
the gravel seam that lies about 2 to 3 feet 
below the top soil. I know of several place.'< 
where stone implements have been manu¬ 
factured, ns csiu he seen by the quantity of 
spoils and chips and broken implements ; but 
even in such places perfect implements or 
arrow-heads are not often found. Sometimes 
in making a road 1 have come across n light 
mould, in which I have found as many as fifty 
nice arrow-heads, showing that some large 
animal, snub as an elephant, had been killetl. 

But when one considers how few bullets are 
found on battlefields where tons of ammuni¬ 
tion have been expended, it is not surprising 
that so few arrow-heads should be found, thotigh the uumljers of cores and flakes show 
that hundreds of tons of stone have been broken np to procure flakes from which to- 
make arrow-heads and scrapers, &c. I am about to work two other caves, so if you care 
for a report on them I will send one. WILLIAM BAZLEY. 
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Magic. Myres. 

The Evil Eye and the Camera. By John L. Myrei, M.A., F.S.A. q 
T lic photograph which is reproduced in the block was taken by Mr. T. Ashby O 
■•oine years ago, and was given to me by Mr. F. Haverfield, of Christ Cburch. It 

represents some small Italian boys 
who have been induced, much 
ogainst their will, to stand against 
a fragment of early ma.soury at 
Segni “ to show the 

scale.” All the boys except one 
have curried their aversion so 
far as to wriggle while the Ions 
was uucovered, and so have 
escaped iJontiiicatiou. Tire reason 
for their reluctance may easily 
be conjectured, but is fortu¬ 
nately expressed most graphi¬ 
cally by the procetKlings of the 
one boy among them whose 
features are to be distinguished 
clearly. This little follow has 
hod a brilliant idea. If the camera 
has merely got the “evil eye," 
the charm which will stop tbe 
yettatura will surely repel the assaults of the photographer. So he displays in front 
of him the familiar gesture of two extended fingers, and thus impenetrably armed stauds 
steadily up to be shot at. JOHN L, MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 

Bronze Age. Read. 

British Museum; A Gtiide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age in the •j 
Department of British and Medieeval Antiquities. With 10 plates aud 148 illus- I 
trutioDs. Londou : Friuted by order of the Trustees, 1904. Pp. xii-f-159. 22x13 cm. 

Price 1*. 

This guide—its jiroFaco is sigueii by Charles H. Read—is a very useful Iwok, as 
the antiquities from the Bronze Age preserved in the British Museum are very important. 
Not all of them ore kept in tbe Department of British Antiquities. In the Third 
Egyptian Boom, in tlie Assyrian Room, aud in tlic Greek Department arc to be seen 
many bronzes, vases, aud otlier objects of that period from Egypt and Cyprus, and from 
Rlnxles and Greece; the Myceumau period and all tlio periods in Egypt up to the 
>>eginning of tbe Now Empire being pure Bronze Age. 

The Bronze Age is the period in the history of a country during which bronze 
is used for weapons and implements, iron being unknown or still rare. But tbe 
level of the civilisation during the Bronze Age can he very different. In Chaldma and 
Egypt, in Crete and the Peloponnesus, many centuries of Bronze Age without any 
knowledge of iron represent a civilisation of an astonishing height—os in Mexico at the 
arrival of Cortes. 

In the Department of British Antiquities there is a rich collection of antiquities from 
the Bronze Age found in England aud in many other countries. The English finds ai-e, 
of course, the most interesting for the scholar. We go to Edinburgh for the Scotch aud 
to Dublin for tbe Irish bronzes—the archseological museums of both cities being very 
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rich in national antiquities—but for tlio En{{lish bronzes we ffo to London, where we Hnd 
a most valuable colleotion in the Britisli Museum. 

Many En/^lish bronzes have been illnstrutcd by Sir Richard Colt Iloare, Dr. Tliiininni, 
Canon Greeuwell, Sir John Evans, ami others, and the now j^nide gives us an excellent 
description of all these things. 

In 1900 I hiul tho piettsnrc to treat ibo British Bronze Age in my lectures nt llio 
University College. I pointed ont tlint wo can in England, as in other countries, s[>eiik 
of sovcral succeetling periods in the Bronze Age, and I dcmoiistnircd the types cimruc* 
teristic of each period. Bronze was known in England about 2000 years u.c —cojqHjr Imd 
then been n»ed there for a long time—and the Bronze Ago ended in that country about 
the eighth century b.c. Iron and steel, that since have been of .such enormous iniporf- 
anco to English industry, were not used in tho British Isles ten centuries before (Vsar. 

Bronze was not invented in Eiiglaud, but mo.st of the bronze used in Great Britain 
and Ireland was mode of indigenous memls ; it was not iin|iortC4l as in .Scandinavia. 
Tho British mines have produceil much copper and tin in the Bronze Age. Because 
tin was indispensable for the fabrication of bronze and so much tin wu.s produced in 
England, that country was alreiuly of great commereiid im|>ort»nue in the Bronze Age. 

Besides the English antiquities from this period the British Department of the 
Museum {mssesses many bronzes found in Scotland and Irelniul, in France and Germany, 
in Italy and Greece, and other countries. I can mention here only those from Nciicuhci- 
ligen in Germany, El Argar in Spain, Tell Sifr in Mcsopouuuia, and Gungeria in 
Cent ml India. 

As England wiis rich in tin, Ireland was rich in gold. Irish gold was exporte<l, 
even in the Bronze Age, to Great Britain, Fniiice, and Scandinavia, as many Irish 
gold ornaments found in tliose countries prove. A Ix^aiitifnl eresceiit->hnped collar of 
gold of the Bronze Age found in the uorth-we.stent part of Wales ettn Ite seen in the 
Gold Ornament Room of the British Mn-etim. It is uiidoubfctlly of Irish origin and has 
been figured in the Guide (p. 145). 

Some of the most important quostiou.s about the Bronze Age are discusscil in the 
Guide. 

It is true that “metallurgists have pointed ont that there is no reason in the iiuiurc 
“ of things why iron sliould not have first attracted some inventive genius nt the close 
“ of the neolithic age. It.s ores are moi'e abundant aud more easily rc«liiccil than any 
" others, while iu its meteoric form it requires no rciluction at all.” But the priority of 
bronze or iron iu tho history of mankind is not a niotallurgiu questii>n. It is an arcinco- 
logical <[U 08 tiou. Aud the archteological facts prove iudispnfnbly that the use of hroiize 
is much older than the nsc of iron. 

There has been some difficulty in imdcrstandiug why bronze, a composition of two 
metals, was used l>cfore iron, an unmixed metal. But this difficulty disappeared 
when it becjtme clour that pure copper, not bronze, was the first metal used by man. 
Now wo know that there has been first a long period of copinr without any sort of 
alloy ; then a pcricsl of copjrer with only a little tin; ami lastly—tliuusaiaJs of yinrs 
after the discovery of copper—a perioil of copper with about 10 per cent, tin, the true 
Bronze Age. 

Iron was discovered at a comjyamtivcly late date. Many years ago I pointorl 
ont that the Egyptians did not use iron before the fiftcentb coiitiiry b.c.* The resenrehes 
made in Chaldiea and other parts of western Asia have given no irou of a date earlier 
than the last centuries of tho Second Millennium before our cm. Ami iu Greece, where 
we DOW know so much about the Mycentean period, the first iron lias lieeii found jii.'t at 
tho end of that period, iu the twelfth century B.c. Dr. Arthur Evaus agrees with me. 


• Mobtblius, L’Age rfu Bronze en Bgyple, In L'Anthrujiahigif, 1890. 
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that the end of the Miucau (MyceniEan) period and the bcgiuiung of the etwly Iron 
Age in Crete maiy be dated about 1100 b.c. 

Xly opinion about the late appearance of iron in Egypt has been corroborated by 
many later finds, especially by Mr. Flinders Petrie’s most important diggings in the old 
town at Gnrob that existed in the laeginning of the XVIII dynasty, and was abandoned 
about 1500 B.c. A groat number of bronze tools used by the workmen living in that 
-town, tnit no trace of iron or iron rust, have been found there.* 

It has been supposed that iron is mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions from the old 
kingdom, but the same word that in a later period signified iron could in old times 
mean bronze or metal. I am sure that this has l>eon the case in Egypt,| as the Sanskrit 
word ai/(is in the old language signified bronze, but in the more modern iron. 

Some few finds of iron have been mentioned as dating from the Old Kingdom. But, 
with one exception, they arc uncertain or can be explained ns secondary deposits in old 
monuments, and Mr. Hall says of them (Man, 1903, 86): “ In view of the certainty 
of the comparatively late appearance of iron in Europe, it was, perhaps, allowable to 
*' doubt whether they really dated back to the remote epoch of the Egyptian Old 
Kingdom.” 

The only find of this kind that seems to be so old— the VI dynasty—belongs to 
tho British Museum, and is ineutioued in the Guido (p. 126) : a mirror, an axe-head, an 
adze-blude, and a chisel, all of copper (or bronze with very little tin), found with “ a lump 
of hydrated oxide of iron (not metallic).” Sec Man, 1903, 86, whore the find is 
illustrated. 

I have not seen the lump of iron itself, only a photograph of it, but I know tbat 
some of the archieologists in the department of British antiquities are of the opinion that 
it has not been worked. 

If this find really dates from the VI dynasty, it proves that copper (or bronze) 
was then used for tools. It does not prove the use of iron, only the existence of that 
metal. Aud it is well known that iron—meteoric or telluric—existed at that time, as 
long before tho first man. 

Thus 1 cannot agree with ^Ir. Hall that iny opinion about the first use of iron in 
Kgypt “ is shown to be erruneons.” But I fully agree with him that iron was rare so 
lately as at the end of the XVIII dynasty. He S4kys (Man, 190S, 86) : Professor 
“ Petrie {Abpdos, II., p. 33, pi. ii., 10) notes an iron halbert-blade of Kameses Ill’s 
time (exhibited in the British Museum, with the VI dynasty objects described 
“ above) as one of the oldest known specimens of an Egyptian iron weapon ; its dale 
is about 1200 u.c. A'^ery probably it was during the XIX dynasty that its use 
“ liocaine more or less general, though it iu no way displaced or supplanted bronze. In 
“ the long tribute lists of the XA'III dynasty it is never mentioned, but under the 
“ XIX dynasty it occurs in a religions text at Abn Sirabel, iu which the god Ptah is 
made to say that, he has formed tho limbs of King Rameses II of electrum, his bones 
“ of bronze, aud his arm of iron. This is the oldest literary mention of iron with regard 
to which there never has beeu any doubt whatever.” 

I have discussed here the problem of the first iron in Egypt, because I think that 
one of the most imimrtant questions about the Brouze Age is : “ When ended this period 
iu the different countries ? ” 

’ It lasted in Egypt aud iu western Asia, as in Greece aud Itidy, to the last centuries 
of the Second Millennium, and iu the other (wrts of Europe to the first half of the First 
Millennium B.C. OSCAR MONTELIUS. 

* M 0 XTEI.IUS, Die CininitUgie itr aUeMen Brouzezeit in A'ffrd-Deutsehla»d «xd SkaitdiHatieit 
i^in the AreUvJUr Authre/inUigie, XXV and XXVI, p. 161). 

t This isalso the opinion of the German Egyptologist, Ermaa. See Arch. f. Anlhrop., XXI ,, p. (. 
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Physical Anthropology. Duckworth. 

Mcrpfiology and Anthropology. Bj- W. L. H. Duckwortb, II.A. Cituibriilge : q 

University Press, 1904. Pp. sxviii + 564. 22 x 14 cm. Price I,?*, net. U 

Tbe study of mnnkind and of tbe structure of man is so old that its origin is lost in 
antiquity, bnt there are evidences of some interest Itcing taken in the subject throughout 
tbe historic perioil. That tbi.s study was considered worthy of the highest chtsscs is 
•Icinonstmted by a work on anatomy by one of the early kings of Kgypt, that its 
professors thought highly of it can be concluded from tbe title of the first English text¬ 
book, The Angliithmiin's Trcnsiire, or the True Anatomy oj' .Man's Body. In modern 
times tbe practical study of the physical characters of man has fallen into the hands 
of the anatomists, and for some ccntarics has boon taiiglit almost exclusively to 
medical students. Tlie subject may be looked upon from three different siandi>oints. 
'I'lic utilitarian, which requires such a knowicilgo of the structure of the human frame as 
is really necessary aud actually made use of by the physician or surgeon for the correct 
diagnosis and treatment of the varions accidents ancl ills to which the flesh is heir. Save 
for certain features, made the close study of the specialist, the nnioimt rerpiircd by the 
general practitioner is very small though based on the broadest ouiliucs. This system— 
ill which the practical use of every fact was carefully impresscil on the mind of the 
student by his contemjioraueous study of the healing art itself—roughly speaking, was that 
in vogue up to the early part of the Victorian cm. 

The second standpoint, that of the pedagogue aud c.xuininer, is a fungus growth of 
the last century, and although, ala.<, far from dead, liegins to show signs of nu impaired 
vitality. As a result of the attitude taken up by examining bmlics the embryo nieilical 
man has l>een kept for a varying number of years endouvniiring to leiim like a parrot a 
number of dry facts of which the very Iiearing, if any, was often carefully coueealed amid 
a maze of detail. The student B]>cnt many hours wearily dis<ectiug liodies in a manner 
calculated to inculcate habits, eradicated with difficulty in a subsequent course of 
operative surgery. The cousei|uences are well known, the student having (Kissed his exa¬ 
mination in this when brought face to face with the living subject hiul to wijie the slate 
of his memory aud begin again to learn that which he should alreadj' have acquired. 

The third aspect from which the study of the human boily can ho approached is 
one in which man is viewed not as a thiug H}>iirt but as the final [iroduct of a gradual 
evolution. It is, then, of interest lo compare his structure with that of the other members 
of the animal kingdom ; to see the nse and mciniug of every organ and to trace its 
origin aud changes through nu ascending chain of present aud post organisms. In other 
words, that human anatomy should lie valuctl not for itself alone but os an integral part 
of the science of biology. 

The teachers of Cambridge University have been well known iu several jnist 
decades for endeavouring to inculcate a love of this subject as a .science amid a cer¬ 
tain opposition from exiionents of so-called more practical, in reality more cramming, 
methods which overlooked the fundamental object of a university—to educate rather 
than to teach. Many recent books have contained notes and ap]>endices showing the 
scientific bearing of somewhat bare facts and gradually the view of human morphology 
as a science has been built up, Mr. Duckworth’s text will, therefore, be weleomoil as 
a sign that now human morphology and anthropology has taken a definite position 
as a section of biology, and that the University of Cambridge was justified iu making 
it a subject for an advanced honours exHiniiiutiou. 

The main outline of the treatment of the subject is as follows :—After a brief 
historical introduction the author develops bis theme iu sections. in the first the 
definitive characters of the mamraalia arc first made clear, then the classification into 
orders, the last of which, the primates, are further sub-divided into families. The 
general anatomy of these variou.s families is then described at some length ; the 
skeletal, muscular, aud nervous systems receiving the greatest attention, but none being 
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overlooked. Throii((boat the description the various families arc mutually contrasted, 
and, for tbc uucessary purpose of brevity, n certain acquaintance with anatomical termi- 
nolojty is assnmod. Having thus shown " that man is associated in a natural zoological 
classificatiou with certain other mammals in the order primates,” the author passes on 
to consider man's ancestral history or evolution, by the threefold methods of embryology, 
the comparative morphology of the various human races, and palmoutology. 

The embryologiual section is of s^ieciul interest, starting with the generalisation 
that ontogeny, or the development of the individual, repeats phylogeuy, or the evolution 
of the species. There is sbowu not only the general resemblance to the mammalia in all 
stages, but more special affinities to the primates and the siiniidm in particular. It is 
in the close traciug of the latter resembluuees that this treatise differs from must, if not 
all, of the tesl'books of embryology, the author not being concernerl so much with 
explaining the main features of development as in treating the subject on strictly 
comparative lines. The gradual formation of all the systems of organs is treated in 
turn, a special feature being a large number of drawings of appearances of these as seen 
in embryos of members of the different families at coiTcsponding stages of development. 
For purposes of ready comparison many of these are printed iu juxtupoeitiou. 

It w’ould appear that characteristically human features are early imprinted, although 
human and simian embryos long run so parallel a course that the oouclusioii seems 
inevitable that the latter family “ reproduce in many respects a definite and comparatively 
rcceut phase iu the history of human evolution.” The sectiou ou variations iu ana¬ 
tomical conformation is very complete, though more especially dealing with the osseous 
and nervous system. All tho current methods of investigation which supplement 
description by uumerical data are described in considerable detail and without bias iu 
any oue direction, lu the treatment of this division of tho subject, Mr. Duckworth’s 
book is in advance of auy yet published in English and renders itself an essential item 
in the library of tho physical aulhropologist. It is only to be regretted that considcra- 
tious of space appear to have rendered it necessary for the author to assume a cousiderable 
ostcological kuuwlc«lge ou tho part of the rcmlcr. If, in a subsequent edition, it would 
bo fuuud possible to indicate more fully iu the figures tho names of tho various auatumical 
features depicted, the value of the book would ho considerably cuhaoced, especially to 
the large circle of anthroimlogical cuthusiastH who have not passed through a simcial 
course of auatoinical training, lu this connection also it is somewhat unfortunate that 
tho diagrams of tho Frankfort convention should have been so exactly reproduced 
without correcting tho obvious auatomicnl error presented in tho occipital bone. 

A special sectiou is devoted to a classification and minute description of tho 
morphological varieties of the huroau race. Although these varieties can bo iu tho main 
sulwtautitttcd aud the ilesoriptiou of their physical characters is very complete, it might 
to some seem that greater stress could be laid ou the wide range of variation which 
occurs within each group iusicad of recording absolute values for tho various iudices 
and measurements without any indication of tho range of deviation from the mean. 
Tho last sectiou dealing with tho fossil remains of the primates which have hitherto beon 
describcxl presents tho same wealth of detail and exposition of the bearing of various 
facts as its pi-edcccssors. The argiiraents in favour of tho zoological position of tho 
various fossil types are marshalled with great clearness aud with due regard to tl-.eir 
relative importance. 

The author concludes by showing that the future evolution of the hominidic must 
be based on u physiological equilibrium of tho various functions and so is ultimately 
dependout ou hygienic conditions. This text-book is so rich in material that it is 
difficult to select any one portion ns of greater or less importance than another, but 
iu regard to the scope, plan, and bearing of the whole, Mr. Duckworth may be con¬ 
gratulated ou having done much to set physical anthropology at rest with the critics who 
accuse it of lack of method aud to place it in its true position among the sciences. F. 8. 


I>rinte<l by Ktkb fcxo SPOTTISWOODS, Ui» Maiesty's Wnters, tasi Harding Street, KC. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Fiji. With Plate B. Balfour. 

A Double-headed Club from the Fijian Islands, Henry linlfaur, 

M.A. y 

I i-ecciitly acquirod tlio specimen shown in I’lale B, mul think it roiiy lie worth 
while to place it on reconl, ns it is the only a.KiinipIc of its kiiul of which I know. 
Should other similar citnmples exist 1 slioiild be glad to hear of thoni. Bnroii A. von 
Hiigel, to whom one naturally turns for iiiformatiou on matters Fijian, tclU nio that ho 
has never seen another exiimplo. In general design this cluh U of a type very well 
known nuiongst the many and often very peculiar forms utider which the lighting club 
manifo-sts itself in the Fijian group. It is an old specimen, of moderate weight, cut 
from a single piece of hard dark wood, not einl>cllishc<l with decorative carving. Tho 
surface i.s highly polished. Its peculiar feature lies in tho head or “Imsincss end" 
being double. Both heads are exactly alike itiid arc complotelv detached from one 
another, except at the point whore they become merged in the long, rounded handle. 
It is not easy to say whether this twin-form of head is duo to tho suggc.stiou atTorded 
by a forking brunch or root. I am at least doubtful if this is the case, and yet the 
labour of carving such a double form from the solhl must have been great, and hanlly 
justified by the result, as far ns producing an efficient wcn|>on is concernod, iuasmucli 
as there must be a great tendency for the fissure between the ttvo heads to become 
extended since a split down the handle is obvious, and this tendency is one which the 
present specimen has proveil unable to resi.st. As a club such a form must l>o relatively 
weak and unsatisfactory, and no doubt, we must attribute this utinsnal tvpc to individual 
fancy. HEN BY BALFOl'K. 

New Guinea: Totemism and Sociology. Holmes. 

Introductory Notes to a. Study of the Totemism of the Elema a a 
T ribes (continued from Max, 1905. 2). liy the Reverend J. //. Jlohnet, Local IU 
Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 

Feasts axd Cekemoxies. —A detailed account of such feasts as are regarded as 
totem feasts cannot be given here, but the significance of the respective feasts must be 
noted, ns it is of lotcmic importance. There are at lca.st two tribal feasts wliicli may be 
regardeil as strictly totemic fcast.s : the " scmc-.^e " feast, which embraces the whole of 
the totem kins of kindrctl trilies in Elcmu; the “ kokavc," which institutes periods of 
taboo on such foods ns it is thought desirable to protect, cither for a time of scarcity, 
or for a fciist of (riliul im|>ortnuce, such as un initiation feast. 

The totem deities of the respective tribes of Elcmu are rcprc-sente.l at the ‘‘semeso" 
feast on masks ; the deities of tlie respective comuumitie.s of the trilic innking the feast 
are reprc.senicd iu a similar way, as are iudividuiil totem objects, but tbo occasion of 
sitcli a feast is regarded a.s fitting for public invocation i>f the trilml totem deities for the 
future wolfnre of the tribe. 

T'nc totem feast known as “ kovnvc " is not so universal in display of masks, and 
is onlv of iiiiportaiico to the iiidividnal tribe imposing a taboo on ccrluiu foods, but its 
totcmic significance is marked, niid iu addition to invocations, it is an occiisioii for 
prcscutiug each iuiliatc to tbe god"kovnve” that his protection may he guaranteed to 
the initiate at all times when truvelliug inland. 

Beprcseiitativcs of kindretl tribes and of alien friendly tribes come from fur and 
near to attend llio “seuicse” feast; tbo feast extends over a jicriod of nine days, but 
the first day of tbe feast is tlio occasion for such ceremonies as arc deemed due to those 
gods most closely associated with tho welfare of the respective tribes. Iu some cases 
a god is rejiresenteil iu human form, and with tlic rctiune of minor deities promeimdes 
the village to recuive homage in presents of pig ; or a group of dancers mav lie seen to 
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turn asule from the procession of mnsks to alteiul the god represented on the mask iu 
whose hniiour tlio}* dance ; whilst tho procession continues its parade of the village this 
group reverently watches one—adnlt male—of its unmlnsr stop iu front of the mask, 
break a lamihoo pipe, scatter the broken pieces far and wide in every direction, and with 
much throwing of the arms and swaying of the body invoke the god in the interests of 
his family. 

Communal feasts are not of distinctly tribal im))ortance, but many of them have 
totcmic siguilii-ancc. When it is thonght desirable for the convenience of tlie community 
to tnlioo soa-tishing that the women may confine their fishing to rivers and creeks, a 
feast is made in honour of tho god of tlie sea hy one only, or more, of the communities 
of a tribe. This feast is exclusively for initiated mule members of the tribe, women and 
chihlrcii I>cing forhidden any share iu it. The food sot aside for the feast is eaten 
iu the tot.cin temple, or communal “cruvo,” at uighr, hat ]>rior to partaking of the 
food, and after much lieating of drums aud hlowiiig of conch shells, the chief of Uic 

cuminnnity stands on 
the eiiirancc platform 
to the “ era VO ” and 
addresses the goil in 
whose huiiour the 
feast is made. His 
address opens with a 
narration of the do¬ 
ings of the eoiiimii- 
iiity thus lioiionring 
him ; it closes with an 
appeal for protect ioit 
and assistance in all 
those matters which 
are associateil with 
the particular god be¬ 
ing honoured. 

Totem Pkiest.s 
. vxn Totem Pkie.'‘T- 
CRAKT.—Enough has 
liccii staled, in the 
foregoiug, to warrant 
tho couclnsion that 
the totemUm of these 

tribes inculcates revcreuce for such supernalural beings r.s they regard ns their totem 
gods or beiieficciit deities, hut it is diificuU to dctcriiiine whether reverence or superstition 
is the domitialiiig factor iu their moral life. Undoiihiedly the extraordinary phenomena 
of nature, as winds—fair uiul foul—and storms ; thunder and lightning ; droughts and 
scarcity of food ; normal seasons and an abundance of food ; epidemics, or such sick¬ 
nesses eomninn to the lot of all men; iu brief, whatever seems to be beyond their 
power to control they regard as being expressions, favourable or otherwise, of their 
respective deities and demand such olaservauces of ceremonies as are due to the 
particular deities concerned. 

The ruin doctor is a priest of the god whose special attribute is to provide rain. 
The cynic may retort, he is u rain-doctor because of the payment be receives from his 
tribe when asked to procure them rain ; if he considers the payment at all, it is due to 
him to say, the labourer is worthy of his hire ; personal avarice and cunning do not 
constitute him a rain-docter or priest of the god wlio has control of the rain. This god 
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is his tolem ilcily ; he assumes, ns do the p<!oi>lc of his trilio, timt sm-li iiivocailons us 
lie muy make lo his Jofcm deity arc likely to he more efieetiial thiui would the iiruycrs 
of other iiidividnnis of the trihe, whose totem deities are ennccrni.tl witli other |theiii>iiicii:i 
of Nufurc. 

His iiivocat'on.s may, or may not, seem to he ctreetind in proi-iirin.; ruin ; if iho 
latter, he coneliules that ho, iniHvidiially, or his trilM*. has ntfi iidcil his totem deitv. No 
one umoD^' his trilic will (|in!Stion such a eondiisioii, hut all will do what he mlvises. that 
his totem deity may lie appeased. 

Something akin to tlic foregoing is seen when an individual totem ohjeet. us the 
flying-fox, damages the fooil in the gardens of the eommnnity, or the eiM-kaKHi raids 
the coeoDiit trees. One man in n 
cominimity may Ixt said to l>o a 
priest to the flying-fox or cockatoo ; 
there may he many men in tho .same 
community having ns individual 
totem objects tho flying-fox or 
cockatoo, blit the right to invoke 
the luirticnlnr totem object which is 
l■ccoIning an annoynnee to the i-om- 
mnuity is allowed to heloiig to one 
man in virtue of his .social position 
in the coniiminity. There aiX! many 
invocations of set phrases, Init 
hitherto wc have not liccn able to 
get them, /.c., such as are given to 
ns seem to be fuhricalions, or miiii- 
lated sentences of fixed prayers, 
pruhahly only known to tlio res|ic<-- 
live priests and jealously giiaiiled by 
them. 

Jnlerecssory pniyei's to loleiii 
deities ]>rior lo setting out on a 
voyage to a distant triln-; jiaymcnts 
iiinde to certain individuals that 
they may invoke their totem deities 
for fair wiinls to ho given to tlie 
vovagers; tlic saered man who 
aceom(ainies the travellers to nppea<e 
the goil of the sea, or to ciitretit 
tho respective goils of the nioini- 
tnins for u favoiiruhle hind-hreeze ; 
tho solicitous anxiety of all to keep 
in favour with the nKtlicine-man tif the tribe, lost lie u-es his power as a sorcerer and 
hriugs siektios.s and death rather limn health aitd life ; all lhc>o fasiiiont ohservam-cs 
indicate that the tutemism of the Eleina tribes recognises a form of )iriestcr.ift, primi¬ 
tive as it may he in its present stage hnt ample enough lo give satisfaction to the 
respective trilies in their present barbaric state. 

SoRt’EKY .vxi> ilAOif. —Til wliat sense the sorcery ami inngie of the Elemn tribes 
are associuteil with their totcmisni as a cult it is difficult to determine ; that the former 
is reganled by them ns distinct and apart from tlic latter there eun la* no doubt. A iiian 
is snspccied, or known, to lie a sorcerer hnt he will not ndniil outside ids cli(|ue that he 
practises sorcerv. A man is known to have jrowers of healing by magic ; lie i.s sent for 
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puMicly nml will practise his magic on the sick in the presence of rchitives ; notwith¬ 
standing, he often resorts to duplicity ; no one thinks of him other than ns a benefactor 
to his people. Whereas the sorcerer may be sniid to be a suspect, people treat him 
deferentially lest ho should do them harm by the powers he is a'snined to jiossess ; in no 
sense is he regarded ns a benefactor, unless it be by exceptional cunuing that he conceals 
ihe bust that he is a sorcerer and is content to pose as » magic healer. This is said to 
l>o done by certain individnals, bnt their position must be an unhappy one if they have 
any faith in their skill to work evil or good by magic on their fellows, because when a 
niun dies from some unknown cause it is a common thing to consnlt men known to have 
magic power, to ascertain the name of ihe sorcerer who caused the death, that the 
relatives may shoot him and thus avenge the death of a member of their family. On the 
other hand, the native associates, in a way uuintclligible to us, his sorcerer with his 
totemism, and, notwithstanding, his influence us an unit of the tribe is not l>eucficial on 
the moral life of the tribe; still those malignant deltie.s from whom it is assumetl bo 
receives his imwer to cause decrepitude, premature senility, sickness, and death, are 
duly represoulcd on masks, or by effigies in the pageantry of the “semesc” totem feast. 
They seem unable to dissociate sorcery from their totemism, detrimental as it may be to 
their moral life; apparently they have no desire to dispense with that kind of magic 
which seems to give them tangible proof of the supernntural power of totem deities. 

It must be remembered that these tribes distinguisli between the magic referred to 
above and what is termed “block raiigic”; the above or “ white magic’* includes the 
use of charms and prayers in minor ailments, and is regarded os legitimate and bcneflcial; 
whereas “black magic” seems to bo regarded as a minor art of a sorcerer's equipment 
and embraces ill-wisbing aud tbe evil eye. One needs to live a long time with these 
trilies, to travel with them away from home among kindred or alien tribes, to become aware 
of tbe influence of sorcery ou tbeir moral life. Washing the feet before getting on a canoe, 
throwing away palm bi’ancbcs or leaves by individuals after having Inio on them, tbe 
anxiety to avoid anyone becoming possessed of one’s hair clippings and nail parings ; 
these and many similar precautions all indicate that the miuds of those [>eople are under 
a constant strain of superstition, and it seems that their totemism alone saves them from 
uWliite moral degeneration. J, H. HOLMES. 


Russia: Animal Folklore. Janschul: Thomas. 

Animal Folklore from Russia. Collected by J\ofes*or Janschul and i1 
communicated by N. (V. Thomas, M.A. I I 

For the following replies to my questionnaire 1 am indebted to Professor Jnu- 
schul, of Su Petersburg, to whom I take this opportunity of expressing my tbanks. 

2. Rabbits should not be kept in the same kuildiug as horses, the former bring 
them bad luck. Moscow. 

3. A hare ruiiuing over the road portends death for the person who sees it, or a 
friend or relative. Moscow and many parts of Russia. 

7. Domestic animals of a certain colonr “ do not l>eloug to the house ” (He KO 4B0py), 
i.e., arc obnoxious to the house spirit. In some bouses the kobold tonneiits black 
horses, in others chestnuts, speckled hens, Ac. Great Rnssia. 

b. For the cult of the dog among the burials see 3Tn0Tpa<i>HHecK0€ OffospBBie 
Vol. XXX^ I., p. 64. In tbe district of Pudogsk, Gouv. Olonetss, the bear is regarded 
as hostile, and is often called “accursed ” (^OKaaBHMfl). The hotly is buried after tbe 
hide is taken off, and it is considered heinous to eat its flesh. Others say the bear is 
God’s animal. Whatever it hikes it takes by God’s leave. 

The spider is an unclean animal; forty sins ai'e forgiven to anyone who squashes a 
spider with hie little finger ; after doing so the arm must bo washed as far os tbe elbow 
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for it has become unclean. If tiie spider is crushed under the foot no sins arc forgiven. 
Troilzkoc, district Parussk, Gonv. Kaluga. 

To kill a spider is regarded as a sin ; people say, however, spiders coutain subli¬ 
mate (?). Pudogsk, Gotiv. Olonetzk. 

If anyone has been bitten by a house snake, no spells or charms arc of any avail. 
Rudnevo, district Podolsk, Gonv. Moscow. 

House snakes recognise certain people and know them by name. A monk in the 
Nikolo-Ugriescb Monastery has often seen snakes come out of a gnivo and creep to the 
door of a house iutcndo<l for the Archiniandritc Pimen. The monk took a stick and 
shouted, “ Away with yon ; I’ll toll Pimen,” and they crawled back into the grave. 
This I heard from the monk himself. District and Gouv. Mo.scow. 

The house snake revenges itself for the destruction of its nest by 8|K>iling the milk, 
and sometimes whole families die fron this cause. Little Russia. 

If a house snake's nest is destroyed they spoil the milk wherover it is. Ostafioro, 
district Podolsk, Gouv. Moscow. 

The flesh of bears, hares, pigs, and fowls is rcgurtlcd ns uncloan niiil uot eaten. A 
swan is never shot; it is a great sin to do it any harm. The swau is a woman (ef. 
Maikoif, nofa.tKa BT> OCoiiextC and menstruates like a woman. It is sinful to uso the 
swan as food. It is not unclean. District Pudogsk, Gonv. Olonet/.. 

11. It is still the custom to buy birds nod set them free on March 2dtb (Aununcia* 
tion). Moscow. 

13. Badgers’ bones are regarded as a sympathetic charm against fever, and are worn 
sewn up in a hag. Hunters do the same and are gunrtlcd against all evil. Gouv. Olouetz. 

14. Cakes in the form of larks are still baked on March 9th. Moscow. 

16. The souls of unhaptisod cliildrcn arc tmD.><formcd into pigeons. They do not 
go to henveu but fly about and beg for baptism. Somotliiug must ho thrown over them 
and ” John ” or ” Mary ” said, according ns it is a l>oy or a girl. This is n substitute 
for baptism. Once a poisant saw two pigeons sitting, and they said to him ” baptise 
us.” As be had nothing to cover them with ho tore oflT the sleeve of his shirt aud saw 
them take it up to heaven with them. Two girls of the village had died previously. 
Gouv. Kieft'. 

The souls of the dead are Itclicved to take (ho form of butterflies (r/*. BarsofT, 
Klftgelicder). Gouv. Olonciz. 

16. Witches take the form of dogs or cats. If the latter arc wouuded the woman’s 
body bears the murks. 

18. Tbero was once a wedding and all the people were changed into hears. That 
was the origin of the bear. 

Ouco tlicre lived an old man and his wife. The old man went to the wood to cut 
down a lime tree, which bcggetl him to spare its life, ami promised to fnfil any wish he 
uttered. The wife demanded more aud more, and all she wished for was grantcil, uutil 
she desirctl that all should fear them, and then they were eliuiigeil into bears. 

Sometimes wedding processions arc trniisformetl into wolves. Gouv, Olonetz. 

22. Tlie islui is dcconited with horse’s lieada curved in woml. Great Russia. 

Horse’s skulls are put in the vincyiinls, £e. by the Criiii Tatars. 

23. Egg rolling is a commou game everywhere iu Russia. 

Each hoii.scliohl has a bouse spirit; there are also house snakes, frogs, mid mice ; 
they are, however, seldom seen. The mice eat little patches of wool from the sheeji, as 
big as iho hand ; the sheep like it; it is a sign the house mice arc fond of them. It 
menus the same when the bouse spirit plaits the horse's manes at night, llonse snakes 
and mice are seen by those who treat the cattle well. A bad or quarrelsome bou.sewife 
never secs them. District Oslaschkoff, Gouv. Ivor. N. W. THOMAS. 
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Africa, East, Hollis. 

Ma.s<ii Ear-ring Stone, Hij ^i, /follis, Local Correspondent of 
the Aiilhropolof/ical Institute. 

Tliis rar-riiig Iwlonpwl to n Mnsiii l»ov of iiboiit fourteen years of ago, ainl was u.setl 

by him to disloiul tlio lof)C of his 
cur. Ic measures 113 iritn. iu 



ilinmcter,and weighs 2 lbs. Ho* 

Ma.sai ehildroii have their 
cars pierced when they arc quite 
young, a thorn of a tree called 
ol-iiffosica (^Jialanitcs sp.) being 
use*l for tliis purpose. Hoys 
and girls generally wear as ear¬ 
rings circular blocks of wood 
called 'n-gnlalen, which are 
gradually incrca-seil in size as the 
IoIm) stretches. The lobes are 
said to have attained their cor¬ 
rect length if they meet on the 
top of the head. 

Stone car-rings are not com¬ 
monly worn by the 2da«ai, and this 
is probably the only specimen in 
Europe. That it is not unique, 
however, is shown by the fact 
that the former owner appeared 
at my house the day after he sold 
it mo wearing a precisely similar 
oruameut. A. C. HOLLIS. 


Borneo. 


Haddon. 


Note on the Peoples of Borneo. By Ernest B. Haddon. 

The indigenous inhabitants of the island of Borneo have liecn designated in 



the ])ast under the general term of Dayuk, but lately it has become evident that the 


word “ Durak has no scientilic value. 


Dr. Haddon in 1901, in a Sketeh of the Ethnography of Sarawak {Archivio per 
I'Antropologia c /’ Etiwlogia, Vol. XXXL, 1901, p. 341), proposed to divide (he 
inhabitants of the Raj into five groups: (1) Piinnu, (2) Kalamautnn, (3) Keuyah- 


Kayaii, (4) Ibnu (Sea Dayak), and (5) Malay. At tlte couclu.sion of his sketch 
Dr. Haddon says : “ Apart from the Negritos and Melanesians and undoubted emigrants 
“ from the raninlnnd of Asia, there are iu the East Indian Archipelago two races or 
“ distinct varieties of man, the Indonesians and the Proto-Malays. Before the expansion 
“ of the Oning Malayu [true Malays] most of these islands were inhabited by these 
“ two races in variable degrees of purity or mixture. All the movements of the 
“ population (irrespective of the undoubted Asiatic immigrations) tliat have occurred 
“ in thi.s Archiimlago, say for a thousand years, have practically been confined to 
“ peoples or tribe.s composed mainly of one of these two races or, more generally, of a 
“ mixture of both iu a differing amj'.iiit,” 

In August 1903 Dr. J. II. F. Kolilbrtkgge published the results of Dr. A. W. Niou- 
weuhuis’ authropometriu investigations in Netherlands Borneo. (Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis : 
“ Anthropomelrische Untcrsiichuiigcu bei den Dajak.” Bearbeitct durcli Dr. J. H. 
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It is eviilont that Dr. Kolillirii<'<'o hnil not scon Dr. Ilaililoii’s {lublicniioii, liciicc 
it beooinos desirable to coin[Htrc their bnlcpeiidoiit' I'cscarches. 

The ethnographical conditions of Ncthcrlamls Romeo ni>j>cnr to lie much simpler 
than those of Saniwnk. The iniiabitauts are divided into (1) the noiniidic linutcrs, 
Punans, Reketans, Bnkats; (2) the Rsihnn-Kenyah group to whielt the Kavaus belong, 
in the north and east; (3) the UIii Avar or Ot Daunin in the south. 

In Sarawak the Piinu’iK lead a nomadic hunting life in the upper reaches of the 
rivers. Ihc Keiiyah-ICayan occupied the head waters of the rivers and have sprejwl 
uorthwaixl, taking {HXssossion of the ground occupied by the Ivalumaiituns. The Kalii- 
Riautans are a heterogeneous people, who, in the [Mist, occupied the land lying between 
the coast and the moiiutaiiis of the interior, hut who are now being scpieeite<l between 
the Hkiiis, who are ascending, and the Kenyah-Kayau peoples, who are descoinling the 
rivers. The Ib.ins, or Sea Dayaks, occupy the coast and lower roaches of the rivers, 
rite Malay came later and has been follo«’e<l by the white iiiaii. Chiinsic iininigrunts 
have visited .Sarawak probably for litiiidrcds of years, but at present their iiiHncncc on 
the population has not l>ceii siihjccted to a sciontilie seruiiiiy. 
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■ (Two imi'i bare Loca oO-tvO tu tha of tbi;M rroiiht to ffrado ttstni wltli tb« Ih-inrO 

The Pniians are a fairly nniforin, low, brnchyccphnlic group, the cephalic index 
varying from 77 to 89 in Dr. Haddon’s mcusiircmcuts of 21 living subjects with an 
iiverago of 81, and Nicuwcuhuis obtained an average of 82, with a range from 77-86. 
Both agree that the Puuan, Beketan, Biikat, aud Ukit, may very well lie representatives 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

The Kalaroanlans of Snniwak were jirobably an csseutiuUy dolielioceplialic [icople, 
but now most of die tribes show a considerable range of eopbalic index. Dr. Haddou’s 
measurements of 125 Kalainautans, crania and living subjects (the indices of the crania 
being increased by two units to grade tlicni to the living) show that 13’6 per cent, of 
the heads have an index of 75, and 9"6 per cent, attain an index of 81, and some even 
range up to 84. Of 27 Muriit cranin, 18 *5 per cent, occur at 71 and also at 73, thus 
proviug that these people are distinctly dolichocephalic. Tlio only cranial measurement 
obtained by Dr. Ilnddou of a Land Dayak is that of a Siuggi Laud Daynk with an 
index of 71'3. It is thus prolwhlo that the Land Dayaks arc a dolichocephalic people, 
or at least have a doUchoccpIiaiic element. 
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The U!u Ajar group of Nieuureuhuis is essentially dolichoceplinlic with a propon- 
(lornnce of indices at 74 on the living, but this group laiiges to an index of 81. The 
Ulu Avar are also noteworthy from their skin eolour l)cing mneh darker than that of the 
Kayaiis or Pnnans, and Nteuwenbuis states that he sees no reason why they .should not 
be of Indonesian stock. 

The Kenyah-Kayun gronp shows principally a low brachycephalic element. Thus 
of 85 Konyahs, Dr. Ilmldon obtained a preponderance of indices at 80 on the living, the 
gronp ranging from 73-94. For 78 Kayans, Nietiwenhnis found a range from 68-97 
with maxima at 78 and 80. Dr. Haddon fonnd a smaller variation in the 22 Kayans 
that he measured, they ranged from 75 to 87, 22'7 per cent, having an index of 80. 

The Kayans that Nieuwenhuis measured are thus a mixed race, and this is not 
surprising, as, since they have emigrated from Apu Kayan in Central Borneo, their 
original dwelling place, they have largely intermarried with other peoples. Niewenhuis 
has not given us any measnrements of the Bahau or Kenyah peoples, so that no comparison 
can be mode between the Bahau-Kcnyah group of Netherlands Borneo, and the Kenyah- 
Kayao group of Sarawak. 

The Kenyahs occupy to a large extent the’ land vacated in Central Borneo by the 
emigrntiug Kayans. 

Dr. Hose, however, is of opinion that the Kenyahs migrated into Sarawak some 
100 years before the Kayans. 

The Kenyahs, from Dr. Haddon’s men.suremcuts, are a much more mixed people than 
the Kayans, but the curve composed of their indices resolves itself into two components 
which indicate a low braohycephalio and a dolichocephalic element. 

Asstimiug that the Kalamantans arc mainly a dolichocephalic group, who in Somw’ak 
have been overlorded by the brachycephalic Konyah-Knyans, the double curve can be 
explained by intermarriage. The very low dolichocephalic measurements in this series 
are so low that they could scarcely be a variatiou of a low brachycephalic type, and 
almo.st certainly indicate that the observer has really mcnsuretl the descendants of 
Kalamantau slaves, although the individuals may seem to be of pure Kcnynh-Kayan 
origin. 

From the two observers, Haddon and Nienwenhuis, we see that in Central Borueo 
there is a very vigorous race, the Bnhau-Keuyah-Kayan which has pushed out iu all 
directions, and has become a mixe<l people by intermarriage with the ucighbouriug 
dolichocephalic tribes. 

The Kalamantans of Sarawak show a distinctly dolichocephalic curve, but their 
measuremeuts indicate a brachycephalic elemeut. This is only the converse of the 
dolichocephalic elemeut iu the Kenyah-Kayan group. The Ulu Ayar aud the other 
dolichoceplials of Netherlands Borueo are apparently divided much more sharply off 
from the Kenyah Kayau group than are the Kalamantaus of Sarawak. They are thus 
a much more homogeneous group than the Kalamantans. 

It is probable that the Murals and the other dolichocephalic elements in the Kala- 
mautans as well as the Ulu Ayar are the least modified members of the Indonesian race 
to be fonnd iu Borneo. 

Kohlbruggo states, at the couclusion of his report, that it appears to him the ethiio* 
graphical conditions of Borneo are similar to those iu Java. He says : “Iu Java, coast 
“ towns, such as Batavia, are populated with true coast Malays, and all aloug the sea 
“ coast live Javanese who by their measuremeuts are not distinguishable from the 
“ coast Malays. In the interior there is a single isolated people who are Indonesians. 

“ In Borneo we cau compare the populations of Bandjermosiu and Poutianak with those 
“ of Batavia and Surabaja ; the Kayans aud Piinuns with the Javanese ; the Ulu 
‘‘ Ayar with the mountaiu people of Java.” “And,” he odds, “ one cannot, at preseut, 

“ give any opinion as to what cause the darker colour of the Ulu Ayar is due.” 
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Thus on most points Dr. Haddon and Dr. KohllirQgi'c agree, that iu Borneo wo 
have dolichocoplialic peoples wliom provisionally we can regarti as of Iiuloiicsiuii stock, 
and another group of low hrachyccphalic peoples, whom KohlhrCggo compares to Voast 
Malays, and for whom Dr. Haddon has adopted the term Proto>Malay. 

EKNEST B. HADDON. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa. Powell-Cotton. 

In Unknown Africa: A Narrative of Ttcenfi/ Months' Travel anil S/inrt in mm 
Unknotcn Lands and among New Tri'lws. By Major P. II. G. Powell Cotton, 
I.B.G.S., P.Z.S. With 204 reproiliictions from drawing.^ hy A. Foresficr, and the 
author’s photographs and two maps. London: Iliirst and Blackett, Ltd., lfK)4. 
.542 pp., appendices and index. 23 x 14 cm. Price 21*. 

This exceptionally well illustrated, interesting, and valuable l>ook rc«iniroj n notice 
from ns because of the brief word-pictnres of many luikuown trilms. 

Before referring to this part of the book, however, we feel it onr duty to call 
attention to the official discouragement Major Powcll-Cotton received and the difticnllies 
which were pnt in his way by the officials both at home and in East Africa. It i.s 
surely not only surprising but really discreditablo when a scientific s{>ortsmnn is willing 
to spend twenty months uhroml in arduous work at n cost of some £21X) a month, that 
obstacles should be placed in his way by officials Imtb at homo ami abroad. This 
paragraph, for instance, is not pleasant reading :— 

“ As the naturalist, anxious to throw light on the distribution of thc.se animals, 
thus appeared to be. entirely debarred from doing so, I thought the Museum authorities 
would Iks glad to render mo what help they could, by obtaining for mo (Ksmilssion from 
the Foreign Office to shoot giraffes, on the understanding that 1 should later present 
them with specimens at my own cx|)Onse. My proposition, however, was met l>y the 
directorate of our national institution with a point-blank refusal to move in the matter, 
although they graciously intimated their willingness to accept any spenimens that might 
come their way.” (p. 3.) 

Again, we read with reference to the author’s re<|uesf to Government officials for 
special permission to tranship his arms and ammunition at Aden :— 

“ To this cud I spent the whole of one morning interviewing officials both at the 
Foreign and India Offices, all of whom were exceedingly patient and {Ktlitc, but none 
of whom had ever hoard of such an order licing required, nor knew who should grant it. 
Finally the matter was arranged, and I wa.s assured that onr cartridges would not be 
consignctl to the sett nor sent on a voyage to Colombo.” fp. 4.) 

And wo would note his reference to tlic difficulty of obtaining a passage in a British 
boat to a British Protectorate :— 

“ It was just the dinner hour os the Persia anchored off Aden, and wo were not 
a little disgn.sted to find that, although wo had Iteen assnreil that Itooking througfi to 
Momlxissa—at an incren.se»l fare—would obviate all difficnliie.s at Aden and insure 
everything being arranged for onr transfer, no one on the British India boat, Patiala, 
was expecting ns, no cabins were ready, and, worse still, there was not a vestige of 
dinner. I mention these facts as a warning to visitors to the eastern coast of Africa to 
avoid the present makeshift arrangements on British fioats, not that the foreign ones arc 
all that can bo desired, hut they arc, at nil events, the l»est of a Iwd lot. When our 
Government at last awakes to the advisability of encouraging a direct British line to 
our East African possessions, instead of leaving practically the whole carrying trade in 
the hands of our rivals, it may be possible for a British subject to roach Mombassn in a 
British l>oat in moderate comfort.” (p. 5.) 
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It is with a souse of indigimtioii that we read the following passage refon-iug to his 
arrival at Momhassa :— 

“ No sooner had we Inndoil than our fronhios l>egan. Fii'st of all, to our groat 
annovaiicc, because wo had brought our cameras, rifles, &c., as personal luggage, we 
found the Customs oiflcials nddlug a modest third to their value before calculuting the 
duty on them. Iluriiig some fourteen years of travel I have passed through inaur 
customs houses where the duties niugcd from nothing to 60 per cent., but I was so 
struck with the novelty of this arrangement that I sought an interview with the 
Comiiiissioiicr for Customs. He expiniued to me the auiouut iocliided 3 per cent., 
which was considered to bo the dilfereneo between the value of the goods at Mombassa 
and Loudon, while the renniiuing 2H per cent, was to cover the carriage. To estimate 
the freight on a hand camera at .£4, when it could have been sent by post for 2s. 6r/., 
seemed a trifle alisnrd, but argument wus useless. At the same time, porniission to 
remove the escort anus aud ammunition from tbe Customs House was refused without 
the consent of thn sub-commi.ssionor, who was laid up with fever and could not bo 
interviewed until the following mortiing. When I did see him I was informed that a 
personal application to the Commissioner ivas necessary, ouJ he wa.s at Nairobi, twenty- 
eight hours by rail. It wiw useless to produce my letter from the Foreign OflSce, aud 
other papers, or to suggest a telegram at my owu expense. I was not oven allowed to 

collect my caravan and pnt it in readiness to leave the coast iiuder C-’s charge, in 

case the Cominissiencr, by wiring his cousont, should obviate the necessity of my own 
return. The tri weekly train for Nairobi was due to start in half an hour. Hastily 
drawing some money from the hank aud throwing some things into a liag, I ninuaged 
to catch it.” (p. 70 

Aud U not the following sentence surprising :— 

*‘Tlie railway authorities having refused to receive a cheque guaranteed by tbe 
liank. a bag of nearly a thousand rupees bad to be counted out to ])ay for onr tickets and 
freight, and this cansed so much delay that it was difficult to ]>ersundc the station master 
to keep the traiu till the transactiou was complotcil. When I protested against the 
absunlity of being forced to pay in silver currency, no matter how large the amount, 
I was assnreil that, had the (iovemmeut introduced either notes or a gold coinage, the 
Indian coolies imported for the raiUvay works would have used them to transmit money 
home, thus seriously diiniuishiug tbe postal order reveuue. This is but one of the 
instnucc.s of the uarrow-iniuded imlicy adopted in this part of the world iu many matters 
which aflect the public welfare and convenience.” 

We have not space to rafer to the obnoxious game regulations which obtain in 
British East Africa for scientifle British sportsmen, hut refer to the book itself. 

We regret to occupy so much space with this matter, but still one more quotation 
is necessary :— 

“Just before eraharkiug on the steamer to join the rail at Ilalfaya, I received a letter 
from home with (he astonading news that the whole of my parcels despatched from the 
Nile were detained iu Mombassa on the ground that the description of the contents wa.s 
not sufficiently full. As they had been prepareil in exactly the same way as tho.se sent 
from the Ravine, Mumios, aud Mombassa itself, to which no objection hail been miseil, 
and as iu addition I had paid tbe duty and satisfied all tlie requirements of the Sub-Coro- 
luissioucr of the Nile Provinces conceruing them, this seemed a somewhat high-banded pro¬ 
ceeding, especially ns no intimation had been sent direct to me or to any Uganda official. 

“ When I state that some of the parcels contaiued nothing but undeveloped photo¬ 
graphic plates, while others were of curios and such skins as lion, to which no possible 
exceptiou could he taken, and which were fully described, the reader may be able to 
judge whether the detention was due to laudable excess of zeal or to the less worthy 
desire for the destruction of the scieutifle results of my journey. 
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1 he report Imd evideiitir been circuluteJ ut MoiiiInis^u tliiit 1 w.as prix'.oetliii}; 
home by tlio ‘Conj'o,’ but by a siroko of good luck I liad cluingeil iny mind. Utlierwisc 
nil the skills, the photographic plutcs, uinl luucli of luy otiicr property iiiinit huve 
inevilnbly iterishod long before I could have rccovercvl fhtni. As it was the situation 
did not look promising, but a cable to the Hoii. Walter Kothschild, who enlisted the 
personal intervention of IjOuI ]>ansdowue, secured the release of the parcels, not, however, 
before a large number of the plates had liecn seriously damaged by dump. 

“A sulisetpieut lengthy corrosimndenco has eliuitetl the reply from the Post¬ 
master General, London, that ‘the parcels in <|u&<<tioii were delayed for ius]>ection at 
the Genenil Post 
Office, Momb.issa, 
by order of Il.il.’s 
Kub-Comiuissioncr.’ 

Now they shouhl 
have reached Mom- 
bassa in the third 
week of July, and 
there they lay till 
October, apparently 
without any attempt 
being made to ex¬ 
amine them. 

“ In fourteen 
years of travel this 
was to me, 1 am 
glad to say, an 
uni(|ue cxiwrien.'.e, 
and it scarcely re¬ 
dounds to the credit 
of the officials con- 
cernctl. The only 
feasible explanation 
seems to be that 
they desire to dis¬ 
courage all straying 
from the beitten 
track and to ])Ui)ish 
those who do stray 
by the illegal deten¬ 
tion of the coilcc- 
tious made, with a 
view to their pas¬ 
sive destrocticu.” 

(p. 528.) 

We would call special attention to Chapter XXXIX. with reference to the protection 
of game, and how the Foreign Office stifles sc'ontific research. 

To turn now to a more pleasing task. We cauuot for reasons of space cuter into 
the zoological results attained by Major Powell-Cotttm, which ore of the utmost value, 
and for which he deserves the thanks of scientists, but we must meutiou the valuable 
autbropolugical notes which are scattered throughout the volume. The anthropological 
illustrations are of high value, and by ihe courtesy of the publishers wo are able to 
reproduce one which will indicate their importance. 
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It is obviong that the author is a close observer, and we Iiave rarely reatl a briefer 
and yet more satisfactory and graphic account than Major Powell-Cotton’s of the Massai 
{see pp 169 to 173), where the life-history of tho Massai is so well sketched. 

The author also gives a roujarkably good description of the cave-dwellers of Mount 
Elgon, which is OKceptioually well illustrated. Major Powell-Cotton agrees with Joseph 
Thomson in thinking that tho caves in their present form are highly artificial, the 
natives of bygone ages having worked away the softer parts of the rock of the original 
small cave or vault in the cliff as their needs or caprice dictntctl, and ho noticed 
innumerable chisel marks on the walls. It is true, however, that the natives, or rather 
tho present inhabitants, denied that either they or their fathers had ever hewn out these 
caves They must, therefore, have been made either by another long-forgotten tribe or 
possibly by the remote ancestors of the present inhabitants. 

Sentries arc postctl to guard the difficult parts lending to the caves. The 
entrances of the caves were protected by stockades ; the mouth of one cave, for instance, 
was some .36 feet wide hy 16 feet high, almost closed by a strong stockade of thick 
poles interlace<1; a very small opening is left in the stockade as an eutranuc, and 
inside a pile of poles is provided to barricmle it at the first sign of danger. The 
author was struck by the neatness and cleanliness of the dwellings. The natives were 
qnite friendly, but the cave-dwellers kept themselves very isolated, nltiiongh Major 
Powell-Cotton believes it is owing to the fonr of being raided by their noighbonrs. 
This interesting tribe will soon merge with thedwellers of the plain and lose its identity. 
A description of the Kuramojo tribe is also very interesting, and he also mentions a 
mysterious race of people, the Tepeth. They are very unlike the Kuramojo, both in 
appearauee and in tlieir dwellings, which are situated on the tops of precipices, and they 
carry on a trade in flour with passing caravans, to whom the produce is lowered by 
means of ropes in order that the secret of their fastnesses may not 1x3 betrayed. 
The writer of this review found the same thing to occur in the north-west of Balir-cl- 
Gbazal. 

Finally, one must say that tlicro are innumerable points of interest to the anthro¬ 
pologist in this book, and we hope it will bo widely read and studied. May we add one 
criticism, the weight of the book is really too much—it weighs 3| lbs., which surely 
might have l>ecn avoided. R. W. FELKIN. 

India. Holdich. 

India. By Sir Thomas H. Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., C.B. (“Regions 
of the W'orld”). Loudon; Henry Frowde, n.d. Pp. xii-fl373. 17 x 11 cm. 10 
Price Is. 6</. 

Tho latest volume in tho “ Regions of the World ” series deals with Judin in the 
widest application of the name, including Balochistan on the west and Burma on the 
east. Sir Thomas Holdich is well qualified by his wide experience and varied acquire¬ 
ments to deal with this great theme, and he has given us a work not only of great value 
as a summary of information about the Indian Empire but also a brightly written and 
interesting volume, which is never dull and contains many eloquent descriptive passages. 
'Iho description of a dust storm on the North-west frontier on p. 356 is an example of 
this, to the accuracy of which I can speak from personal experience ; the point of view 
was no donbt the summit of Sheikh Biulin looking down on the sandy plain of Marwat. 
The description of Kashmir as seen from the summit of the Tragbal Pass (p. 107) may 
also be signalled out ns a piece of vivid writing. Apart, therefore, from the substantial 
merits of the book there is mnuh to interest the general reader. Few officials who have 
spent their lives in the service of the Indian Goverumeut have been able to visit more 
than a small part of that vast country, but Sir T. Huldich’s work in the survey of India 
has taken him over the length and breadth of the land and beyond the mountain barriers 
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which ijouod the Ccntnil Asian and rmnian plateaux, ami he is iihlo to describe most 
parts of India from intimate personal knowledge. 

From the geographical standpoint this l>ook is probably the best account of India 
to be found within a morleratc compass, and it is provided with a very full system of 
maps and diagrams. Tlic coloured eontonr maps arc excellent and supply a much felt 
want in Indian geography. They arc based on the latc.st information, and are es{)ecially 
valuable as regards the mountain system, so important in its effects upon the hi.story and 
social system of India. The.se maps are not confined to the territory within the confines 
of the Indian Kmpire but include the whole mountainous territory comprised in the 
Ilimnluyn, Hinduknsb, Karakoram, and Pamir ranges, the plateau regions of Thibet 
and Afghanistan, and the head-waters of the great rivers of Norfliorn India and 
Burma. 

The greater part of the work seems to have been written previous to the Census of 
1901, and as far as the statistical part goes it relies oii the figures of tcu years before. 
This, however, is not of groat importance in a work of a descriptive nature, and can 
easily be rcctifietl in another edition. It is to be rogrottcil, however, that the results of the 
last census wore not l>eforc Sir T. Iloldich, when he wrote his excellent chapter on the 
People of India. The conclusions annvod at by Mr. Risley and his colleagues are basoil 
ou purely anthropological and authropomctrical data to a fur greater extent tliiiri has 
neeii possible on any provions occasion, and in the result wo find a much smaller propor¬ 
tion of the impnlatioD of India classed ns Aryan or Indo-Aryan than before. This may 
be seen at a glance by a comparison of the map facing |Migu 201 in Sir T, Iloldich's 
work with the ethnological map at the cud of Yol. I. of the Ceiisns of India lieport, 
1901. In the former. Lower Bengal, Orissa, Assam, and the Mahratia country nppear 
a.s mainly Aryan, while in the latter. Lower Bengal and Orissa appear as Mongolu- 
Dravidinti, Assam as Mongoloid, nnd the Mahrattas and Cnnaresc ns Scytliu-Druvidinn. 
These clas.sificatious rest iiininly on head and nose mcasiireinciits, while those of former 
censuses on which Sir T. Holdich’s chapter is based have followed the language test too 
faithfully. The chapter cannot therefore bo held to embody the results of the latest 
invcstigutiou.s. This was inevitable under the circumstances, ami does not interfere with 
the general value of the description given of the multifuriou.s races of India wliich is an 
excellent piece of work. 

The chapter on Political Geography conUins a clear uuil concise account of the 
iidministnitivc system of British India and of tlio Native States, and miglit ho advan¬ 
tageously studied by many politicians. Sir T. Iloldich lierc shows himself a worthy 
successor to Sir J. Struehey and Sir W. \V. Hunter. The division of the Native States 
into ^Inhammmlan, lliiidii, Mnrathn, Rajput, and Sikh (p. 243) is not, perhaps, the 
best possible. It slioiitd at least l>e explained, for tho benctit of the iiniiiitintcd, that tho 
Rajput Stnte.s are Hindu States in the fullest sense of the word. Sir T. Holdiuh uses 
the term Hindu States apparently as referring only to the South Indiuu States of Mysore 
nud Travnncorc, but it should he remembered tiint there arc aou-Rajput Hindu States in 
Northern India such iis the .lat principalities of Bhartptir and Dholpur. Among the 
.Sikh States of the Pnojab, too, it is scarcely correct to say that Puttiala and Kapurthuln 
are pre-eminent, as Nahha and .lind should certainly rank before Knpurthniu. When 
Kashmir is clo-ssed as a Mnlminmadan State it must be iiiiderstocsl that this refers not to 
the ruling class but to the bulk of the popiiintion. On similar grounds llaidambud might 
bo calleil a Hindu state, hut in both cases for the sake of clearness it would l>c well to 
speak of a state as Hindu or Mnhnmmadaii according to the religion of the rulers—the 
usual practice. In his remarks ou the administration of Kclat Sir T. Iloldich has done 
well to draw attention to the large proportion of appointments held by Hindus, who, 
it may be added, are mainly Khatris nnd Aroras from tho Sontli-west Punjab and 
foreigners in Balochistan. (p. 251.) 
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The chai'ler? ou nsricnltiire and revenue (iiichuliiig iiTigntion) railways, iiiiucrnls, 
and climate are all excellent, and the maps showing the surface fcatm es and the geology 
of the conntrj are clear and good. Special attention may be drawn to the de.scriptiou 
of the railways and the diagrams showing how they follow the nntnral featnrc.s of the 
country. The old centres of Mughal rule are now recovering some of their old import¬ 
ance as railway centres, as will be apparent from an inspection of the diagram ou p. 297. 
Delhi Lahore, Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Kcnarcs stand out ns the 
great centres of traHic iu the vast Judn-Gangetio plain now ns in tlio days of Akhnr. 
Cawnpore is the only one of all these celebrate*! towns that has increased iu relative 
importance. 

The following slips or misprints may be noted :— 

The population in the preliminary note on p. 1 is given ns 231,000,001) in 1901, 
This is the population of British India only, and does not include the Native States. 
Tiic tobil population, which alone can be compared with the figures of the previous 
decode, is 294,000,030. 

Ou p. 19 we are told that the Greek rulers were turned out about 126 ii.c. by tho 
“ Jnfa .Sfcytlis.” This is probably a slip for “ Sakus,” bnt it would be more correct to 
say that the Kiislinns were the Scythians, who finally destroyed tho Greek rule. Their 
identity with the modern .Tats has been thought probable, but there is uo evidence that 
they Imre any such name as Jata. 

Page 11*4. It is hardly correct to say that the deodar is the Gednr of Lchnnon, ns 
Cedrus deodara and Cedrus Libani, tlioi>gh closely allieil, are not ideuticnl and have 
differcut habits of growth. 

Page 141. Tho country hetwocn Lahore aud Multan is waste hut not sandy, most 
of it Iwing hurd baked carib. The only oue of the Panjab Doabs which has any extent 
of sandy waste is the Sindh Sagar Doab betweeu the Indus and the Chonah. 

Page 143. For Gaudak ^1. 9) we should doubtless rend Ghfigra. 

Page 294. For Shnhimnr read Shnlimar. 

Asa whole ibis hook is probably the best account of India accessiblo to tho general 
reader, and Sir T. Holdicb has prmluccd a very valuable addition (o the ujeful series 
whiidi Mr. Mackinder is c*1iting. M. LONGWORTII DAMES. 

Queensland: Ethnography. ^ ^ Roth. 

North Queensland Ethnogrnplit/; Bulletin No. 7, August, 1904. Domestic Hp 
Implements, Arts, and Manufactures. Brislmue, 1904. Pp. 34, with 26 plates. ID 
34 X 21 cm. Price 3s. 6r/. 

Great as is tho viUiie of ilio work done by Messrs. Spencer and Gillcu, tlint done 
by Dr. Rolli is a more thau dangerous rival iu respect of information on ethnographical 
questions. Living among the trilroa whom he protects, to the great advantuge alike of 
themselves aud the anthropologist, he can be far more minute thau the pioneers in 
Central Australia, and in this bulletin we have another budget of most valuable 
informutioii. 

Tlte subjects are uatiiRtlly many and tbe work is divided into nearly seventy 
sections, illustrated by 261 blocks. The following are the main divisions: (1) Wood¬ 
work ; (2) Fire-making; (3) Gums, pigments, &c.; (4) Stonework; (5) Tools j 
(6) Household ntcnsils; (7) Implements of tho chase, Ac., tbe most important of 
these being the fourth and sixth. Tho information ou fire-makiiig is, however, of great 
interest. The ordimu-y method is that of the drill, and two types are iu use; the first, 
in the pcuiusnla and western districts, consists of two thin wands of the same material 
2 feet to 4 feet iu length, which are fre*iueutly discarded when they have been once 
used. The other, near the Herbert River, consists of a thin wand up to 15 inches long, 
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niul nu elongated oval piece of wood 8 inelioii to 12 inches long. On the Georgina ainl 
Dinniantina, ns nmong tlte Arunta and the (rilws np to Powell’s Creek, and on (lie 
Laclilan in New South Wales, the fii-e-snw replaces the drill; it is found ul.so in the 
Malay Peninsula, Southern India, and other parts, but with this diflereneo, that for the 
wood is substituted a piece of nittan. In Australia the impienicnts seem to l)c d'.scnnlcd 
after use. 

The gums arc variously used, one kind for wcui>ou8, another for affixing biitl’s 
down to the body, a third ou the wommern to prevent it from slipping, a fourth as 
birdlime, and so on ; they are in some cases important articles of trade. The pigments 
are wliite, re<l, yellow, and black ; of those, white, and in places red, is the iiiouniing 
colour, yellow is the summer suit, black is mainly iisetl in decorative art, and red very 
generally in war. At Cape Grafton the exogamous classes were formerly “ red ” and 
“ white.” Besides these pigments green seems to have lieeu used occasionally ; it is 
mcuiioucd by Macgillivi-ny (Voyage, II.,92) as in use at Double Point. 

Dr. Both adds a note to this section on the colour sense and names, from which it 
appeal's that bine is distiugiiished by a sjiecinl name, while black, green, and brown arc 
classed together. This simply means that green and brown colours are not dissociatc<l 
from green and brown objects, while in the case of the commoner colour, the pigment 
has a name to itself. In the same w'ay grey is only distinguished by a name in the 
form of a grey hair ; a name is altogether W'autiug in some cases ; yelrhcl, chestnut, is 
found as applied to animals, but to nothing else, and is no doubt dcriveil from the name 
of some auimal. The facts hern detailed arc of considerulde iutercst, though, of course, 
no ouc reganlcd ns tnistworthy Semon’s assertion that the only words known were 
for lilack and white. At the same time as his researches iuto colour-names. Dr. Roth 
was able to test roughly for blindness and foiiud no case nniong sonic 200 sa\'agcs. 

A long and interesting description of various methods of working in stone is given 
and Dr. Roth adds a caution ns to the niceties of ditfcreiitiation, which, he says, are 
found in mnseums, but not nmong the users of the tools. He has, for example, found 
celts in use as adzes. The distribution of some of the celts seems to be singularly local, 
in spite of the extensive system of barter that prevails in Australiu. Ajiropon of this 
system of barter it is interesting to note that even the sand-stone shahs for grimlitig 
iiardoo and other seeds travel immense distances, the womeu being the “ beasts of 
burden,’’ if such an iiiignllant expression may be permitted. In some parts a second 
pounder seems to replace the lower stone. 

Several different types of plaited or woven work are tnanafaclured :—strainers, 
dilly bags (which arc pliable), aud liaskets projier, the cousiruction of which was fully 
dealt with in an earlier bulletin. The waiter vessels arc also described in detail, among 
them being skin bags, which do uot seem to l>e known iu many parts of Australia, bark 
vessels of some half-dozen kinds, wooden troughs, vases and gourds. 

The material, as Dr. Roth explains, is nitlier miscellaneous, but no one will be 
disposed to quarrel with him for giving us his material as it is completed. If a 
suggestion might be made, a small sketch map would not take up much space, aud 
the distribution of the various articles would be much better appreciated. Good maps 
of Qucenslaud arc not every wliero available in Europe. N. W. T. 


17 


Italy: Arcliseology. Bioknell. 

Further Exploratiotis in the Regions of the Prehistoric Rock-engravings iu 
the Italian Maritime Alps. By C. Bicknell. Bordighera. 1903. 27 X 18 cm. 

The explorations to which those now presented are a sequel were described iu 1902 
under the title “The Prehistoric Rock-engravings in the Italian Maritime Alps ” ; aud 
were noticed at the time in Man, 1903. 231 (y.r.). The present report gives the results 
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of a smnmer visit paiil in .July—Septeml)cr, 1902, by the author and Mr. Luigi Folliiii. 
Search was made for ancient hahitationx and buriiil places ia the neighbourhood of the 
meravifflie, but not even on implement came to light, and uo clue appeared to the origin 
or meaning of the rock-engravings. Fresh examples of the latter, however, came to liglit 
everywhere, even in what seemed to bo tlioroughly well-known places (pp. 13-14), and 
as exjMjrf. search prxKteetls, the same moy be expeote<l for some time to come. Better 
records nlso were practicable, for this time the military authorities had most courteously 
permitted the use of the camera “for scientific purposes.” A detached specimen, found 
above the lower jmrt of the Valletta di S. Maria, wassecuretl for the Bordighera Museum. 
One case was noted in which a weapon bad been engmvetl (mucb later, to judge by tbo 
difference of the surfaces, but yet not in modern times) across a figure of a rectangle and 
enclosures, showing that the practice of cutting these figures prevailed over a long 
period of time. The principal novelties of the exploration in 1902 are figured in ten 
plates: they include many difficult and complicated forms, but banlly anything which 
cannot l)c brought under one or other of the principal motives already known. The 
likeness of V. 24 to a human face ia probably accidental, though of course, human figures 
ill silhouette are well-known. J. L. M. 


Erratcv. 

In Dr. tScligmaim’s note on the Cook Daniells Expedition to Now Guinea 
[Man, 1904,'No. 114], in line 24, “Fangua endogamy is strictly insisted oo," 
“endogamy” should rend “exogamy.” 


PROOEEDINQS OF SOCIETIES. 

London. Antliropologrlcal Institute. 

Ordinari/ Meeting, Tucaday, December 6th, 1904. Mr. II. Balfour, President^ -iq 
ill the chair. 10 

The election wn.s nnuouiiced of Messrs. R. Bruce-Footc, 0. Kyllmnun, E. Torday, 
aud Dr. Harrisou as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

The Rev. R. A. Bulleii exhibited a slate implement from Hnriyo Bay. The 
exhibit was discussed by Dr. Hiuldoii and the President. 

Mr. Eilgiir Thurston gave a lantern exhibition entitled “ Illnstrations of Native 
Types from Southern India,” which was discussed by Mr. Dame.s, the Treasurer, aud 
the Prtsideiif, 

Ordinary Meeting, 'J'uesday, January 10th, 1905. Mr. H. Balfour, President, in 
the chair. 

The election of Mr. F. W. Green and tho Rev. S. C. Freer, as Ordinary Fellows 
was aunonneed. 

Mr. M. L. Dames exhibited a collection of ethnographical objects from the North- 
West Frontier of India, which was discussetl by Sir R. C. Temple, Sir T. II. Holdich, 
Mr. Ray, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Collyer, and the President. 

Dr. II. D. R. Kingston exhibiteil a pot aud stoue celts discovered at Sta. Marta, 
Colninbin, by Mr. II. Bartlett. 

The exhibit was discussed by Sir T. II. Holdtcb, and the President. 

Annual General Meeting, Tuesday, January 24ih, 1905. Mr. H. Balfour, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Bonuett-Goldney and Mr. J. V. Holmes were appointed scrutineers of the ballot. 

The Reports of the Cunocil and Treasurer were read, discussed, aud adopted. 

The Presideut’s address was deferred. 

Professor W. Gowlaud was installed as President of tho Institute for the coming 
year. 


I'rinted by Ktkb axo ero'iTiawuuDS, liw Muiesiy's triDters, bast liaraiii(( Street, KC. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt. With. Plate C. Hall. 

Paleeolithic Implements from the Thebaid. Ri/ II, li. Hull,, 

In the year 1882 Mnjor-Geueral I’ilt-Rivers, then Presidoot of flic Aiilliro- lu 
pological Institute, puidished in the Journal (XI., 382) an article “ On flic Dist-oTory of 
“ Chert Implements in Sti-ntifiod Gravel in the Nile Valley near Tholjcs," in which he 
descrilied his discovery, in the deposit of diluvial detritus which lies between the 
cultivation and the mountains on the west bank of the Nile opposite Luxor, of pitlieolifhie 
Hint flukes, and noted the occurrence of implements of paheolithic typo on the surface 
of the desert near by. Attention was once more drawn to the aubject of the Egyptian 
palmolithic implcmouts by the extensive collection of worke«l Hints from the desert 
surface made by Mr. H. Seton-ICarr in various imrts of the Nile Valley, notably in the 
wadi esh-Shfekh, opposite Maghagha. TJiere was no doubt that a great numlier of the 
flints discovered by him were of lata neolithic (predyuustie) and even of historical age, 
but among them were also what appeared to be palmoliths resembling those noted by 
Pitt-Rivers, and after him by Legraiu, at Thebes. To Dr. II. 0. Forbes, of Liverpool, 
however, it seemed very doubtful that these snpjKiscd polmoliths were in reality palieolithic 
at all, and he dated all the Wiidi esh-Sh^kh implcmeut-s to the twelfth dyiin.sty or later, or 
]K>8sibly as far back as the fourth,* and supposed Uiat the putination or brown oxvdiza- 
tion found on them was no proof of immemorial age {Bulletin Liverpool Museumn, II., 
Nos. 3 and 4 (January, 19i)0), pp. 77-115). His conclusions have, however, been criti¬ 
cised by Mr. H. J. L. Bcadncll, of the Geological Survey of Egypt, in an article 
on “Neolithic Flint Implements from the Northern Desert of the Vik'^ixm" {Geologirul 
Magazine, New Series, IV., X. (1903), p. o3 ft’.), who piint.s out ({». 57) that the 
wcttthereil aud patiuated flints (which arc the supposetl pabcoliths us it happens) must 
be of groat age ; that Dr. Forbes’s assumption that as both the “ pulamlitlis '* and the 
later flints were found together it is prolmblc that they are of the same age is uusound, 
because, “if a superior quality of fliut occurs in the Wddi el-Shekli, I do not sec why 
“ it should not have been discovered and worked even in iwheolithic times, or why 
“ snbsequeut races should have reiliscovered aud worked the same beils, and their 
“ products have mixed on the surface.” 

Mr. Bemluoll also thinks unsouud the assumption on which rcst.s Dr. Forbes's 
argument that “ it is injpossible to believe that these—the pnlmolithie flints—could 
“ remain (even iu a single instance) nndi.sturbed from the palieolithic days of'Europe 
“ to the prc'sent time, when the forest under which they were inwle and the forest soil 
*• on which thei' reimsed have been entindy rarried oway.” A.s Mr. Beadncll says : 
“ Is it certain that the high plateau was then cloihod with forests ? What evidence is 
“ there to show that it dift'ered in any important resjieet from its pre.sent aspect ? And 
“ if, os I suggest, desert irouditinns obtuiiii'il then as now, and man merely worked his 
“ flints along the edges of the plateaux overlooking the Nile Valley, I see no ros.-ou 
“ why flint implcmouts, dating even from palieolithic times, slionld not in favourable 
“ ca.scs bo still found iu the sjiots where they wore left, surrounded by the flakes struck 
“ oflT in maiiufactui'o. Ou the flat platean.v the occo-sioiuil rains which fall—om.*o in 
three or four years—can eft'ect but little transport of material, and merely lower the 
“ general level by dissolving the underlying limestone, so that the plateau surface is 
“ left with a coating of lUHlules and blocks of iu.soliible flint and chert. Flint implements 
“ might thus be ex|>ectcd iu many localities to remain for indefinite pcriod.s, but they 

• On the authority of the rescralilsnce of some of the Widi esh-Shekh types to flints found by 
Prof. Petrie in the ruins of the town of " Kabun,** and regarded by their ditooverer as contemporary 
with the town. 
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“ would certaiuly become more or leas ‘ jmtinnted,’ pitted on tiic snrface, aud roauded at 
“ the angles after long oxi>osure to heat, cold, and blown sand. Flints that retain their 
" original clearness and sharpness of angles cannot be of high antiquity unless they 
“ have been i)rotcotod by su|>crficial deposits.” 

Mr. Deadncll’s cancinsions are pretsuted in so lucid and convincing a manner that 
it seems best to give his iptissimn verba. They are entirely in favour of the Egyptian 
surface flints of pahculithic type being in reality pahuolithic, yot he does not pronounce 
cither for or against the existence of palicolithic man in Egypt (p. 38). Qcnnan 
investigators have no fear of accepting it; they have no doubt whatever that the 
Fiti-Rivers flints from Thebes and those of paheolitliic type from the Wadi csh-Shckii 
and elsewhere in Egypt are in reality palieolithic. Three articles have recently appeared, 
one by Dr. BUnckenhorn in the ZeUichrift dcr GexelUchaft fiir Erdkunde sit lierliu, 
1902, pp. 694, 7.33 (Die Gcschichte des XUstroms in der Terti&r- untl Quartarpcrlodr, 
sotoie des pnlUolifiscben Menscben in Affppten), the others by the veternu Dr. 
•Schweinfurth in the Verhandlungen dcr Berliner Anthrop. Ges., 1902, p. 29.3 (Kiesel- 
Artefacte in der diluoialen Sehotter-Terrnsse ttndanf den Plateau-IJbhcn von rhehen), 
and 1903, p. 798 (Stebizeitliche Forschungen in Ohcraggptcn'). These relate to the 
sanib set of investigations carried on by Dr. Schweinfurth and Dr. BInnekeuhorn of the 
tcrrBins,fJo3cribed by General Fitt-Rivers. 

Dr. Schweinfurth gives photographs of some of the flints found, and contributes 
to Dr. Blanukcnhorn’d ])U]>cr a map of the terrain, marking the places of Geuerol 
Pitt'Rivers and his own discoveries of flints, Imth ex|>oscd on the high desert surface and 
from the sides of the grave pits in the diluvial ” Schotter-Termsse.” Dr. Allen Sturgu 
accompanied Professor Schweinfurth on one occasion, and identified typical flints ns 
l>elongiug to the epoch of Le Monstier. Messrs. Schweinfurth and BInnckcnhorii 
examined the terrace of diluvial dibris in which Gcncntl Pitt-Kivers had found worked 
flints. Schweinfurth dates its formation to the Second Glacial Period. In it were found 
worked flints of all kinds, os found by General Pitt-Rivers. Dr. Blanckenhorn describes 
them ns of the typo of the ” Piires taillies der Industrie mesvinienne Rutot’s, wolchc 
“ nacli dicsem Forschcr fiir die iilteste Epoche des palKolithischcn Mcnschen, die 
“ Moseeiistufc in Belgieu, chiirakieristiscli sein sollen ” (p. 737). More dcvclopetl 
(CbelKan) specimens were also found. 

The rf^Arix-lied is formed of the stud'washctl down by the ancient streams of the 
\V4diyen, the great valley running into the-western hills from the village of Kurna, which 
bifurctites into the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, the Biban el-MuInk properly 
8peakin*g, and the western valley. On the to]>s of the ridges separating the various 
branches of the wadi from one another, and on the sembcircnlar plateau at its end which 
forms the watershol lietween it and the valley which debouches into the Nile valley 
towiuds Ermoiit, arc the remains of ancient manufactories of flints, aud iimunierablo 
specimens of the handiwork of the ancient knappers lying about on the sui-fiu'^o. The 
greiit majority of these are of decisively polteolithie type ; Chclies, St. AcheuI, and 
Le Mousticr. “Von dicsen an Werkstiittcu so rcichen Ilochplateaus rings uin den 
“ Tlmlkessel der Kduigsgniber, stainmt also ziiin grossen Teil dns Material derdiluvialen 
“ Konglomerate von Qiirna,” says Dr. Blanckenhorn (p. 758), aud with the stutf came, 
no doubt, the pala-olithic flints found embedded in ii. 

Dr. Blanckenhorn further thinks, following the generally accepted theory, that the 
paheolithic men who worked the flints found lying ou the high desert surface at Thebes, 
and embedded in the debris brought down from that snrface by the ancient streams of 
the WSidiyeu to Kama, livotl on the plateau, not in the Nile valley itself, which was 
still marshy and uninhabitable, the area of the Libyan desert being in the Pre-Glacial 
or First Interglacial Period relatively well fitted for the inlmbitance of man. This is 
the view taken by Professor Petrie (Nagada and Balias, p. 49), who speaks of the 
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high plut^iin ns having hceii “ the lioine <if inati in I’lilsi-oliiliic time:), .... (he rainfall, 

“ as shown hy the valley eTOsion iiiul waterfalls, must have cansetl an al>tiii<hint vegeln- 
“ tion on the plateau where man conhl live and hunt his game.” This view Mr. Hend- 
ncll considers faulty (/or. cif., p. o8); he minimizes the oftccts of erosion in hiriuing the 
lateral Nile-wadis, and, as has Itcen seen, dishelicves in the whole theory <>t the palmn- 
lithic Egyptians, if they ever existed, having lived where they fuiiinl and knap|M‘d their 
flints. For him the dc.sert-phvtcau\ were as dry and uniuhaldted in ]Hiheolithie days as 
now. It is, indeol, diflieult to sec how on any other theory it is (Wssiblc to answer 
Dr. Forties's objections satisfaetorily. If there were woods and forests on the heights, 
it would seem iinpos-sihle that we should find, as we do, palmolithic implements lying 
in situ on the desert surface, around the actual miiiinfactorics where they were made. 
Dr. Blanckcnhorii docs not rc.solve this diRiculty. Vet if the constant riiinfnll and the 
vegetation of the Libyan desert area in paheoliihic days is all a myth (as aecortling to 
Mr. Beadnell it is), and erosion ]ilnycd little or no part in the fornuition of the 
Theban B’tuliyeu, for iustanee, how came the embeddetl jmla-oliths of Kiirna into the 
eonglomerate-licil which Blaiickcnhorn and fithers declare to be tlfhrh from the 
plateau brought down by the ancient streams of the wadi ? This view also seems 
to be reasonable. 

Erosion hits surely taken ]>lacc since the working of the pahi’olithic flints. The 
surface of the plateaux and the ridges hetweeu the valleys shows greatly varied 
weathering, ranging from the orange colour of exenvatious made on the ledges of the 
cliffs under the XVlIIth Dynasty to tho almost black surface of some parts, which must 
have remained undisturlied for ages. It is on these black and most ancient surfaces that 
the majority of the puhcoliths arc found. The lighter-coloured tracts, where there an-, 
generally speaking, no paheoliths, have, then, prolwibly been denuded since the pala-o- 
lithic period. VVe may reasonably suppose the imbedch-d flints of Kurua originally came 
from these denuded tracts. ThLs fact speaks for Blnuckenhorn’s and against Bcadiiell's 
view. 

It is iwssihle that Mr. Beadnell is a little too positive about the alwence of evidence 
for water-erosion. The evidence of our eyes is, at Thebes, patently for erosion. Yet 
this water-erosion may possibly not have been tliat which would result from ]K-rcnniiil 
streams flowing down from wooded heights (the idea of Petrie and Blanckcnhorii), it 
may simply have been the result of water-torrents like tho stls of to-day which fill 
tho wadis once in three years or so after heavy rain, but repeated at much closer 
intervals. May we not, in fact, su|iposo some difference in mcteornlogical conditions 
which would make it possible for sudden rninstm-ms to occur over the desert at far more 
freiiuent iuterval.s than at present ? This might account for the “ .Sebottcr-Terrasse ” 
of Kuriia, and its embedded flints, as well as maiutnining the general probability of 
Mr, Bendnell’s idea, that the desert-plateaux were desert then as now, and that early 
man only knapped his flints up there because the flint was there. In his second article 
(pp. 801,812) Dr. Schweiiifurth holds that the climate of Egypt in the period corre- 
spondiiig to the Glacial Ages of Europe cannot have lH.-cn very different from that of 
to-diiy. 

However this may be, it would seem that the jiossibility of the ]iuheolithic-seeming 
implements from tho Egyptian desert-.surfaee being in reality palieoliihic has lieeii 
sufficiently vindicated. 

While engagetl in the excavation of the Temple of Mciituhetep HI at Deir c-1- 
Biibari during this winter, Mr. E. K. Ayrton and I made several visits, both singly and 
together, during our spare time, to the slopes and upiicr surface of the ^cf/cf-platcau of 
the Western Thebaul in search of surface piihvoliihs. Wo jiooled our results and diviJo<l 
equally. The accomiMiuying three illustrations exhibit a few of iny own trophies. .Side 
bvside with four tvpical specimens in Fig. 1,1 have placed four English drift implements 
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in my own possession from the neigbbonrhood of Mildeuhatl and Icklingham, for 
purposes of comparison. 

Plate C. contains io the centre two very typical St^ Achcnlinn pear-shaped weapons. 
Tlie lower one is lighter in colour in the centre than at its sides. This is the lower 
(m) side which was resting on the desert surface 

when the object was found by me. Its 
upper side (not photographed) is very finely 
patinnte<l but not much weatheretl. The 
inequality of colour on the lower side is 
due to the fact that the sharp edges pro¬ 
jected a little above the ground nt the sides, 
so that the oxydieing cffecis of sun and 
weatlier were able to get at the under-surface 
for a short distance all round. The upper 
of tlic two implemouts is finely patiuated ; its 
point has been broken off at a recent period, 
aud the oxydiaing process had just l>cgun ; 
the fracture is slightly discoloured. On 
either side of this arc two highly-patinated 
nml inuch-wokthered implements of more 
primitive type. That ou the left of the 
photograph is evidently n kind of adze, 
comfortalkly held in the hand and admirably 
adapted for its work. Above, to left and 
right, are two half-moon shaped scrapers 
of the type illustrated by General Pitt- 
Bivers in the article alluded to above. Fig. 6. 
The implement in the left-hand lower corner 
is broken off short. That ou the right 
is an interesting specimen of a convenient¬ 
ly shaped pebble artificially mo<lifiod and 
sharpened into a pear-shapcti implement. 
Tile flint of this is iintnrally dark in colour, 
whereas the material of the majority of the 
Theban implements is a very light-coloured 
chert." 

The tool at the top of Fig. 1 on the left 
is a scraper, with fine bulb of percussion, 
{mralleled by an Kuglish seraper of similar 
type. The two next parallel sjiecimens are 
alike trihedral in shape. The next two are 
more or less similarly asymmetric. The 
lowest conple are leaf-shaped s)K!cimcn«. 
the Egyptian (on the left) being strongly 
patinnted. 

The third illustration (Fig. 2) shows some interesting smaller specimens, the larger 
leaf-shaped one above has little weathering or patina. In the centre is a worked ring 
made from a “ morpholith ” or round noilulc of flint of a type common iu the Theban Hills. 


MO. 1.—EOYPTIAX (d) AND SIUTISH (i) 
rAI..EULlTUS COMPAUBD. 


* Tl.e natural unweatliercd and uopatinatel colour may be seen in the fine collection of neolithic 
implements (of the predynastlo and historical periods) in the Third Egyptian Room of the British. 
Jlu'ieum. 
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figured by General Pitt-Rivers (Figs. 9 13). It Ims been split in two, and the lower 
side (shown) has its inner edge wirefully smoothed or bevelled. I may compare a stone 
ring from Kent’s Cavern, figured by Sir .lohn Evans iu Ancient Stone Implements of 
Great liritnin (1897), Fig. 384. Similar rings are fignrc<l by Schweinfurth, Zeits. 
Ethn., XXXV., pi. 14, To the right of the ring is a mneh-worn and weathered seraper 
of early type. On the assumption (which is probably to lie rejected) that the 
pnlieolitliic inhabitants lived on the high plateau, and gradually migrated downhill 
as the climatic conditions approximated to those of the present day, the level of the 
river fell, and the swamps dried np, one ought to find the most primitive and most 
weathered implements on the highest plateau, and the more modern ones progressively 
lower down on its slopes and the small subsidiary plateau between the branch- 
wadis. This does not appear to me to lie the case. The worn scraper of Fig. 2 
came from the high plateau, the equally- worn and primitive-looking adze and triangnlar 
implement of Plate C. from a subsidiary plateau, whence came also the two fine 
St. AchenI typos also on the plate, both of which are finely pntinated, while the upper 
one (liroken) is worn aud weathereil, the lower one not. All lay within a hundred yanls 
of each other, simply on the surface, which is 
coveretl with the sun-bhickoue«l rubbish from the 
Iialiuolithic knnppers’ work. 

The places investigalctl by us may lie 
iiutctl oit refcrenco to the map published by 
Dr. Schweiufnrtli in illustration of Dr. Itlancken* 
horn’s paper in the Zeits. (hr Ges. fiir Erd- 
kunde. Dr. Blunckcuhuru’s iuvestigations of the 
Hurfueo-impicments were apparently confined to 
tlie summit of the ridge between Dcir el-Bahari 
and the Tombs of the Kings, and the path thence 
to Deir cl-^Ie<Iiuet, «.<■., the lowest subsidiary 
plateau. Dr. .Schweinfurth has also investi¬ 
gated the neighbourhood of the caravan-route 
from Knrna to Farshut (following Legraiii), which 
runs np on to the high plateau by the side of the 
western valley and the great kopje which he 
calls “ Lucina-Hiigel,” aud tho surface of the 
plateau southwards, as well ns the district 
generally speaking. Mr. Ayrton and 1 first visitol 
a sjiot, discovered by Mr. Ayrton, on a subsidiary jdateau to the south of the main 
ridge and therefore opening not on to the Bibiiii el-Muluk but on to a smaller but 
long and winding wadi, which debouches on to the plain some distance south of the 
Coptic deir of el-Mulkatu, beyond Mcdinct Ilabii. It is, therefore, Iteyond tho Kuril, 
or high southern peak of the Thcltan moniitaiii-coinplex, and may be identifictl as being 
below the smaller peak marked in the upper left-hand corner of Sehweinfnrth’s map, 
and looking across the great Erment wadi, nlivmly referred to above. Here onr liest 
implements were found, including those of Flute C. The desert surface was evidently 
very ancient and undisturbed, everything, limestone as well as flints, being Mack with 
weathering. I visited by myself tho surface of the high plntcan, going to the summit 
of the Kuril, thence along the knife-etige on to the plateau and round to tho Furshiit 
road, passing the tract markc<l by Schweinfurth as mit palreolith. Kiesel n. Arfc/artni 
bedechte FlSche. Here far fewer implements wen’ to be found, though I secured sonic 
goml speoimou.-^ H. R. HALE. 
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Solomon Islands. Woodford. 

Further Note on Funerary Ornaments from the Solomon nft 
Islands. Rij C. M. IVoodfonl, F.K.G.S., Local Corrcupondeiil of the Authro- tAj 
l>ologic(d InstitHte. CommuHicated by C. II. Read, F.S.A. [C/‘. M.vx, 1904. 86.] 

Having just received the .September uninl)er of Man in which I rend with gre:it 
interest the pnper relating to the .Solomon Islands by Messrs. Edge-Pnrtiiigton nnd 
•Toyce, I thought tiint perhaps sonic additional inrorm.itiou ni>on the articles illustmtod on 
Plate I-J. might not be nnaceoptalilc. 

Al the time I received the ningaieine I hapiiencd to he on a short official visit to 
Gizo, and a.s Iiigava, the chief of Rnbinna mentioned in the article, happened to be in 
the neighbourhood, I sent for him and showed him the plate. 

The old man was delighted nnd recognised every article illustrated. He told me 
that Figs. 1-5 wcie taken away by Captain, now Rear-Admiral, Davis from the natives 
of the village of Kolokongo at the time he visited Rubiaua in 1891, nnd that the 

“ bakchn ” illnsiratcd in Fig. 6 
WHS presente<l to Captain Davis 
by himself. 

The three objects illustrated 
in Figs. 1-3 are known as 
•‘sei'cnbulo.” It was the custom 
to place one of these in the bow 
of the “ tomako,”or head-hunting 
canoe, when on a head-hniiting 
cxpoilitiun. When not in use 
they were stack in the ground 
lieneatli, or in close proximity 
to, the small huts or shelters in 
which the skulls of deceased 
natives are kept. 

lugnva says that the very 
interesting sjiecimen illustnitcd 
ill Fig. 5 i.s known as a “ po- 
robattina ” and assured mo that 
it was not used ns the door of 
a mortmiry hut, but that, on the 
contrary, it was always placed 
inside with the .skulls. 

Ingava’s account diffci's 
from information I obtained 
about a year ago upon the 
subject of a similar specimen, now in the Sydney Museum. My informant, a native 
named Keri ,of Java on Vella Lavella, tlien told me that the native name was 
“ Venn ” and that it teat nseil ns a door for the small mortuary huts. I am iuclineil to 
think that the latter is the true account and that the place of origin of both specimens 
i.s the island showu on the chart ns Vella Lavella but which the natives tell me is 
called Vekavckiila. 

I enclose a photograph of the .Sydney specimen (Fig. 1), aud you will observe that 
it also shows the small dancing anthropomorphic figures, but in this case they occur in 
jiairs or singly nnd not iu a line. The panel of carving, if I maj' so describe it, 
interposed Iietween each jadr of the figures appears to me to represent the degraded 
form of human face. I should say that both specimens are the work of the same 
artist. 



PIG. t.—“ POROBATCNA," NOW IS THE SYOSEV 
MUSEUM. 
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I Imvn recently oliiiiiiicil, . . . , fni;:inent8 of unotlier, ii])iim'<‘iitly of very 
iiiicicnt dale. They were picked up on llic 8110 of an old “ gol;?otlia’’ at Nnrovo, 
I'lit the inortunry huts had long since disap]>c.‘ii'ed. .*<o far n.H I cun judge from tlio 
fragments, it appears to show the tlegrnde«l hinnan fata* (?) whieli ajipciirs in tlic .Sytlney 
Museum specimen. 

Of the shell rings used hy the unlives of ihu islands of the Now Georgia group 
(comprising Narovo, Simbo, Ronongo, Veknvckala, Knlobangarn, liendovn, Vungnuii 
and New Georgia), as oruanients or articles of Imricr, 1 know of the following 
varieties ;— 

ffinit-i/i arc small rings of little value but frctpieully worn as ornaments. Five 
examples are shown in Fig. .3. 

Hokala. —Thill rings of triilacna shell, worn u.s armlets. Examples may he si'cn 
in Fig. 1. 

Poata. —Fig. J. Heavy thick rings of iridaenu shell used ns artiules of Isirter. 

Barekc. —Roughly made rings of Iridaciia shell nscil as articles of barter. I believe 
tliat these arc not made at the jiresent day, the more neatly nuulu “ )>i>ata ” having taken 
their place. 

lin/tcfiri .—Used as articles of barter, and wlicn mounted iw shown in Fig. 6, worn 
as ornameutu. The ring at the laisc of Fig. 3 ap|>ears to lie an nnmoiintcd Ibikeha. 
The yellow mark referred lo by Messrs, Edge-Purtington and Joyce is a siwe t/iiiii non 
in a bakeha and occurs only in fo.ssil tridacna shells. I think a mistake has occurred in 
deseribing the small teeth round the e«lgc of Fig. (5 us bats' teeth. I believe them to l»e 
the teeth of the small marsupial o|iossum (^Ciurm oricutalis). A reference to the 
specimen in the museum will easily settle the |K>iur. 

Hokatn and Poata arc used for huying food, packets of dried nhnoiids (boinlsiro), 
&c. Bareke for the same purpose and for buying shields of basket work (lavcj. Bakeha, 
the price of men and women. 

Their relative value may be taken ns follows :—One Bakeha equals two Poata and 
twenty Hokatn. A Barekc seems to Ite rather more valiiablo than a Poata. . . . 

The c.xtrcmely beautiful orimmeuts conqmsed of Hut discs of thin tridacna shell 
overlaid with a revolving disc of the most delicate tortoiseshell fretwork are known as 
Dahl.” I am iaformeil that they arc made only on the i.slnud of Rmiougo and arc 
valued at two Bakchius. 

Formerly the large tridacna shells used for making rings and urnamonts were, aftt'r 
they had Ix-en ground down to the pinjier shape and thicknes.s, pierceil by chipping a 
hole and the centres were then cut out with the aid of vegetable Hl>rc nml sand. At 
tlie present day a piece of iron wire is ti.sed instead of the fibre, but tlie proces.s is still 
a long and laljorioiis one. CHARLES M. WUGDFORD. 


Africa, East. 

Further Notes on the El Dorobo or Ogeiek. 

(’..I/, ff.dxjwic. M.Inxt. C.E. 


Hobley, 


Hy C. ir. IIMry, 



In 31an, It)U.3, 17, a few notes on these elusive peojilc were puhli.'hisl. .Since that 
time the writer has l>ecn fortnnuic to twice come into contact with iiiemlK.‘rs of the tribe 
in different parts of East Africa : once on tin; occasion of a visit to Kblama Ravine, aiul 
recently during u tour through the Lniki}iia Plateau west of Mount Keuia. 

The author in lb91 visited Mount Kenia, uiul while cucainpcd on the lower slopes 
eneountcred a few s]K!eiinens of a licanled nice of men who were said to live in tho 
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depths of the forests on that mountain. The incident was referred to in n description 
of the journey in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, August 1892 
and August 1894. Daring thirteen long years nothing was heard of these people, 
nor does any other traveller seem to have referred to them; it w'os therefore with 
some interest that n representative of these people was discovered in a Dorobo colony 
found on the north-east side of the Aberdaro range in the vicinity of Pes swamp, and 
it was then elucidated that the heardeil people are the Digiri clan of the Oggiek tribe, 
and that they acknowleilge ns their ruler a chieftainess named Ongiboro who lives 
near Nyeri Sta. She is married to one Sikirai, who is also said to be one of the 
bearded people. Needless to remark, the possession of beards and tlieir acknowledg¬ 
ment of a female ruler are features of great rarity in Central Africa. Although the 
information is still very scanty, it has been considered advisable to communicate it in 
the hopes that it may prove an incentive to further research. I append short com¬ 
parative vocabularies of these dialects of the Uggiek language, aud at tho same time 
give ill separate columus the Nandi aud Mnsiii eqnivaleots for purpose of comparisou. 
It will at once lie seen that some words are tho same in Oggiok language as Nandi, 
and other words are the same as Masai. At hret sight it might appear that the 
Oggiek bad borroweil those wortla from Nandi and Masai, but It is rather romarkubU! 
to dud tho Digiri elan of Oggiek, whose great haunt is tho Kouia forest, using many 
Nandi words when jtnicrically the only languages spoken in that region ai'c Masai 
and Kikuyu. 

They all speak Masai because there are a number of i>uor Masai living among 
them—|>oople who lost all their cattle iu the plague of 1891 and after tliat took to 
a hunting life. It therefore seems to me highly probable tliat tho so-called Nandi words 
used by tho Digiri people may lie true Oggiek woids gradually borrowed by tho Nandi 
and now iucorporutetl with the Nandi language ; in tho same way a few Oggiek roots 
may have liecoine iucorporated with Masai. The subject is one of great interest, and 
it is to bo regretted that onr opportunities of studying these i>eople ore so infreejuent. 


The following is a list of the Oggiek clans : — 


Cl.AX. 

CtllKV. 

Oggiek of Kamililo 
or Tinderit. - 

Kipsaugfmn. 

Oggiek, east of Lum- 
bwa country - 

Pikalmm. 

Oggiek in Kldaraa 
liavine - - - 

Kakimeugiriu. 

Oggiek, north of 
Kenia • 

Sisiwok. 

Oggiek of Loldiani - 

Kaivatet. 

Oggiok on the Mau 
rouge, west of Na- 
kuru 

CbibcharwHUck. 


CI.A.K. 

CllIBK. 

Oggiek on the Mau 
range, west of Na- 
knru - - - 

Kipkurerek. 

Do. do. 

Kamiek. 

Oggiek, south-west 
Keuia and also Pis 
swamp - - - 

Digiri. 

Oggiek of Kisima, 
north of EiiasoNyiro 

Lalariok. 

Oggiek, sonth of Nda- 
bibi plain, south¬ 
west of Naivaslm - 

Snictiu 


Tho head Laiboii of tho Oggiek is said to be one Lnmoudo, who lives with the 
Masai at Ngong lul Mariko, a hill in the region of the Loiver Kedoug. 

I’he Digiri have a chieftainess named Ongiboro who is said to live near Nyeri or 
Kakorys in North Kiknyu. I would meution that I am indebted to Mr. A. C. Hollis 
for the Masai equivaleuts in the vocabnlar}'. 
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Dorobo 

Dosobo I 
OF RartiiB. 1 

1 

Dobodo 



— 

OF TiKPBiurr 

OF Ndoro 

Nasdi. 

Mabai. 


(B. Nardi). 

(DioibiI. 

1 


Abov« 1 

! 

tururet | 


1 Inrak 

keper 

All ! 

- 1 

ernet | 

tuknl 

1 tuknl 

p6ki,jV>ktn 

Animal 

— 

mugurorit 

poink*k 

tiomlo 

vntt<ri(utn (pi., ’Oitlri) 

Arm 

knrato 

kuiwlo 

eoot 

« 

ttog'Aliia 

Anrowa 

kiboaagaa 

iot 

— 

1 kortet 

‘m-baa (a. ein-hae) 


— 

kilwhe bongo! 

nllniwa 

i orek 

'tiHfunion 

Axi! 

_ 

aiwet 1 

— 

1 aiwet 

•UHlolii 

Balman 

konokchot 

elkaldas { 

elknldaa 

. mow't 

oMaUe«. oMulal 

Burk 

— 

ngorionet 

ftOCC 

! pulel 

engmrio(bt 

Biul 

koleya 

oorit rlimi 

1 

toreno (pi, torok) 

Batho 

.w_. 

kobiri (pek) 



adanj-o (inf.l, r'aiij-a.m 




1 

(hup.) 

Benda 

— 

olalariut and 
aonaiya 
putek 

— 

aniiick 


Beard 

lUmunyalt 

bntiek 

tnmnrl 

ol'TOUnyd 

Bee 

lotorochiek 

lotore 

erikainii 

1 Mfcinya 

nlRitereki (pl„ ’l-otornki 

Belly 

— 

. - 

mairt 

1 malet 

eng-otboghr 

Below 

— 

ngwon 

snarp 

1 ingnwiii 

abnrl 

Bir<l 

iiigweoyet 

ngwetiynl 

nderri 

! laretyel 

ol-mutiinyl, en-dariliki 

Black 


loh 

inliru 

tn\ 

nrok i nartde, nerok 

Bluoil 

olotloit 

— 

— 

korotlk 

1 o^arae 

Boua 

korwet 

ololtit 

kawit 

kftrwct 

1 ol-«tiu 

Bow 

iungila 

kwlonda 

kviAticla 

kwang't 

i rnt*kno 

Bmas wire 

> aniiaxMt 

• - 

— 

taiet 

. n aoyai (tl 

Brother 

nolubrhe 

iianasliet 

linunalM-t 

1 kilubehe 

ol-alii»l«o (li-abidtr, v.kw- 
1 tive) 

, ul^xowaii <iir olRnobwnn 

BulTnlo 

kiborakiat 

1 oUunwan 

oliKUtran 

miei 

Bnttocka 

— 

1 oitablep 

kiiruine* 

kvetlut 

1 dtuU 

Ckp 

1 iigiraU 

1 

— 

rhepkulet 

vng-arniMla 

Cheat 


' elgoil 


takalet 

ol-gon 

Cliilfl (feuuUe) 

j oUkimenget 

aiinborekwet 

lakwct 

I'tiflitn 

bikirtt 

1 eiMlito t 

en-gorei 

! ul-aToni.' 

Cliild (raalR) 

1 olaimuwftmnM 

«rerlt 

vrvril 

-■ ■' 

Clouda 

' kohliluget 

— 


lioitck 

j aUniboi) 

1 ol.klla.okuiniMlM 

Cloth 

' ngowitet 

_ 

1 

unget 

Cold 

1 

klbownt 

D^UAItUI 

nich> 

! uirolH; iiairoki iM' 

Colobua 

1 aoiret 

kurort let 


— 

j oUkerai 

O'Die 

1 iehomon 

1 

nyon 

iiyoii 

koiiyo 

1 a-Uita:ua-pwSnu(iiit.).w.‘ui 




i limp.) 

CookInR-pot 

, kiret 

ndellet 

teret 

tcrcl 

1 e iniHi 

Cowrie 

1 uacgeiik 

— 

— 

— 

! o^ghenl 

Cow 

1 koraawek 

lendn kareata 

letn 

iwoiei 

1 rh^giieng Itj^ig 

Dog 

Oghia 

ttogla 

wum 

i a*>et 

, oMIa 

Donkey 


keU'vet 

— 

a-giriet 

, o.aigliir)a 

Bur 

nc]i(»iet 

MDcnntvri't 

uicarovfi 

Hit 

enuril'ok 

Earth (nd) 

: gwengenyot 

1 

1 ■“ 

— 

koret 

‘ nl-kwia (’ii-gnlukek wKiml. 
etc.) 

Ent 

— 

k&m 


kain 

MW* 

Egg 


1 llteito 

lyo 

knita 

1 foitoori 

Elephant 

1 eioejnti 

1 Unftniim 

1 

kukitiho 
; tolm^o 

belloi 

oUtuUK* 

1 olh- 'ngwha 
. nt,elu&gito Mipcik 

E}-ea 

1lobtok 

' anlluibko 

kotMie 

konda 

1 eng-ufigu (Id., •na-oii.vekl 

Father 

1 tala 

1 taiyi 

payn 

Iduililia (own) 
kwani (aiiotlier 

, |MI|Kt lown) 
iiiooyl (unuebwlyHMr*) 

Fingere 

1 iiingnngoiiok 


1 - 

JirTbOll'li) 

ituiTonet 

11 kiiiinjik (obkiiiidjlmr ^ 
ting.) 

Fire 

i 

ciiuiitft 

malUit 

1 nni 

inkt 

' diiichigi 

Firewood 

yewirk 

kweitdet 

1 kweiH-k 

* kwl'tiek 

1 il-k4k (jwr tree) 

FUh 

— 

kawiet 

1 moIaiM-k 

ugiriot 

■ u-ting.'ri 

Food 

— 

sinirna 

iidit 

klomwi 


Foot 

eiwIuWKiek 

nioretiet 

! moreiM-t 

1 Icellerea 

1 eiidP'Jn 

Foreat 

Satnrlla 

kotet 

j timta 

timtn 

\ O'ft^ro; Mi*Ului 

Fowl 


i talwet 

1 _ 

kilionaok and ! el-lnkuiigu 




lljTOki't 

1 
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Dorobo 

OF Tl.tPXBn 

Dorobo 
^ or B.ivigr. 

, IBioono 

j OP XlHIRO 

1 

1 XjlXDi. 

Ha8.U. 

! 

(E. Nahdi), 

J (Dioiri). 

i 


Oir»(rc 

Go 

1 

tiojimn^rje^ya 

aoyogid 

' elmnuot 

1 nffulio 

1 ol-meiit 
ul-dtdn-kiragnta 

j irhonHlin 
• 1 

OOttll 

I 

' tabcndi 

1 

1 kobo 

[ a-lo; aaiiuro (inf.) 

■homo 
{ ioiui (iinit.) 

(hint 

' kDiwnlycinat ] 

1 kibwolebct 

1 gwariet 

^ arabd 

ira^dnu 

(tood 

ail'gAo ' 

' - 

I — 

fcartunti 

! auj^t 

(ivtun 

. ijeietiot 

njiujirirt 

J suowck 

j amndc 

il.k<itit 

' ol-kelcMiru 

Gninoa fowl j 

1 - 

nginwcret 

1 luluriigtilo 

1 leivkehyat 

Hair 

olnaait 

koro'.ek 

piitck 

1 Mimek 

il.jmdt 

Ilaml 1 

1 rubaito 



1 «»00t 

cne-aina 

Hartcticnit 

1 

Head 

1 rognwfcd 

1 rngolwrl 

klabirrant 

1 1 

ol-kuiidi 

opiijolojola 

ol-korikor 

ndugnyait j 

1 clokimyii't 


inetil 

el4ngliun,rn * 

Jlulrt (of ail 1 

1 iiltetut 

korwallo 

mwaitn 

1 ngoriet 

[ ol,«liCnl (pi., 'l-oidto) 

animal) 




Hill 

^ olkiwit ' 

koiuictct 

krliranm 

1 tulwjt 

rn,duiiDO 

Hooey 1 

1 iai'it 

talftet 

koiclandul 

' koniiat 

CD aiaho 

Hotixe 

korllbwct , 

i,ajit 

luiila 

1 )cul 

rngwjl 

Hunt 

' Saga* 

kilirndi inniak 

ngnrari 

j loget 

a-flgnr (inf.) 

* 

t 


1 1 

tn-lwro (Imp.) 

(ffigororr, tlio nniit) 

Iron 

kagaivk 

_ 

♦ 1 

kormit 1 u*Mfhenf{ol 

1 knov 

kanaah I 

llbet 

fcnitori j 

1 auina 1 


I do net know 

j kiiauu 1 

kirigit 

uialtori 

nmiigid 1 

1 maiyulo 

I want ^ 

— 

kiiira 


1 nniwdi 

afyen 

I do not want 

- * 

— 

nunyn ' 

' n»fmiocho ! iitiiTx«*ii 

1 want to go 

— - 1 knna ogirlglri 

. 1 

1 - 1 alj'uu Halo ((n(un-) 

Knifa 1 

WOBCt 1 

•- 

• lelim 

rot wet 

eiiffHiliDti 

Kndn 

— 

nauinaral 


i — 

e<uiaalo 

I-<TC 

iidoliit I 

fbatid 

. kcMt t . 

. kiello 1 

cn,gt>]n (aM fbt) 

Leoianl 

nbclyctkaia • 

nudiudo 

• gbiat 

ynblanket 1 

oUkeri, ol-uwaru-keri 

liioii 

KMubit 1 kibaramiat 

, ablet 1 

1 iiyctundo | 

ol,fbcaluny; ol-Io-'l-iuad: 

Han 

1 



J 

ol-uwani-kltok 

- • gra'tnt* 

imuik (nroladily 
idurel). 1 

1 Hilto or rhi 1 
(pl.pik). 1 

ol-tuAgani 

klaa (young) 

drwoganck 


— 1 

1 — 1 

ol-mutnul (warrior) 

Han (old) 

lAiiiunno 

— 

payM'k 1 

i - 

ol ninriio 

Monkey j 


... 

laig.dok 1 

1 kmret lialot 

eiHliTe or cn-nartik-kiiluk 

Heat 




(C. viriclia^riiu-o) 

rvroijde 

... 

! 

1 |K*fl(tA 

'n gtn (e(i/aanimal) 

^fovit ) 1 

Month) 

1 nlidaRpfft 

alalaiit 

anarct , 

ar»\ii*t { nl«aiA 

Muibrr | 

1 tagtitogit 1 ugabu 

tacu I 

1 

«Tn 1 

yeyo iiunw foaii nwther) 
ngiHo (»oinrbody cIm-'*) 

Hlaiiia (gram) 

kibnigerck 

nmlcruk 

mbumarn 

umaoiiKok 

il.titu'k (maiiti) 

Xnil« (fliiKiT) 'j 

ailol<,nirlio 

Ibotogil 

.. 1 

kU't (pi. ak>k) 

'I^HDOtok (ul-oiaotno = 

(or to*,) 



ting.) 

Nwk 

— ^ 

— 

uwlONhet 1 

]allt 

c-iiurt 

No 1 

— 

uionil 

matlnyo . 

acbklMi ] 

; mine 

Nom 

kwaiiwangda 

acugnetit 

HTOOt ' 

arruot 

cn'KUino 

Paa gaufllo 1 

l^lm ct tlie { 
hand 

kibkewg*,! , 

— 

*t *” 1 


o*ionKo? 

etn-barnao? 

— I ndabit 

j ndabit I 

nifaaito 


Venl* 1 

j lunnyiMt 

paruiait 

1 monyislct | 

iwretrt 

eii-iabo 

)*aiw«i (for ar- 

1 riHloiait 

- 


euaiyci 

t*,WK) 1 

Quickly 


— 

j iitaiim>^tmru 

boriki 1 

o.iMiri>nra (to do) 

(ntdeklj) 

Quiver 

— 

ibugluket 

aiak,v 


e-inootyan 

Bain 

oolorit 

chlat 

• iiibura 

nibla ! 

engjd 

Khinoceraa 

kiptaitiet 

kibio 

kilwo 

klhairikvt ! 

Mouny 

Rirtr ! lloglo 

oreilit 

i luji 

ainot * 

o-nHot 

1 



1 

ohkuiu 

CMMau 


Bead j 

— 

wakta 

niaaaiighiba 

o«vt j 

engKiitoi 1 o-regio 

f5a.v 

choiiaiigiM 

uuunwe 

tangnlandlni 



1 

1 

1 


i 1 

ongoloU 1 



Notk.—O ai^a lunuu iiun In Tlto-Lno, tliC lan:pii)(c of the Kavlreiulo XiloteL 
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1 

— 1 
! 

VCROOO 

OP TisiiBaRT 
(E. X.\NOI). 

1 D.ohooo 

1 OF Revise. 

lluROBD 
or NfK.RO 
^ (DllilRl). 

' Xardi. 

i 

1 

1 Maxm. 

1 

Scn'nl oit 

iiicUUo 


t 


— 

S}kainl«i 

-- 

ninsitfoit 



irn-ffuniia 

Hlierp 

vMiumniS. 

ktvlirt 

aratil 

kiirirkH 

iil-ki'rr 

Simp (iivro«^) 

wcvkto 

wrsekta 

rut Wirt 


piiirerr 
ill Hk’in 

Stotrr 

xiiulamRoik'k 

— 

— 

kitiiiiche 


Snnktf 

tiaiidop Knsvrak 

t iimilop susnrrk 

ahMUtoirt 

errnct 

okaxiimi 

Spmr 

ki»iiniet 

tlllRl't 

imin-t 

imotot 

nm Uwei c-tviiiut 

SI irk 

xikoiiict 

— 

— 

kirukto 


Stonifich 

nitniait 

— 

— 

nuilpt 

, l•n|C'X>alwarla■ 

Stonl 

ohirisnil 

— 

1 ““ 

mvliarct 

oUiHickft 

Sim 

— 

micollo 

oiiRollniu 


l•llR-olJrlK 

Sii|.rciii<i tiniiiK 

iMklsi-tobia 

— 

_ 

lurak 

rnsal 

1 

mmuotifk 

koitrot 

krb'ot 

krhbS 

'IhiIa (uUUal. siiiR.) 

TliiiMc 

— 

KlllUlk 

rlinc.lo 

kr 

ell iluki 

Tolwcco 

kilDKMidlt 

aloisiYfrwet 

tumUatet 

tuiunti’t 

(•{•ktiiKlMi. olachntii 
loii<’ni$ cin>’ck 

T«Mtiiy 

— 


kawiinRar 


tttita 

To-morrow 

— 

lull 

taiiRnt 

miilai 


Toti)rnr 


tipiwjiilSl 

Iriiaiw 

nclvlilii 


Tope antrloiie 

— 

kipturgaliMi 

— 

— 

— 

Trae 

kri.krvcl 

lalink ; ubn 

tarokwi 

knmu 

krtit 

ot clnni; cn-J«ni; 
olH'lmtu; en-jata 
(pL. il-kak; ’n-gak) 

\ iiKjiia 

— 

kaliintct 

— 

laUKiilct 



— 

' - 

I'lniKi 

towt (til(t) 

o&*bitir (iiiff) 

WltllT 

ppleri 

ix'len 

tH-k 

ixik 

iiiK-nn* 

Wiitil.i 

iiKoniinall 

bek 

— 

— 


Winil 

— 

' kijabet 

iiuirvo 

kiwivto 

eii>irlj«|«!; eii-viMii^u 

Woiiau 

— 

iiRitniail 

knrokvt 

korlkrt 

t’-nRorttyuoi s rii-Rliok 

Woinnii (ulii) 

murcrUt 

— 

— 

— 

inxIitNit; riiRHiitlu) 

Wouiaiit^ounic) 

tivik 

— 

-- 

— 

c-xianmki 

■Work 

— 

ISMtil 

ialaljii 

aip>}’bii 

cik-jrin^ 

Yn. 

— 

tun 

tiubmiui 

Wf 

i*c $ (Ml; au 

itrltm 

citoillcoit 

okncral 

ami-rct 

aisirici ni wral 

oUiitifO 


Notk. —.Since writing the above I have licanl froni Mr. Arthur Neuman (the 
author of Elephant Hunting in East Africa, ami a man wlio.<e knowlmlgc of the 
£1 Dorobo is unrivalled). He tells me that he has lUsuovorml aii isolatcil clan of these 
hunters in some hills near the Euaso Nyiro, ami north of Mount Kenia. These people 
call themselves the El Mogogtslo, and asserted that they were distinct from the Uorols) 
of ^lau. 

Mr. Neumau collectetl a small vocabulary, which 1 append. 1 ln;d hoped at the 
outset of this research to discover that all the gipsy tril)cs w’onld Ikj found to s|H:uk an 
allied tongue, but must confes.s that up to now this view docs not gather much support. 


The following is Mr. Neuman’s vocabulary of the language of the Mogogodo :— 


Arrow 
Bud • 
Bird - 
Blood 


- Lagh. 

- Ktitcri. 

- Lcgei. 
iSogo. 


Note. —In Lur language sogo 
menus bone ; in Tho-Luo 
bone is chogu. 

Bone • • - Molsbo. 

Bow - • - I’nha. 

Butlalo - - Pihe. 


[ « ] 


Chihl (of cither 


sex) 

• Loyo. 

Boy - 

- Kuti. 

Come 

- Yato. 

CiKtkiug i>ot 

- Dura. 

Cow - 

- (j wat. 

Dog - 

- Knhc. 

Elephant * 

- tSngome. 

Father 

- Ahasi. 

Fire - 

• - Ikn. 
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Foot • 

- Midyi. 

Forest 

- Eisi. 

Giraffe 

• Jangitoiri. 

Go - 

- Yialo. 

Goat - 

- 0. 

Goo<l - 

- Eritslioliosho. 

Grass 

- Ehilo. 

Hand 

- Upe. 

Hair - 

- Lisin. 

Hide - 

• Hregcf. 

Hill - 

- Et. 

Honey 

- Sekn. 

House 

■ Ai. 

Knife 

- Shu. 

I know 

- Ngheno. 

(Tho-Buo word for know is 

ugneo.l 

I do not know 

- Nshahtiu. 

Lion - 

- Aralw. 

Man (old) - 

• Bniynishi, 


iliui (young) - Ngoron. 

Meat - . - Yelie. 

Mother - - lyote. 

Poison - - Moriye. 

(The tree from whicli arrow 
poison is made is called ol 
raorijo in Mnsni.) 

Kliiuoceros - Orse. 

River - - Nogoi. 

Snake - - Morhot. 

Spear - Tor. 

Stomach - - Ire. 

Sun - - - Kiso. 

Supreme Being - Tieri. 

Sword (same ns knife). 

Tree - - - Kcdcn. 

Water - ♦ Autu. 

Zebra - - Loitiku. 

(Mnsai for *ehra is ol-oUigo.) 


C. W. HOBLEY. 


Obituary: Howes. Haddon. 

Thomas Oeorce Bond Howes, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.; born Septem- nft 
ber 7, 1853; died February 4, 1905. Ll. 

By the untimely death of Professor T. G. B. Howes zoology has lost a diligent 
and enthusiastic worker aud a successful teacher. Although he never did any original 
work iu anthropology, Professor Howes evinced an interest iit otir science, nnd for some 
years served on the Council of the Institute. Ho fully realised the pressing need there 
is for investigations in the field, nnd he did all that he could to further work in this 
direction. The career of Professor Howes was a fine demonstratiou of the manner in 
which zeal, conscientiousness, and diligence can coni(uor initial disadvantages aud raise 
a man to high position in the annals of science. We mourn his loss not merely because 
an erudite aud prolific worker has passed away, hut because those who knew him will 
have lost a wurin, unselfish friend, who was honest through and through. Professor 
Howes literally w’ore himself out iu working for others; his sense of loyally to the 
societies to which he belonged caused him to work for them beyond his strength, and 
his time and knowledge were always at the dis|)osnl of his scientific colleagues, it 
never cnu be kuowu wimt he has done for others, freely giving to younger men advice 
and information aud the benefit of his unrivalled knowledge of zoological literature, and 
infecting them with his enthusiasm and thoroughness. A. C. HADDON. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa, West. Partridge. 

CrotK River Natives. By Charles Partridge, M.A., F..S.A., F.U.G..S., nn 
Assistant District Commissioner iu South Nigeria. Witli maps, apitendices, aud AO 
photographs. Londou: Hutchinson, 1905. Pp. .\vi + 3.32. 23 X 14 cm. Price 
12«. 6rf. 

High up on the Cross River, which rises at the hack of the German Camcroous 
and enters the Gnif of Guinea at the eastern extremity of the Niger DelUt, is a hilly 
region sometimes known os Obnbra or Obuburo, and sometimes ns Afoubongn. This is 
the Boutliern part of the country of Atam, and the district under review also lies at the 
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jniictiou iKstween the main course of the river comiii" from the sontli-ea.st nuil its mo-st 
important ufHuoiit, tiio Ewnyoft or Awoyofi. This River Ewayou comes iilinost from 
due north to enter the Cross River nt its most northern extension. Until quite recciitlv 
its esisteiico was iinkiiowii, yet suspected. In 1888 Sir Harry Johnston, rctnruiii}' from 
three years’ consular work in this region, stated tlnit the real Cross River rose far to the 
north and at no great distance from the Lower Benue, and that iu the connlry of Atnm 
it received an affluent from the south-esist and then turned abruptly westwards. Ilis 
report was based on native information and on the surveys of tlio Niger Com|Mtiiv’8 
officials. But those wlio maintained that the inain Ci-o.-8 River rose—as had been 
thought since 1813—fur away to the south-east, at the Isick of tlie Gorman Camerooiig, 
were proved to be in the right. Yet this River Ewayofi has evidently been an 
important factor in tlie history of Negro migrations in this part of West Africa ns it has 
been a road along which northern iutiucnce has jKsreolated to the once savtige Negroes 
of the Cross River district. In the country of Atnm, .Sir Harry Johnston in 1888 
noticed among the pure Negro types occasional indiTiiluals with a cast of features 
almost Caucasian—types which have subsequently reminded him of the Hamitic 



Flo. 1.— TIIItKE OF THK STONES AT AOBA. 

IV tkr HutfidHWn A' Ck*.) 

aristocracy of western Uganda. It is evident that these men were the results of Enin 
and liausa infiuence coming from the Benue and the Niger regions—in the course of 
trade—down the Ewayou River to that country of Niger Negroes which botxicrs on 
Bantu Africa. 

The EHk language of Old Calabar is obviously connected with the I bo diulcct.s of 
the Lower Niger, and this applies to a lesser extent to most of the languages spoken 
along the Cross Kii'cr as far north and cast ns the country of Atum ; but to the sonili 
and south-east of the Cross River a Bantu influence is traceable among.st the dialects, 
though not of a very marked charnctcr. 

In the book under review there is, properly analysed, a great deal of interesting 
anthropology, accompanied by admirable photographs. There is muc.h information 
regartling totemism, initiation ceremonies, fetishes or idols and redigious ideas connected 
with them, dances, and marriage customs. Tlie author lays considerable stress on the 
sculptiircil ornamental stones which he found ut various villages in this district. Most 
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of these are carved in rough semMnnee of ineu so far as the top of the stone is concerned, 
which is incised with a sculpture delineating a hnmnu (negro) face, tliongh the natural 
shape of the stone is not raaterially altered (Fig. 1). The rest of the hninaii figure is 
iilmost lost in coiivontionnl decorative treatment, a great feature heing the navel. The 
stones appeair to have come from the beds of neigiibouriug rivers and to Ikj blocks of water- 
smoothed basaltic rock. The incisions are said to have been made with “ stones and 
iron," and the incised monoliths are intended to represent aueeslralchiefs. According to 
native traditions, they have been erected os memorials to destd chiefs for many generations 
and have played an important part in the local ancestor-worship. The designs on these 
stones recall nmrkeilly the art of Benin. I’robably both were derived from the first 
awakenings of civilisation in the Niger Delta, dne to some pre-historie infiltration of 
the Caucasian (Libyan or Hainite) prior to the inuption of Islam. 

, The first cluiptcrs of this book are not of special intcrc.st to authrapologists, though 
there ore a few notes a1>ont the fauuu which are not without value. But the book is. 
nevertheless a valuable contribution to the little known anthrojmlogy of West-Central 
Africa, and the photographs are admirable. A rather fine specimen (“ The strongest 
man in the district") is illu3trnte<l opjmsito pages 144, 14o. Some of the photographs 
of the “devils ’’ in the religions dances convey the suggestion, wliich is carried out less 
markedly in other of these devil costumes in West Africa, that the origin of the “ devil" 
may quite {mssibly have 1)cea the gorilla or “ wild man of the woods." .Some of the 
masks worn recall markedly the features of a gorilla, while the mantle of thick fibre or 
dried grass suggests the long, coarse hair of the gorilla’s back and shoulders. H. II. ,T. 


France: Stone Age. Dolgneau. 

*Vos Aneitres primUi/t. Par A. Doignean. Paris: Clavreul, 1905. Pp. 202. n J 
25 X 17 cm. Price 5 fraucs. fc • 

In the compass of 176 [mges one cauuot expect to find more than a mere sketch of 
the Stone Age in France, but M. Duigneau would have done more justice to his inaslers 
and himself by adopting a smaller type and a smaller scale for the illustratious. Most 
of the figures are from original implements in his own collection, aud in spite of a certain 
hardness of outline arc very welcome, but the i-cader must feel that Le Prihistorique, on 
which the present volume i.s evideutly based, is an easier l>ook to handle aud certainly 
cheaper iu proportion. There is, however, room for both ns representatives of the school 
founded by Gabriel dc Mortillct, to whom Dr. Capitnn pays a well-deserved tribute in 
the preface. 

The first chapter includes a summary of the pioneer work of the last century that 
led to the gcnenil recognition of a prehistoric Stone Age, and while the great Bufibn is 
quoted to prove his recognition of flint implements os human work, ample credit is given 
TO savants on this side of the Channel : some still among ns were the earliest champions 
of M. Boucher do Perthes nearly half a century ago. 

The familiar classification of the paLi.>olithic age in France is here adoptcil, vix., 
Chelles, (St. Achcul), Le Mousticr, (Solutrc), and I>a Madeleine, the bracketed titles 
being recognised merely as marking subdivisions or periods of Imusitiou. The main 
l)eriods arc binsed on dilFerouces of flint workmanship, fauna, flora, and climate, but tho 
author is careful to add that there was a still earlier period—stretching well hack iuto 
the Tertiary period—when flint was worked, not by man, but by his predecessor, tho 
PilAccaiilliropus. He boldly accepts Dr. Dubois’ discovery in Java as the missing link, 
and adds that “ we know to-dny for certain what kind of being made use of the flints of 
“ Oita and Puy-Couruy, and it is probable that now discoveries will soon confirm the 
“ data already to hand." It is strange, therefore, that so little is said upon the Eolithic 
(lucstion which has lately been so much to the fore; and it must here be remarked that, 
even supposing that G. de Mortillct gave them a name and Dr. liutot subsequently 
adopted them, eoliths were surely nursed iuto vigour on this side of the Channel. 
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Another point to which more spnee nii*;ht have I>cpii ilevoto<], c-vcii in an ontlino of 
thcpcrioil, is tlio stmnjfc interiningliu" of nntlic ami tropical with tem|K;nilc fnnmv during 
the early Stone Ago. Seasonal uiigratiuii is no doubt the liest explatmtion put forward, 
hut it is not entirely convincing. The author takes the view timt tlicrt! were no 
domesticated animals in the {uilicolithic ])er>od and that, after all, there was no iiiatiis 
lictween tlie early and late .Stone Ages. This attitude is heeoniing nioit: genemi, but the 
author is on more dangerous ground when he asserts that the short-headed newcomers 
represented by the neolithic skeletons of Cro-Magnon and Mentone ennio from an 
Asiatic home, bringing with them domestic animals and a new civilisation. 

It is as well to mention that the original of Fig. 43 (rcitnlecr-antler carving of a 
mammoth) is in the British Museum, not at St. Germain ; and one (|notatiou, in 
conclusion, may give footl for thought: “ The condition of their teeth .shows that men 
ill the (cold and damp) Mousticr period did not live oxclnsivcly on animal flesh, but on 
“ roots and frniis of the earth ; and, even apart from his dcnhil system, the churn<!ior 
“ of his skull and digestive organs suggests that primitive man, like his ancestors in 
“ the warm ]>oriod, must have been frugivorous, and was only compelled to bccoino 
“ omnivorous by the rigours of the Moustier climate.” It. A. S. 


Africa and Oceania. 


Von Ltischan. 


Anieitung fiir 
und Oceanien. 


Ethnographische tieobachtungen ntid Sammlungea in Afrikn /jr 
Kgl. Museum fiir Vdikerkunde in Berlin, 1904. Pp. 128. 'CU 


25x 16 cm. 


The third edition of this excellent questionnaire, which was originally issued in the 
Mitteilungen voH Forschnngsreisenden . . . fur die deuUchen Srhulzgebirten, \\ns, yast 
iKjen issued, with a preface by Dr. vonLuschnu. Readers of Mas will be more interested 


in his facts than in his questions, more than 900 in number. It may lie noted in {Mu-isiug 
that Totemism, with only nine questious, including one on “sex-totems” and one on 
“ individual totems,” and social organisation generally are somewhat unduly neglected. 
The suggestions for the use of the phonogntph are ctirefully thought out, and no less 
than three pages out of 112 are devotetl to e.xplauntioiis with regard to “ ctit’s cradle,” 


reproduced from Man*. 

The chief points, however, to which I wish to call attention arc contaiueJ in the 
preface, from which wo leitm that the Berlin Museum fOr Vdlkcrkuude has at the 
present time a staff of no less than six-and-tweuty scientific workers. This is, indeed, 
none too much for the due care of their ethnogntphical treasures, which have long 
since filled to overflowing their present quarters, at the least twice the size of the 
corresponding galleries of the British Museum. Unlike Euglaiul, Germany recognises 
her duty to science no less than tlic practical value of her cthuogniphical department; 
the new building for the Ethnograpliicad Mu.seum of Berlin will in very few ye.irs 
be available for the accomraotlation of their collections, Imfore the EnglLsh Government 


even awakes to the fact that the collections in the British Museum require more space 
for their due appreciation, as well as a larger staff in the Ethaogmphicnl Department to 
deal with them, and an ethuogruphicnl scries worthy to bo compared with similar foreign 
publications, in which the Department may euihrine the results of their labours. 

Some five years ago the Berlin collections from British posscssion.s were seven times 
as largo as those in onr national museum, and since then their disproportiou has not l»eeu 
decreased. Unless England awakes in no long time to the fact that she is rapidly 
falling behind in the study of mankind, the unsophisticated savage will have disap|>eare«l 
from the face of the giobe, and the colleiuiou, which can to-day be brought together at 
the cost of a few thousands a year, will Ikj unobtainable for love or money. 

It is not even pure parsimony that allows England to fall liehind her contiuentHl 
rivals. Gennaiiy, if she sends out an expedition, does not leave to chance the destiny 
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of the objects collected by her .servants at public expense. All ethnogniphiod objects 
arc the property of the Berlin Museum, freight, packing, and cost price, if any, being 
the only return which tho collector can demand ; at the same time a traveller is uot 
left iu doubt as to what is expected of him. He receives official iustructiou ns to bow 
many objects of each kind are needed. Duplicates are handed over to other museums 
oil the same torias, and iu no case do the collections siilfer dispersal or remaiu in private 
hands. 

Ill Englaiid, on the other hand, from the days of Cook aud Beechey to the Benin 
Expedition of our owu time, the men whom tho nation (lays to perform certain duties 
are permitted to retain the objects collected iu tho course of the performance of these 
duties. These objects cost them perhaps only a fraction of tbeu' selling value, at any 
rate in such cases os the Bonin brouzes, only one-fourth of which finds a home in tho 
national iiiusenm of the nation whose blo.>d and treasure purchased them, because the 
funds at the disposal of the Ethnographical Department did not enable them to compote 
with more fortnuate foreign purchasers. But this uneariiod increment the members of 
British expeditious are permitted to retniu, because tho British Government is too 
supine to care whether tho national collections are worthy of the greatest colonial empire 
the world has ever seen. 

As Dr. von Luschan sets forth in his preface, anthropology is a paying business, 
even from a purely political or mercantile point of view. “ Die Unkonntuis der othno- 
“ gmphiseben Verbiiltiiisso hat oft genug zu grosseii Verliistcii an Geld uud 
“ Meuscheiilebcii gefiilirt . . . die SchnfiTnng von Absiitzgobieten ist oinc Kiinst 
“ uud eiuc Wissenscliaft zugleich." Some politicians are anxious that England should 
learn of the foreiguer. Would that England could learn from him that knowledge is 
power! N. W. THOMAS. 

Tunis. Hamy. 

Citis et Nicropotes Derbhres dc FEii/itla, Ttinisie Mot/eme. Par M. E.-T. Hamy. n n 
(Extrait Dit liuHetiH He Geotjruphie, hisloritjtte et descriptive, No. 1, 1904.) ZD 
Paris: Imprimeric Niitioimle, 1904. 25 x 16 cm. 40 pp. 30 illustrations iu text. 

A useful and interesting account of the ancient tombs of this particular district, 
which resemble Eiirojiean dolmens in some res]>ccts, but differ from them very much 
in others. The general arrangement of them has been a chamber 3 or 4 feet long 
and broad, sunk slightly Into the ground or rock, and heaped round with earth up to 
the level of the capstone on all sides, exeejit where a narrow passage was left through 
the mound to the chamlier; the entrance to tho chamber is thought to have been 
closed with dry nismonry ; the mound was siirroiiiuled by a circular uumortiircd wall of 
large stones, like many of tliosc iu Scotland, but it was also roofed with large stones 
laid fiat iu circles covering it completely up to the capstone ; tho upper edge of eocli 
course projected above and outside the lower edge of the course above it, so that the 
rains, which are very heavy at times, run into instead of runuing off from the mounds, 
and this has caused the ruin of most of them. Rorlase {Dolmens of Ireland, Figs. 488 
and 489) gives a representation of a cairn aud dolmen cist at Varzeit, in the island of 
Saiulande in the Baltic, which seem to resemble this Tunisian ty^ie, though it may lie 
doubted whether they really do. Professor Hamy compares tho Tunisian monument of 
Henchir-cl-Asscl, the largest aud best pre.served of its kiud, to the Modra^eu and Toin- 
beau do la Chr5tieiiiic iu Algeria. Some of the mounds contain two, three, or four 
chambers, cadi with a separate way cut through the monnd to it; these differ so niiich 
from tho European dolmen tombs that Professor Hamy is perfectly justified iu regard* 
iug them as a separate class, but it must not be forgotten that the dolmens of Europe 
have their local varieties also. Mixed with these circular flag-covered tumuli there are 
tombs cut in the rock with steps leading dowu to them, which resemble some of the very 
early Egyptian tombs. A. L. L. 

Printed by Kthb usd dPorriswooDB, Uis Uaiesty’s tenters, Kast. ilaLrdiii]|; Street, K.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Gvilnea: Sorcery. With Plate D. Seligmann. 

Note on a Skull prepared for purposes of Sorcery, from the fyy 
Mekeo District, British New Guinea. Wy C. G. Scligmrnitty M.B. Cl 

Tho accoinpanyinj^' plate represents a skall decked for purposes of sorcery. It was 
collected by tho Daniels Etlinograpliical Expedition and had originally como from the 
Mekeo District of British New Guinea. Tho prcciso circumstances attending its pre* 
paration are nnkuowu, but it was seized iu the Mekeo District and scut to Port Moreskv, 
some sixty miles distant, ns evidence of tho pernicious and detidly sorcery practised in 
Mekeo. The skull is that of a young adult, probably a female; it iiiu.st haro Inin 
exposed in the jungle for some time provious to its use as a charm, since the roots of 
various plants can still bo seen iutertwiuetl iu tho different Jossir, and oocnpyiiig the 
interior of the cranium. 

As shown in the plate, it is fixc«l hotweeu two split cane uprights, connected bv 
two cross-pieces. Alrovo the last-named is a slcniler framework of cane hoops, covcrctl 
with reddened BroussoMtia bast. In this is supported the skull, resting on the occipital 
bone, so that the base is presented vertically to the observer. 

In this aspect it is taken to resemble a face, the nose being rcprcsontc<l by a .straight 
piece of cane attached to tho framework, and similarl}' covcrctl with reddened bast. 
From tho lower extremity of the latter projects a cane loop, through which is thrust a 
woo<len skewer, representing a shell nose-pin. Below this again, al.so suspended from 
tbo framework supporting the skull, is an ornament made of two Itoars* tusks, fa.siencd 
root to root by a string lashing. This corresponds to the hghtiug ornament, called at 
Port Moresby musikaka, which is held in the teeth during a battle. The eyes of this face 
arc formed hy tho zygomaticand two thin cane loops on oitlicr side represent tho 
ears. A strip of cane is lashctl hy either end to the two zygomatic arches, ami forms an 
arch over the maxillary portion of tho face, the extremities extending back almost ns far 
as the auditory mcuiits. To this arch is attached a dense fringe of hiimnu hair and white 
feathers ; tnfts of the former are fastened at intervals to tho framework sup])orting the 
skull, and cover tho whole of the frontal and a portion of the parietal bones. Between 
the skull and the framework at the back, and uot shown in the pbotogruph, is thrust a 
bunch of white cockatoo feathers. 

A number of charms are fastened here and there to the pieces of cane wbich support 
the skull ; most of these consist of bunches of herbs, but there are also a fragment of 
dead contI, the mandible of a fish, and a water-worn pebble of Teinoil ipiartz. 

As to the purpose of the charm, the natives asserted that it was u.sed to procure the 
death of an enemy, though they could not explain the method of procedure to compass 
the desired result. Quartz pebbles, such us that nttache<l to this charm, are themselves 
considered of deadly potency, and Chalmers has described how in his time one partioiilar 
quartz crystal was notorious throughout the W'aima villages for its death-dealing powers. 
(^Pioneering in New Guinea, pp. 311, foil.) 

A coconut spnthe bag, containing a number of clongnted water-worn pebbles, ainl 
some fragments of grass charms, wn-s found with the skull. It was asserted by the 
natives that these stones had some obscure connection with tho snake, but I have 
reasons to Ijelievo tlint they themselves had no strong convictions on this point, at any 
rate, in tl»e matter of these particular stones. C. G. SELIGMANN. 


A Note on Australian Religion. 


Tliomas, 

Bg N. ir. 
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Australia: Religion. 

Balame and the Bell-bird. 

Thomas, M.A. 

Among the many problems suggested by the works of Spencer and Gillen, ami 
particularly by the Northern Tribes, is that of the relation between the anthropomorphic 
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iu)'tlis aull inouiidi; of ibe Kusierii tribes nud the niiimul iiiylbs niul uiouods of tbe 
Ceutinl tribes. Eiicb group wiis or is in tbe biibit of preparing for tbe initiation 
ceremonies ii piece of ground on wbicb tbe sacred lieiugs were depicted, together wiili 
scenes from their mythicul history, by mounds of earth. Among the tribes of the 
soutli-east the custom is recorded by Eyre,* and earlier still some important facts were 
recorded of the ceremonies of the Wellington district by licndorson.t He relates thni 
“ Pianic,’' who is said to have caused a Hood long ago, and is expected to cause another in 
the future,{ was represented by a recumbent figure, and that tbe eyrie of the eagle-hawk, 
under which guise they figured the evil spirit Mndjogoug,§ was also represented. The 
story was thnt Piamo bad many children, but all save two were destroyoil by the 
eagle-hawk. 

Among the Untbunna the Wilynru ceremony commemorates the victory of the 
Itcll-binl, Oreoira cristn(tt\ (the name is also given to Myzanfha >uelanophri/i), over the 
eagle-hawk, who was formerly a cannilial and destroyed many of mankind. Although 
the two myths arc uoi identical they are, it is clear, closely counocted, and the question 
arises, is Baiamc a snblimated bell-hird, or is the hell-bird a decayed Baiame ? 

These mytli.s of combats between oigic-liawk and crow or other animnLs are common 
all over the south and esist of iho continont,? nud on the whole it seems probable that 
the Baiunic clement is secondary, llns Buimuc, then, dcvolo|>cd out of one of the.oc 
combative crows, or has be replaced one ? So far as we cun judge, the relation between 
Punjdel and the englc-bnwk .seems to l>o close, and it is difficult in bis case to .suppose 
that the myth bus l>ecii trau-sformed, hccniisc, unlike the Baiamc myth quote<l above, the 
animal adversary has not put on human fonn. Tbe question is not one tlint can I'c 
readily solvctl, and I will not attempt to solve it here. 

It may noted that tho evidence of Heudereou, who wrote in IB29 nr 1830, 
completely throws light on Dr. Tylor’s theory** thnt Baiame was a creation of the 
missionaries lietwecn 1830 and 1840. Here wc see him figuring its a great magician, 
indeed, nither than n “ high god,*' in the initiation rites of tribes absolutely uiitoncheil nt 
the lime, so fur ns I know, by inissioiiary inflncncc. 

Ill 1S37 Macnrthnr writes.ff thnt they Imve a general idea of n creator, himsoll' 
niicrcated, and dance in February and March in honour of Baiame. 

An ounce of positive being more valuable tlinn a ton of negative evidence, we might 
allow tlio testimony of tho.so two witnesses to outweigh the numerons early denials of 
tlic e.xislence of an nhorigiual god. But they do not by any means stand alone. 

Ill addition to Henderson and Macarlbur wo have the reports of tlie first missionaries. 
The Wellington Mis.sion was o|>cnod curly in Octolier, 1832,J{ some six months after the 
inis.sionnrieK reached New South Wales. A year or so after their arrival nt Wellington 
they record§§ that the blacks had two or three names for the devil hut nouo for God ; 
their expectntion of n flood in tbe fnture is also rceor(Ied.|| Baiamc is said to live over • 
tbe watcrUll and to have made them nil, but this was denied earlier*"'**’*; and they see him 
ill dreams and pray to him (?). The Rev. R. Taylor rcjiorts in 1839ttt riiat they believe 
ill three gods—one of whom made all things, iinocber is his son, and tho thinl tolls them 
when to corroborce, ap|>oinl.s their ceremonies, and tcaclies them their sncreil songs. 
There seems, however, to he .some coufnsiou ticre. 

In a MS. vocabulary of the Wirradhuri language a.s spoken in the Wellington 
district of Xew South Wales, Arclidcncon Gunther makes some remarks on the subject 

• II.. 231!. t Oluffniliatu iw the (Uaiiie» nf X. S, Ilk/w aai V»m Viemru'* ZiiHif, p. 14«, 

t ty. J. D. Long, IK 4r>0. § McCoinbie, ilwJifroiiaM p. 101. 

II Ilitex KrpeiitioH, II., 74. ^ Pf, Mathew, Engle-JJntri nmf f’mir. 

•• JuMtH. AMthr. Itu!., XXI., 202 tg. ft K. S. Wales, IJ., .Sol. 

♦f Church l/;«. Jice., 1833. Ih. V„ 32. IH /ft. VI., 228. /ft. 235, 23P. 

••• Cf. Min. of Er., .3. tff IWrl. Pniiers, 1844. XXXIV., N.k C27, p. 40. 
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of Uaiiirac.** riio Itook (late<I IS.’Jf) aii<l con(uito< Mtnio 2,.iCX) words ; it must, llK'ro- 
fore, have takcu some considerable time to collect. Archdcncou Uaiillier had Imd, 
therefore, opportunities for Icarniii); details of the l»clief in Buiiniic mid was prolnil'ly 
the sonrcc of Hale’s infonnatioii. Of liaiaine he writes :— 

“ There is no doubt in ni}' mind that the name Haiainai refers to the .Supreme Heiiijf, 
and the ideas entertained by some of the more thoughtful almri^incs eniiccrniii^ Him 
are a remnant of original traditions prevalent among the aneieiits about the Oeity. 
Baiamni was dcscribeil to me by one of the nio.st intelligent and thonglitfiil of the abori¬ 
gines in the following terms, to give his own simple expressions in Kiiglisli thus :— 

“ (1.) Ho lives a great way off from this earth towards .snnriring. 

“ (2.) He has always been sitting down (or living) there, long, long time ago. He 
never dies. 

“ (3 ) He can do w'hat he likes : when he wants or says unyihing, it must l>o done ; 
if he wants to eat bread or Ksh, they must come to him. 

“ (4.) He is very good, he hurts nolmdy ; lie likes the bhn-ks who are good. 

There is also an idea cntertuinetl by the more thoughtful that goml native.s will 
go to Baiamai when they die.t Nor must I omit to meution that tlicre 1ms been from 
time to time, i.e., every three or four years, a curious ccrenuniy iierformcd niiiong the 
blacks, several trilies liciiig assembled, which appeared to lie a renniniit of some religions 
rite?. A song wos sent for the occasion by Baiamai or liis son, which was sung by 
those nsscniblud ; a solemn procession took place, eertain mysterious tignres painted on 
pieces of hark of men and other objects were displaycti at the time. 

“To obtain all the particubirs of this ceremony was impossible, as it was to lie kept 
n secret among the aborigines. My informant, as far as he veutnrcsl i<> tell me anything 
nliont it, cbnrgeil me not to luciition it to nnybmly. 

“I would further add that the idea of a future stale is not ipiile cxliiiet nnnmg 
them, although some of them s|)cnk like iuRdels ami will hear of uo hereafter . . 

He thinks (he idea of tmnsmigratioii is of white origin.^ 

Eyre§ mentions (Il:i4.'>) the belief in Biain on the Mnrrnmbidgee ami Biain-baiteby 
on the ilurray. He is said to be like u black but deformed ; bis deformity results from 
bis sitting cross-legged in bis canoe. 

The only other reference lieforc the time of Hidloyji occurs in a report (18.52) of 
I lie Moravian Missions at Lake Bogu 1' “Sometimes instead of answering they sliowed 
us figures cut out of bark w'liicli they called jsissibly a kind of idol or picture 

of the devil . . . Tiio good spirit they call pci a nici.” On a Inter pagett "o 
reiul, “ They have some idea of ii liiglicr being . . . l*cinnioi, they say, lives uji 
nliove and their magicians taught them that he had created all things ; they have to 
“ ]ilaeutc liim by dunces . . . They nnnic him also Muhiiiuin-inn-rok, whicli seems 

“ to inenii ‘fatlicr of all’ (w/rt//»iw/t = father).” This is probably flic same uanic 
ns that given by Hewitt for the WotjolMilIuk in the form Mami-ngornk.^^ 

Dr. Howitt reprodiices§§ wiibout coininent a statement of Manning's tliut inission- 
nrics did not until many years after 1831 land at Sydney on their way to Morcloii 
Bay and never eaine to the southern disiricts (of N .S. Wales ?) at nay time. This 

* H“wilt. Xiilirr Tril^n, p. 6il2, mentions liinl this exists: l;e wns, Imwewr, iiiinlilc lo Iscil ii. t'f, 
r. S. / ■rill, Krp., m/m , p. 110. 

t ty. K. 8. W. rapers, 181.*, Minntrn nf KrUlmre, !i37, 3. 

t TIick seems no ruvsuii t-i doubt that in w-me |iarts a Iwliif in lr.iiismii:riilio:i ixisteil. I'f 
Snlvailo, Mfinmm Aixt,, pji, lli2, 2li0; Jlimitni, liw, rit„ Margillivrsy. I.. IS : Parker. -Hwr., p 25 • 
Mlcolay, Aili’t., p. 9 ; 1). Field, ({rwj. Tr*,, p. Hi* J L. Parker, Ijuj. Tiilci, p. SJ4 ; Tlmrnluii, .Mrfrx 
11,4 ; liacklmiise. Xarr., p. 481 : r/. Margdliviay, T'uj.. 1., 4S. 

§ JnurmU, ][., 362 ; rf. S.A. Pnrl. Pn|>oni. 186t), III., "3. | Srr ytifurr, X., .521. 

< .Viaiimtliliitt niitdrM JliUrniriiiflHilr.'SXll,, +t /A., p. US. 

•• Xntta = devil, evil spirit. It Howitt, p. 491. 85 Xatirf TrUirr, p. ,5l'l, 
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is entirely erroneous.* Missionaries from the Pacific were at Port .Tackson for » 
short time forty years earlier (1798-1801), and Marsden remained and established 
his mission at Paramatta in 1815. Tbrelkeld worked at Newcastle in 1825-6 and at 
Lake Macquarie in 1826-7, and again from, I believe, 18.32 till 1841. There was a 
native institution at Sydney from 1828 till 1841,at least; the Wellington Mission lasted 
from 1832 till 1843; the German mission at Moreton Bay was esmhlished in 1836. 
The Moravians went to Australia, I believe, in 1838, and there was certainly a Wesleyan 
mission at Merri Creek, near Melbourne, for some years, from 1836 onwanls. Possibly 
there were others who have escaped my notice. 

Mr. Manning's asseriionf is thus ntterly wide of the mark. It docs not, liowever, 
follow that the beliefs of the wild natives were markedly or even at all aftectc<l by the 
worK of these missionaries. On the other hand, it seems certain that if Mr. Manning 
did not himself distort the beliefs of the natives with whom be came in contact in 
1844-5, he must have taken his facts from those who hod boon under Christian influence. 
From the uncritical character of Mr. Manning's statements wc may infer that the former 
is more probable. However this may bo, it is evident that Dr. Tylor’s theory of the 
missionary origin of Baiame between 1830 and 1840 is entirely untenable, and very 
stroiig evidence would lie necessary to establish even a prima facie c.nse for a non-native 
origin of a being, who, in the earliest reports, bears such obviously native characteristics, 
and is in no way contaminated by Christian elements. 

The mention of ^Indjogong as a being who is present at the /lont suggests that he is 
in reality not nti ovil spirit, hut the counterpart of Daramninn. Dr. Ilnwitt has even 
maintaiuc<l the same view of Kuiii. It would, however, take me too far to discuss this 
here. 

One point may, perhaps, be mentioned iu conclusion. GomI or evil beings—Bunjil, 
Miuljegong, Mullion, &c.—cither bear the name of the evil hawk or are closoly associated 
with it; one of the names of the phrntrics in the tribes in question is frequently the 
same ns one of these unincs. It may lie no more than a coiucidence, but the name of 
the Urabnnna ceremony is Wiiyaru, and tcelu or toilyaru is the name of a bird—the 
curlew—from Port Lincoln to some distance north of the Arunta. The Nano tell a 
storyj of how a man who nearly destroye<l them was turne<l into a welu. Can we infer 
from this that the liell-hird in the Umbunna myths is tho curlew of other tribes, or that 
they have substituted tbe bell-bird for the curlew ? Whether this is so or not, it is 
iutcrcsting to uote that weltt mid cognate forms seem to be tho root of the phratry name 
of several oight-cinn trilie8§ ; the Wnagai, Walpnri, and WaiTnmiiugu have Ulunrii ; 
the Bingongnia, Wiliuku| ; tho Uinliaia, Gnauji, and Tjingilli, the more remote form 
lllitchi or Willitchi. But this is no more than a conjecture. N. W. THOMAS. 


New Guinea. Seligmann. 

Further Note on the Progress of the Cook-Danlels Expedition to nr\ 
New Guinea. Bp C. G. Seligmann, M.B. Zv 

The latter part of our stay in New Guinea was devoted to the aoutb-castorn 
extremity of the Possession, some of its many islands, and the Trohriand group. Tho 
uutires of the Trohriands, as n-ell as of their “ outliers,” the far less visited Murshull 
Bennett group, are totemio, their system presenting the essential fealures described in 
my previous letter. As noted by Sir William McGregor, a well-definetl system of chief- 
ship exists in both these groups, but it appeared to Daniels and myself that tho authority 


• Set Tran*. ZonH, JJiu. Sor., IV., Itc.; Symons' lAft of Draper ; Backhouse's Leitere, &c. 
t JoMn. Roy. Sit., N. S. tVales, 1882. 

I Traru. PkU. hut., Viet., V., 104 ; of. Curr. 1., 402. 

§ Spencer and Gillen, Aorthem Trilet, pp. lOO, 101,102. 

I Ih. p. I0(\ the name is given as Illitji, but two pages later Wiliuku occurs In Uie text. 1 assume 
that tlie Utter is right. 
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of oveu the big chief of n district was uot, and never had been, us great ns Sir William 
thought it. The Marshall Benuett islands arc a group of atolls which have been niiswl 
some 300 to 600 feet. At Kwniawata a portion of the densely vegetnted seaward elitt’ 
face is so steep that ladders (for their own use be it noted) have l>cen constructed by 
the natives who live in hamlets, each consisting primarily of a jiortion of a clan, in iho 
central lagoon depression of the island. Here are situated their wonderfully fruitfid 
gardens sheltered alike from the fury of the mon.soon and the spindrift from the sen. 
The folk of these islands were uot, and never hiul Itceu, cannibals, thus differing from 
the majority of the natives of this district of New Guinea. In this they resemble the 
inhabitants of Murna, the Woodlarks, with whom they are probtitdy ethnically identical. 
Both at Mtirua, Gawa (one of the Marshall Bennetts), and the Trobriund.s the large 
built'Up canoes aro made, which arc alike the tnuling boats and trt>opships of the 
archipelagoes of the south-eastern cxtmnity. 

While at Mnrna a visit was paid to Suloga, near which is siluatctl the epnirry 
wheuco was obtained the stone for the adzes which wero traded along the S.E. ci>ust at 
least ns far west ns Port Moresby. The inhabitants of the two Suloga villages, whose, 
monopoly the quarry formerly wu.s, have l>een almost entirely extenuinatcil by one of 
those inysteriou.s epidemics of which one is constantly hearing in New Guinea. But 
the beach, on which liveil the few survivors, bore evidence of their former importauco 
and activity. For some JOO yards from below low-water mark to the etlge of the jungle 
the snudy beach became stoney, a layer some 4 to 6 inche.s thick of chips covering the 
whole arcji. We later found thinucr but more extensive deposits of chips on the hillside 
ou the way to the quarry, and picked up a number of uulini.she«l implements, .>^mc of 
the roughest type and uoue poli.shed. At the quarry itself we found one of tlie spherical 
pebbles with which the stone was worked, and we sub8C<iuently traded another. At 
Wagawaga in Milne Bay, although the usual totcmic system obtaineil, there was a 
grouping of the clans into two cxogamoiis groups. These groups regulated the 
extremely ceremonial cannibalism of these i>eople, the corpse iKiiug cut up in certain 
of the .stone circles called gahniia, which were used for no other purpose. Each clan 
had such a cannibal galmna, as well as the gahaun usctl ns a 8(|UuttiDg and deliberating 
place by the older men of the tribe, but no member of the iuterman’ying clans might 
enter each other's cannibal gahaua, or jmrtnkc of tbe cannibal feast, which might, 
however, be freely shared with the men of the clan.'' into which a given chin might uot 
marry. C. G. .SKLIGMANN. 


Obituary; Stolpe. Read. 

Hjalmar Stolpe. Born April 23rd, 184.1; died January 27th, 1905. 

Jhj C. II. Read, F.S.A. OU 

The scientific world is the jioorer by the death of Hjalmar StoliK?, the Director 
of tbe Ethnographical Museum in Stockholm, who passed away in Jnuuary of the 
present year at the ngo of sixy-four. By his death the Instilutc loses an Honorary 
Fellow. His work, both in the Held of arclucology and in that of ethnography, 
is of great interest, and there cun lie no doubt of its yiermnuent value. He was born 
on the 23rd of April 1B41, and was engaged at a fairly early age in antiipiarian anil 
elhuologicnl studies, us an assistant in the Swetlish Historical Museum. Daring 
his employment there ho superintended the exploration of the graves in the island of 
Bjdrku, where discoveries of considerable importance were made -and arc described in 
Stolpe’s report. He afterwards became a teacher of urchu>ology in the University of 
Lund. About the year IbbO he came to Loudon in connection with ethnological studies, 
and I saw a great deal of him at that lime. I did uot then know the precise purpose of 
his studies, nor did 1 learn until a curious circumstance happened in the year 1891. The 
London Missionary Society hod just tmnsferreil their magnificent Pacific collection to 
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the British Maaenm, aud I wm anxious to Lring the fact to the public notice. I took 
the metliod of dealing with certain types of orimnaent iu the Tahitian and neighbouring 
islands, aud in a few weeks had elaborated a development scheme which I laid before 
tlie Jnstitutc.* The curious point was tlmt on the very day I was to read this paper I 
fccoived from Stolpc a far more ample treatment of the same series, but arriving nt 
almost identical results. It appeared in Swedish, but was trnuslated into English by 
Mrs. Colley March. It was odd that though Stoipe had been working at his theory for 
ten years or more, ho had never s]>okeM of it to me, so that I Lad unwittingly taken up 
the identical series. Much later he paid atteution to the ornamental motives of the 
American nhorigiues, and publishe.! his results under the title, Studier i Avterikatisk 
OrnatucHtik —n mine of valimble informutioii and suggestion. His voyage round tho 
world ill tho Vniiatliit in 188.3-8.5 was of immense value to him in such studies, aud led 
probably to his gifuliinlly relinquishing arcliieology for ethnology, and later to his 
uppointinent as Director of the Ethnographical Museum when it was separated from 
Zoology. Ho was a most genial iiinn with varied and ])loasing gifts, not the least of 
these being a most beautiful voice, and he often begged to be allowed to substitute a 
song for a speech at the cheerful baiitjuets which add to the charm of scientific con¬ 
gresses. With such a niiiguificeiit frame one would have expecfwl him to exceetl the 
normal s]>nii of life. Would tlmt he had! C. H. READ. 


Lang. 

31 


Africa. 

The Relig^ion of the Fans. I)i/ Andrew Lang. 

In the Itevae dr I'llisioire des Religions, Septcmber-Octoher, 1904, M. E. 

Allegret gives an account of the itiligions ideas of the Fans. It tends to confirm my 
own ideas alxnit early religion. M. All£grct has for fifteen years been studying, lie 
begau, as inquirers usually do, liy asking questions—the wrong method. Then ho 
learned the language, listened, observed, and waited. What ho oltscrvcd was a snlMlued 
fetishism—no "idols,” no fotish-honso,few fetishes hung up at the cutranccs to villages, 
no priestly ciiste, nor wisnrds by profession. There wore tabus, and the ordinary 
maleficent “ sympathetic magic ”—bnruiug a man's hair, or clippings of his nails, on 
jinriKise to injure him. .Second sight exists, and the belief in malcflcout ghosts. 
I’rayers and a piece of hauairn, or a few drops of water, arc offered to great trees, rocks, 
nml so forth, and the usual personal fetishes arc worn " for hick." 

A hideous magical rite, a supper with a corpse, confers invisibility. I do not 
remember this ns practised elsewhere. Ancestors receive prayer and feasts of fish or 
fowls. 

This is the conspicnons aspect of the cult. M. All^grot know of no other lielicf 
till an old chief, pointing to the sunset, asked, “ Did not God (^Nznmc) depart that 
way ? ” M. All^gret was silent, and the chief contiiincd to ask questions about iv god 
lieliind tlie sun. Theu M. All^gret iu turn asked what he mount, and found that his _ 
answers were corroborated by everyone,'and by the triulitious which are repeated iu the 
evenings. There is a creator, jVzamc, who dwells iu the sky ; tho idea is dying out, 
mid is most vigorous iu the interior. Ho nse<l to ho thought black ; since tbey met 
Europoniis they iucliiie to think him white. There is no cult, only ejaculations iu 
moments of danger: “ A Tare Nzanie! ” “ Oh, Father God 1 ” When Nzame is 
mentioned tlie name is usually followed by a phrase, eng' a ne Mebeghe, 

Mebeghe Menkiea, Sukama, Mbongwe. 

Of this phrase mythical explanations were given. Nzame is the sou of Mebeghe 
who is dead, or the sou of Mebeghe’s wife, Sukame. Others said that nil tho names 
were names—“honour-giving names”—of Nzame. M. Allegrct says tlmt, in fact, the 
names are roofs no longer used with the same suffixes : Kwa, iu Menkwa, means “ to 

• Journ. A»,thr. XXL. p, ISO. 
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piilgo, Aitxi/a, ill Snkumtt, is king to nrrniigc], Mhonyirr is “ KiitliiT »!’ Lifn,” 

lint tho etymology of trjulitioiml iiumes does not often yield Irnstivortliy evitlenec. 
riie l<nns, however, arc satisfied with these ctinirilogics. i'lie ntune Nxninc, Nyiiinhi, 
Assynnic, Anynni, &e., is found iimrmg all the It.intii peoples whom M. .Mlcgrel has 
olwerroil. Tlio myth is that the being so inimeil oneo dwell among them on ciiilli. and 
left them for the sky Iiccunsc of some ofl’eiices. Of old ho gave them axes and Imws. 
In the .same way tho Kaitish tribe, reporte»l on by Messrs. .S|ion(!er and Gillen, believe 
III Atnatii, a black aelf-ereuted being in the sky. lie expelled his sons, for disols'dience, 
to carlh. “Along with them ho let down everything that the bhiek fellow has, spwirs, 
Iwoinerangs, tomahawks, elnlis, . . . anil thus he made the Aleheritigii in the 
Kaitish tribe” (AorM/rw 't'rihes of Cfutral Auntniliit, jip. I5W, dltll). Mr. llowitt 
gives many examples of similar “ All Fathers.” 

As among the Kaitish, “ their religions ideas have almost no intliieiiee on the 
“ ordinary life of the Fans.” N/.:ime is a fading idea, overcome by fetishism and 
ancestor worship, and, among tho Kaitish, tho Udief in his fatherhoiMl will probably be 
siipersedal by the existent belief—that of the Arnnta and other trilws—in evolution and 
re-incarnation. Among the I)ic-ri, Mr. Sieberf only found traecs, either faint or eonecaled, 
of Arawoljn, who went about making watercourses, and now lives in the sky." The 
Diori, however, unlike the tribes with Udief in rc-iiiearnation, hold that they will go 
to tho sky.t 

Kvery where, 1 think, we find traces of the All Father bedief yiebling, among the 
Kaitish, to the Aleheringa and evolutionary hypothe.ses : among the Fans, to ancestor 
worshi|>, and ap[inrcntly extinct among the Arnnta and other northern tribes. Unt only 
long residence and inaslerv of the laiignngcs enn enable inquirers to nsccrtiiiii the trntli. 

ANDHEW LAXC. 


Canada: Indians. Boyle. 

Canadian Indians in 1904. Jty Dnrid Itoyle, Stifit rhitrtideuf oj'l/ir Toronto qq 
Museum: Local Correspondent of the Authropoloyieol Institute. 0*1 

-As may i-eadily be supposed by all who do not take it for granted that our abori- 
giucs throiigliotit the Dominion arc of “one nation and kindred and jicoplo and tongue,” 
and that they are similarly cireitmstaiieed, the condition of the Indian varies exceedingly. 
'I'hosc who live near the month of tho Mackenzie, those of the prairies, and those of the 
old proviuoc.s, dirter nearly ns much in many respects us do the iulinbitunts of Italy from 
the Scandinavians, or us the Orcadians from the Majoivaiis. 

Tho Keport of the De|>arliuciit of Indiii'i AH'nirs for tlic year ending .1 line .SOtli, 
11)04, is an illustnitcd volume of more than 600 pages, and contains, as usual, a niulti- 
liiJe of facts and figures digested and iiiidigcsteil reluiiiig to the state of thc“ Agencies ” 
ill diflcient ]>ortioiis of the Dominion. 

From tlio suinmary of this information mode by ilr. Frank Fedlcy, Deputy Siipcr- 
iiilciideiit of Indian Afiairs to the Hon. Clifibrd .Sifton, the Superiiitcndeiit-Gcucrul at 
Ottawa, we learn that in all the provinces, except Ontario, there has hecu “suhstaiitial 
)>iogrc88,” nlthoiigh in no ease has there liecu “ but small jicreejiliblo advance towards 
“ the iicqiiisitioii of the higher spirit of citizenshi]),” alihoiigh “the standard of 
“ civilisation already reached has las-ii fully maiiituiiietl.” 

Xo doiiht the uiithorities are anxious to put the liesi face on matters hy means of 
the ciiphciiiism in the last ((uotatioii, hut perhaps it should rather read that the spirit 
of the Indians is now eficcluully broken, although everytliiiig reasonable is being done to 
maintain the people in something like comfort. 

It is reassuring to be informed that “in the younger provinces, among the Istuils in 
“ process of civilisation where progress is imturally more noticeable, there has not been 
* UowiCt, .Yrftirs Tritenof ftouth-eioiers AHstralia, pp. 71)3, 7tl4. t p. 8(K). 
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wautiug growth in all the directions which make for independence,” and that in the 
North-west Territories u “ stage has been reached at which the nble-bo4lied in the mixed 
“ farming districts have become practically self-supporting.” 

Many bands, it most be remembered, yet lead os uoina4lic an existence as the exten¬ 
sion of settlements permit, living mainly, if not altogether, on the results of hunting and 
fishing. When these fiiil, it is only in the extreme north Imyond immeiliate Government 
arsistance that real siitlering ensues. 

Nearer to “ the front ” great care is taken to prevent unscrnpulous traders from 
selling intoxicants on the reserves, althongb, notwithstanding so much vigilance, we 
learn from some of the agency reports that the Indian and the whiskey too often come 
together. 

In proof of tho contention that the Indians hold their own in the matter of 
{lopulatiou the following tables of vital statistics are supplied :— 


— 

■ ■ 

iilOTBS. 

Deaths. 

Gain. 

boss. 

Ontario ... 

. 


150 

115 

— 

Quebec - - 


313 

196 

117 

— 

Kova Scotia ... 


79 

63 

16 


New Branswick ... 


90 

62 

28 


Prinos Edward Inland 


17 

13 

1 


British Colombia ... 

. 

778 

887 


109 

Manitoba .... 


30:> 

263 

12 

— 

North-west Territories 


tU.'i 

116 

19 

— 

Totals 

- 

2,1113 

2,380 

371 

109 







- 


POPULATIOXS. 







Increase. 

Decrense. 







1908. 

1901. 



Ontario - . . . 


31,003 

21,191 

!I8 


Quebec • - 

• f 

11,060 1 

11,119 

83 

— 

Nora Scotia 


1.930 { 

1,998 

6H 

— 

New Brnnswick 


1,699 . 

1,691 

— 

5 

Prince Sdwaid Isla 

1 

.301 1 

202 

— 

9 

nritiali Columbia 

• i 

2.-,,ri82 ! 

25,231 

— 

318 

Monilulia 

. ! 

6,82!) 

0,773 

— 

51 

Norih-wost Territories ■ 


17,619 

17,661 

— 

K8 

Beyond Treaty limits 


22,081 

22,081 

t 

1 

Tot.sls 

• 

108,233 

107,978 

219 

501 


The Deputy Superintendent further on refers to the common belief “that the Indian 
is adyiug race,” n belief he calls in question. At most, it is to be feared thnt the Indians 
just hold their own in point of number, but it cannot be doubtetl that miscegenation as 
well ns disease is slowly doing its work. As is imiuted ont in the report, there is assuredly 
a tendency on tho part of some 1)auds to disappear, and it is admitted “ that there is 
“ prevalent among the Indians a scrofulous condition which prerlisposes them to mesenteric 
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“ coijsumptioii, nud still more to phthisis aud olher pulmoiiiiry, 1>roiicliiat, and eatiirrlud 
“ nlTections,'’aud reference is mode to the “ first effect of eivilixntion'’connected with the 
change from comparatively open wigwams and tec)>ees to little, overcrowded, dark, and ill- 
“ ventilated houses . . . aggravated by unclean linhits and proiuisonous expcctom- 
“ tiou.” Those reasons are certainly gooil ns far as they go, hut there is surely some 
more subtle, deep-lying cause than is here assigned for the decrease or the stagnation in 
number. It would almost seem ns if, not seldom, the very proximity and occasional 
conttict of the white man had something to do with this, just ns we know respecting the 
maleficent effects produced by the appearance of strangers among insnhir populations, 
e.g., in St. Kildn, and, as Darwin has pointed out was tho case in some Patagonian 
islands nud mainland districts, to sny nothing of whnt occurs among certain breeds of 
sheep in the south of England. 

Tho most excessive death rate o<‘cnrrctl in Urifisli Columbia, nml is attributed to 
the crowdiug together of the people ut [ratlachos, nud prohubly, too, nt olher ccrcmoniul 
gatherings, hut this is just what they have always done. In some districts small-pox 
seldom quite disjippcnrs, but its effects seem to he less fatal than formerly. Other 
diseases mentioned arc whooping-cough, measles, aud scarlet fever. 

As farmers, our Indians arc not great successes. Tlic jump from the iioinud to tho 
fixcil life was too sudden aud too wide. It might have proved advantageous bml it been 
l>ossiblo to make tho Indian first a ranciier—a stock miser—hut it is easier to suggest 
this than to devise a war of making the ex]>erimcnt. 

Tho accompanying table, which might l>e far worse, will serve to give ii good idea 
of our dusky brothers’ standing as agriciiltiirisis and stock-raisers :— 


— 

1 

. Pupiilatiou. 

1 

' Acres. 

1 

' flonieil Stock, j 

Hurscs. 

Ontario 

21,191 1 

1 is,00t5 


3,032 

Quebec 

It,nil •• 

4,M>I 

2,019 

7i53 

Xova Scotia ... 

1.91IS 

140 

296 

.VJ 

New Itranswu'k 

1,094 

622 

48 

12 

Prince Edwanl lalniHl 

292 

09 

— 

— 

Rritisli Columbia 

2.',2.S4 


7/i77t 

16,276 

Jilauitoba .... 

- iK77r> , 

1,024 

2,479 

646 

Korth-west Tcirltories 

17,.T0I > 

11,901 

18,8.'. 

12,247 


Here and there on tho Six Nation and Mississauga lleserrcs excellent results may 
he seen, quite equal, indeed, to tho best of those achieved by adjoining white settlers. 
On these reserves, also, ore held very creditable agricultural exhibitions, in which fully 
us much interest is sliown ns the average fair in any port of Ontario. 

Ill tho other provinces less interest is cxhibitcil in farming. Tho Quebec Indians 
take to lumbering and some minor industries, while in the north-west more attention is 
(Miid to live stock than in any other part of the Dominion. It is mentioned that the 
Picgiins, a Imud which not long ago refused to take cnftlc on any consideration, have 
recently built eleven miles of wire fence us an enclosure for henls. 

The farm produce of Inst year amouiitod in Ontario to the value of 3.30,9K(> dollars ; 
in Queliec, 115,410 ; in llritish Coliinibin, 29.3,(KK) ; and in Munitohn and the North-west 
Territories to 339,676 dollars. 

Indian fishing and hunting results give us for the Dominion a total of more than 
§1,000,000, while from other industries a sum exceeding §600,0(X) was earucil. 

Very few Indians live in our cities and larger towns, and it is even seldom that m’c 
find them in villages among white people. They prefer living in communities of their 
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owi), and in Tviater, when not engaged in himling or in the liiidbor ciiinps, they make 
Inerossc sticks, axe and fork handles, whip Imndlos, and split black ash for baskets, 
while the women knit, do betid work, make fancy liaskets, and knick-knacks of various 
kinds in birch hark orn.irocnted by dycsl porcupine quills. 

Considenihlo attention is paid by the Government to the education of the children, 
hilt few of them even go beyond the rudiments. 

Not many of the old people are fond of etincation, and in too many cases the teachers 
employed arc not of the kind to induce children to attend sidiool. DAVID UOYLE. 


REVIEWS. 

Uganda. Cunningham. 

Ugtinria tnul it* People*. By J. F. Ciinninghaui, F.R.G.S., F.Z..S. (Secretary qq 
to the Uganda Administration). 1/ondou ; iriitchinsoii, 190.5. Pp. xxix-)-370. UU 
26 X 18 cm. Price 24s. 

Undoubtedly the first impression derived from turning over the loaves of this 
roinarkalile hook is delight in the lieaiitifnl photogi'aphic pictures which adorn almost 
every |Nigc. ilessrs. Hutchinson have of Into brought out a niimW of works dealing 
with Africa and Asia ivinarkablo for their illuslnitions derived from “ nnfuked ” 
photographs; hut we <]iio.-tii>n whether any one of them is superior in this respect to 
the liook of which 3Ir. Cnuninghiiin has been 1>oth author and illustrator. From its 
pictures alone the hook has great educational value. It illustrates in the main the races 
of the western part of the Uganda Protectorate, hut it gives also a number of pictures 
of remarkable beasts, bird.s, and reptile.s, and some charming bits of Uganda scenery. 
We would esiieclnlly single ont for remark the following illustrations :—“ Sese Canoes,’* 
p. 81; ‘‘A Temple of the Domestic Go<l,” p. 102. (This illustrates a remarkable 
incident, a woman making an oftering of wild flowers to the shrine of the village 
ancestral spirit. It is rare that the Negro in his life takes any notice of the glory in 
colour of his wild flowers) ; “ Bngaiida Ferrymen,” p. 176; “An Aut-Eutcr (,1/«w».»),” 
p. 184 ;“Tho Demon Crimoilile,” p. 188 ; “The Incense Tree,” p. 198 ; “ A Water-Lily 
Creek, Unteblie,” p. 207 ; “ The J/inw/, or Blacksmith,” p. 211 ;“Tho Flute-player,” 
p. 213 ; “ .A Snduneso Market Girl,”p. 223 ; “ A Devil Hut,” p. 26.5 ; “ Mxiba Making 
Fira,” p. 294 ; “ Burial of Mtatembwo,” ji. 297. 

A great deal of accurate information is given in this work on the folklore and 
cu.itoms of the indigenous races of the Ugauda Protectorate. The former method of 
burial of the Unjoro kings is described a.s follows:— 

“A cii’ciilur pit was dug, not more than 5 feet iu diameter, and altout 12 feet deep. 
The king’s bodyguard scixcil the first nine Uuyoro men they met and throw them alive 
into the pit. Then the deml body of the king was rolled iu bnrk-eloth, nnd the skiu of 
a cow, newly killed, wrapped round it and sewn. This bundle was then lowered iu the 
midst of the nine men iu the pit. No clay was fillcil iu, but another cow-skin was 
stretched tight across the opening and (icgged down all round. A covering of gross was 
then neatly laid over the skin, and the multitude who were present at the funeral set to 
work at otice to build a temple over the grave. A headman was appointed os watcher^ 
and very many of the personal servants of the deceased were appointed to live in the 
temple and tbeir descendants after them. It was the duty of the surrounding country to 
see that they were supplied with food. 

“Oh, the horrors of that pit! I defy the imagination to picture anything mora 
ghostly. 1'he old Roman laws contained some horrors, but nothing so intensely revolting. 
Coostantiue (a.d. 318) enacted that if a father slew his sou he should suffer the death of 
a parricide ; that is, to be tied up in a sack with a viper, a cock, and an ape, and be 
thrown into water and drowned. But this was practically an instantaneous death, and 
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liOHi'des, it must l>o remembered timt it ivtis a piiiiisliuieiit for an ntroeimis crime ; wUerens 
ill that Unyoro pit the victims must have liveil for at least two or three days, ami 
jirobably devoured the king’s bo<Iy first and each other afterwards.” 

Mr. Cunningham gives several interesting Unyoro traditions i-clating the arrival in 
these negro countries of the groiat lakes of a now deified civilixer from the north. 
This fable<l white man is sometimes callcil Ifttmtifa, ami one tradition asserts that he 
arrived in a canoe from Lake Kioga. lie was of either ICgyptiau ortSnIa race. Wiimala 
ill the folklore of kindred people becomes Kiiitit, and is also known under several other 
designations which are given in my liook on Uganda. Among other interesting 
examples of folklore is one on the origin of the rainliow. There i.s also an amusing title 
on p. 41 ciilitlcd “Cnriuga Swindler.” 

A gooil deal more interesting iiifurmaiion is given about the people of the jtrovince 
of Iluddu that can lie found in any previous work dealing with Ugnmla. 

The following i.s an amusing story from Uganda folklore given in the exact wortN 
in which it was described by a native of Uganda called Timotco. (Timotco has liecoine 
a printer, and this fact, together with the excellent Kiiglish of the story, shows the 
rapid nilvancc of eilucation in Uganda.) 

The Ircix Max. 

In the old days the King asked Waliikagn, the head of the blncksiniths, to make 
an iron man—^a man with blood, real, to talk and walk and have scuse. 

“Here is the material,” said the King, and he threw a numixir of bars at the 
blacksmith. 

“ I supjily the material,” said the King. 

Wnlukaga went away, taking the bars with him, and lie told every one tliodifli- 
cult taskt and asked their advice. All shook their heads, no one knew how it could 
1)0 done. 

“ Why not give if up ? ” asked one. 

“ I cannot, because I have not yet tried ; and to go to the King and say I give it 
up before I have trietl would be im|>eriineut.” 

“ Very good, go on thinking it out,” they said. 

From that time for mauy days Waliikaga spent his time thinking it out and asking 
advice, but without result. 

Cue day ho met a madman who had been sleeping iu the fields, homeless ; and 
when the mutter wius explainctl to him he said, Docs the King snjiply the material ? ” 

“ Yes, he supplies all but the workmanship.” 

“ Has he .supplied the charcoal and wafer I' ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Go back and tell him you want special charcoal and special water to work a man 
in iron. Wood charcoal and lake w’atcr arc goo<l for making hoes and knives, hut to 
make a man it is ilitTercnt. Tell him you want otic hundred loads of the carl>on of 
burnt liuinnn liair, and ten jmts of tears to sprinkle the cbarcoal.” 

The blacksmith returned to the King and told liim, and the King issued an onlcr 
to have every rih of hair in Uganda sliavcn oft’or pnlleil out, and every eye was to weep 
a ([iiarter of a glass of tears. 

There was a great shaving season iu Uganda, the big and the little, the young and 
the old, the hoy and the girl, the man and the woman—every one who had a hair on 
his head or a hair ou his face cut it oft’ or pulled it out ; and when all was brought 
together and burnt there was not even one load of ehareoal. 

The King was not to be easily defeated, so he ordered another shave, aud the result 
was even less than lioforc. 

And the tears would not fill a thimble. 
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Tbe King saw it was not to b« Uono, so he called the blacksmith and said he could 
uot supply the amount of charcoal or tears, and the contract was withdrawn. 

The blacksmith said on his way home, “ Wokubiro oraulalu mu kyama ngn ayogera 
obnlungi gwolabye ; ” or, “ A maJman often says a good thing. Even a fool may assist 
yon sometimes.” Timotko, printer. 

This book will be indispensable to students of African anthropology and folklore. 

H, li. JOHNSTON. 



Fiji. Flson. 

Tales of Old Fiji. By Loriiiicr Fisou. London : Ale.xaader Moring, Ltd., nys 
1904. Pp. 43 + 175. 26x16 cm. Price 7s. 6d. Ot 

If Mr. Fisou’s tales of Old Fiji were designed only as a peg on which to bang au 
iutroclnctory study of phases of Fijian life which have long passed away, their publication 
is amply justified, for, to say tbe truth, the introduction will strike many readers n.s 

l>eing worth all tbe 
tales pnt together. 
With one exception the 
stories cannot be saiti 
to be coDcerned with 
the real Fijians, but 
with the people of the 
Luu sub-group, who, 
long before theTougau 
conquest under Mn’afu, 
wei'e so crossed with 
Polynesian bloo<I that 
their mythology nud 
folklore had ceased to 
be Fijian. These 
islanders have been so 
little studied that their 
history, ns told by 
themselves, ought to 
have n scientific value, 
but Dr. Fison appears 
to have aimed at pre¬ 
senting them in u 
literary rather thau a 
scientific form. Pro¬ 
bably with Taliai- 
tubou—the titular Tni 
Nnynn—ns his origiual 
no other form was 
possible, for that live¬ 
ly old gentleman wn.< 
famous for his works 
of imagination, and “ a 
thing wn.s always big¬ 
ger when it came out 
of his mouth than 

SXMOAN GIBL DREriSBD FOB THE CIiUB DXKCE. wheU it Went io at his 

Rrpmlnertl If tht tmtittf ft Hears. .Vex»mltr Uvriag, i/rf, ears.” His tales, there • 
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fore, are spccimeus of Fijian literature, of whiclt Imlf may be tnulition, niul the rciiitiiDiler 
lively fiction. The tale of how the chiefs of Lnkcmba came to take their title from 
Naynu is tradition uuadorned ; in the adventni-es of Mataiidua we have old Talisi-tiiboii’s 
imagination in its full richness, so that one wonders how so bald and tibridged a version 
of the familiar tale of Ndengei and his Awakencr could have proccoilotl from the same 
lips. The fable of “ How' the mos(|nicos came to Oncata ” is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the collection for the light it throws on the Fijian sense of humour—the one touch of 
human kinship in these tales, for in Fijian stories we may search in vain for pathos, for 
the sorrow of parting, for the sense of beauty in nature, for quiet and unobtrusive 
heroism. Heroic adventure of gods and men ; battle, munlcr, iiiul sudden death arc the 
themes of Fijian romance. 

In the introduction there is a very valuable study of words now obsolete and <|uite 
unknown to the younger generation of natives. The words themselves give tnore <lclnils 
nlmut the customs of canuilmlism, strangling of widows, piiiiislimont.s, and ceremonial 
burial of the living, than are to bo found in the ]Mige.s of Williams and Wuterbousc. 
lengthy os it is if regnnled ns an introduction to stories which contain little of any of 
these customs except cannibalism, it is tanbilisingly short, for A'ir<Mi7»ro< riW A'urH//i 
gave the author no opportunity for imparting liii- rich store of knowledge alHUit the 
Fijians. Wo arc, however, surprised to notice that Dr. Fison is beguiled by the faucic<l 
similarity between the Fijian vunka and the Spanish puerco into thinking that the pig 
was introduced into the Pacific by the Spaniards, being apparently ignorant that Imih 
Mendnua and Quiros found the islands swarming with a native brecti of pigs. It is 
indeed doubtful whether vuakn is not an introduced Polynesian word, and that the 
original Fijian names were not rare or nggo. Ton, for which ho suggests a derivation 
from the Polynesian word for brave, is far more probably onomatopoeic in origin, like 
the Tougau Moa, os anyone would guess, who has heard a Fijian calling his fowls at 
feeding tinip in exact imitation of the cries of the farinyanl. 

The ls)ok is copiously illustrateil with mo«lorn photographs and is lieantifullv 
printed. BASIL TUOiISON\ 

Art. . Allen. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christum Times. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Qp* 
(“ The Antiquaries’ Books.”) Loudon : Methuen, 1904. Pp. xviii + 315. OO 
44 plates and many illnstratious in tlie text. 22 X 14 cm. Price 7s. Gd. 

This is an cxczediugly interesting and useful l>ook, the fruit of many years’ work on 
the subject with which it deals. The illustrations arc well chosen and almost always 
well executed, aud the lists of localities will be of great service to the increasing number 
of persons desiring to stuily archiuological objects practically,and not merely in the pages 
of hooks. As the title infers, the book is divided into two portions, relating respec¬ 
tively to art during Pagan and Christian times. Tlic former period is treated with 
great fulno.<s, aud recent views ns to the foreign derivation of various forms—such ns the 
spinil—frequently met with in Celtic oruament are adequately laid before the reader. 
But it is in the portion dealing with Christian times that i«rhaps the most novel aud 
interesting passages of the book occur. These contain the views of the author coii- 
ceruiug the derivation of the interlacing knotwork which was so much used by scrilms 
aud sculptors, aud of which such magnificent examples are to be seen in the Book of 
Kells. This knotwork he derives from pluitwork, and shows very iogouiously that all 
the various forms can be explained by the existence of breaks, to use his term, in what 
would otherwise have been a coiitiimons piece of pluitwork. These views are illus¬ 
trated by a very complete series of illustrations showiug the effect of breaks in did'ereut 
parts of the interlacement aud the knots which result from diverse iutemiptibus in the 
pattern. Who first devised this method of breaking up a plait is quite unknown, but 
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from tho exaniiuBtiou of arclutectnral rcmuins tlio author couchidea that the trniisition 
from plaitwork to kuotwork took place between the Lombard couqiicst of Italy under 
Allmin, iu a.d. 563, and the extinction of the Lomimrd monarchy by Charlemagne, in 
A.i>. 774 ; possibly during the reign.s of Luitpmnd (a.d. 712-731) and lluchis (a.d. 744), 
for the name of the former king is mentioned in the inscriptions on the baptistery at 
Cividalc and the ciboriuni of San Giorgio at Valpoliuolhi, and tho latter on tho altar at 
Cividale, and iu tho objects jnst mciiiioned ho discovers tho earliest c.xamples of tho 
change from plaitwork to knotwork. It is, of conrso, iinpo.ssiblo here to give any fuller 
explanation of the author's views on this question ihnu what has been said above, but 
the reader who will take the pains to go through the jmges dealing with this subject in 
Mr. Allen’s book, and to work out his ideas with a sheet of paper and a pencil, cannot 
but be much impressetl with the iugenuity of the idea and the completeness with which 
it lias been worked out. 

One or two small points still remain for criticism. I cannot see wby a pseudo- 
Gothic adornment on a pre-Christuiii work of art should be described as a “ blasphemous " 
nuticipatiou.of Christian art by the Pagan Celt (p. 151). This seems an almost wilful 
misuse of an adjective. 

Then (p. 1G4) the account of the presence of three British (bishops)—this word has 
apimrciitly been accidentally nmitteil—at the Council of Arles in 314 is described 
as a “ vague and nusatisfncrory *' sluteincnt of the inytliical period.” It is quite true 
that one would like to know inoi-c about the tlirec bishops iu <|nestlan, and that tho site 
of one of their sees (Cacrleou) is, as Mr. HavcrHeld has very properly |>oinlctt out, 
somewhat doubtful; but there can he no reusoimhic doubt that three Brilisb bishops, and 
proliahly of the names which have come down to us, were ronlly jiresont at a council, 
of the holding of which there ciiii lie no question. 

Again (p. 229), I am by no means sure that tbc doing away of the break iu the ring 
in brooches, such ns the well-known Tam example, “ must have entirely defeated the 
" origiual purpose the brooch was intonded to serve." It seems quite easy to nuder- 
stund how it may have been employed for a legitimate—as opposed to a ceremonial— 
pnritose, though not exactly as the pcuanunlnr examples wero used. But these arc 
small points, and if 1 have nienlionod them it is merely to accentnatc tlie interest whieli 
I have felt ill reading this Imok. I am sure that those interested in tho dcrivulion of 
design will read its pages with great attention and great advantage. 

r>EUTUAM C. A. WINDLE. 


Madagascar. Van Qennep. 

Tubou el 'fotemisMie d Mdihuinsritr. Etude descriptive cl thcoririne par 
Arnold van Geiinep. Bihliotheqiie dc I'Eculo dcs Ilautos Etudes, Vol. XVII. OD 

Paris : Leroux, 1904. Pp. 363. 25 x 17 cm. 

If tho most urgent duty of anthropologists is to collect material, Imfore tho advance 
of civilisation has odnltemtcil the pure native product, and to hand it down to posterity 
for science to make of it what it cnii, it is no less true that tho work of analysis mu-t 
go hand iu hand with that of collection in oi-dcr to show what voids-remain to be Hilo I 
up. Tlie monograph is urgently needed from another point of view also : tho enormous 
piling up of uutliroiK>logical material, to which, in the absence of complete bibliogrnpbics 
ilioro is 110 tnistworihy guide, render it hopeless for the nulliors of synthetic works, like 
the Golden Bough, to nttempt a complete survey of the various Holds whose harvest 
they would fain reap. M. vau Gonuep is, therefore, doubly a benefactor when he gives 
ns a careful study of a Held hitherto all but uukuowu. 

The first problem in order of logical sequence, if nit of time, which every enquirer 
has to tackle is that of terminology, and it will be well to licgiu our notice of tho hook 
with this tliemc. Tlie wonl “ tabu ” is nearly as hard worked as was the term “ totem ” 
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a few years ago ; it is doubtless a short and coiivouieiit expression, Imt it is o{)cn to 
question how much is really gained by lumping everything under one head. 

Tabu is a Polyuesian word, and no harm would result from limiting its appli(mtiou 
to this area; if we permit it to bo use<t of custom in other parts of the world, we imist 
at any rate make sure that they are auulogoiis. Tabu designates a prohibition to whieh 
religious s.'iuctionsarouttaohed,aud it should not l>e applied to other kinds of prohibition. 
It would even be ndvantageous to limit its use to eases iu which thn puiii.shmoiit for 
violation is, so to speak, automatic, the direct result of the discharge of Mann. 

I cannot, therefore, approve M. van Gcuuep's extension of the term to cover 
conjugal fidelity (p. 169). Thci'e is no moiliate and no iiumcdiuto religious penalty for 
adultery ; the woman may have to undergo an ordeal, but this is hanlly u justiheatiou 
for cataloguing the duty of fidelity ns a tabu. Still less unn I say with him that the 
attitude of society towards a leper (p. .56) or other pnrsou w'ith u contagious disease is 
the observation of a tabu. 

Again, M. vau Geuiicp’s use of soeiologic4tl terminology leaves something to be 
desired. We read on p. 136 that lioth the Autuiuiorona tribe and camli of its coinpouent 
clans is endogamous. It is either ini>uuiugless to .say the tribe is cudoganioiis or 
cudogumy needs to be defined. Without reading his preceding explanation it is difficult 
to uttach any meaning to the remark on p. 164 that the •Sakiilnva are oxoganious with 
traces of endogamy. All that this means is that there are certain gra>les of con* 
sanguinity within which n man docs not usually marry. Exogamy is a term used with 
reference to totcmic and similar restrictions, and only eoiifu.sion can arise by applying it 
to restrictions based on terms of relatioushi]>. Still greater confusion urise.s from 
M. van Gennep’s use of the term endogamy to mean freedom to marry inshlo the kinship 
group (pp. 164, 309, n. 1) and obligation to do so (pp. 1.36, 161, 309). I may mention 
among the terms of which further definition is needed—family (usually = village group, 
p. 190, but is distiiiguisheil from it, p. 212), tribe (ji. 220, vf. p. 215, where it is inado 
clear that portions only of the tril>o arc meant). 

The term sexual tabu is used as a beading for a chapter in wliicli sexual tabus 
proper—those which liear on sexual rclutions—are discussed, and in addition, what mav 
be tenuod niii-scxuni tabus, tIio.su imposed on the pregnant woinuii <»r the oxpeclani 
fiitlier. .SocinI (p. 26) .seems to be uscil in a double sense ; a social tabu is declared to 
be 0)10 wbicli is ob.scrvcd by all, and ouc the penalties for tlio violation of which full on 
all. lle-incurnntion hardly seems a right word to apply (p. 303) to the sojourn of the 
soul of a dead man in a tree or even in an aiiiinal. 

These are, of course, points of detail, and diminish but slightly the valne of M. van 
Genuep's monograph. I have, however, insisleil on them because, iu the first place, 
notbiiig is more fatal than indefinilo terminology, and, in the .second place, it is due to the 
iudefinilcness of our authorities that M. van Gcunep fiuds himself unable to decide 
between two ditfcrcnl theories of the origin of tlie Mulagasy animal superstitions, 
which occupy so large a port of his sjince. It was, therefore, specially desirable to make 
clear to iuvestigators on the s|>ot what fu;ts arc wuutcd and what terms tliey should use. 

It is im|>ossihlo to deiti with a lithe of the interesting (mints that <-aIl for notice ; I 
must therefore limit my remarks to the last, theoretical, cliapler. Ou the whole, in the 
absence of more defiaite information, especially on titc social organisation, suspense of 
judgment seems the only (mssible attitude. It is highly imponaiit that there is no 
native name for the sacred animal, Init it is more impoilautto know whether there is 
any term for the kin which ros{)oct it though they do not hoar its name (p. .306). 
Initiation ceremonies (p. 310) have not necessarily much to do with totcmi.sm, though 
the people may lie, as in the case of the natives of Australis, almost without exception 
toteroic; I cannot, therefore, attach much importance to this, nor yet to the aliseuco of 
iudicatiou that the animal is the (irotector of the kin. The eadouamv ((ironerlv so- 
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cnileil) of the Maliigsi^jr, is certainly a strong prima facie ground for supposing (hat 
toteraism ha.s nothing to do with the cose ; we need, however, farther information as to 
rules of descent. In this connection may be montioae<l the reports of Yanghau Stevens 
as to the endogamy of the Sakai {Z.f E., XXVI., 160) which have, however, never 
been confirmei]. 

M. van Gennep offers some criticism of a note of mine in Folklore, a mere obiter 
dictum, which I should myself never have dignified by the name of a hypothesis. The 
criticism would no donbt be justified, hud I of set purpose delil>cmtely propounded a 
scries of statements as to Malagasy animal cnits. All I did was to state that the 
Betsileo sccra to be emerging (M. van Gennep’s translation is considerably less gnanlcd) 
from n state of totemisro. luiismunb ns I made this statement iu the course of an 
urgnmout to prove that neither the Bantu in South Africa jior the Betsileo lend sup]x>rt 
to Mr. Hnrtlaud’s theory of the tmnsitiou from totemism to ancestor worship, and as 1 
therefore was mainly concerned to urge that their animal cults arc not now totemism, 
1 cannot admit the truth of ^f. van Geunep's charge that I began where I should have 
ended. It wns no part of my object to prove that cither Betsileo or Bantu are totcmisl.*:. 
I consequently left the question undisenssod. 

One or two minor points may l>o uoteil. On pp. 86, 161 we have a mention of 
brother-sister incest in Ceylon. This is, I think, a misconception dne to the mis- 
tmnslation of a term of relationship, which in one language menus sister, in another, 
cousin. No . . . pas seems to have been omitted on p. 172, lines 15, 16. Is there 
any example of a man as a life index (p. S)9) '< The hunt of the victim (p. 252) may 
probably be explained as a mode of evatliiig resimusihility ; the victim which allows itself 
to bo caught is a willing sacrifice. Examples of the hunt are numerous in Europe. 

M. van Gennep has done an excellent piece of work and deserves well of his 
fellow men, not only for the book itself but for its very complete index. It would have 
been well, however, to give a bibliography of the authors cited ; the tiresome citation 
of full titles on every i»ago would have been avoided ; it would have been easier to see 
how fur im])ortant documents have been overlooked ; and the need of a lengthy .search 
for the reference (cf. the refercuco to Vocltzkow, p. 110, n. 2) would have been avoided 
in some cases. Moreover, a bibliography based on M. van Gennep’s exteusive researches 
cannot but be in it.self a contribution to science. N. W. THOMAS. 


Egypt. Budge. 

Cook's Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., 

Litt.D., &c., &c. London: Thomas Cook and Son, 1905. Pp. 773 and index. Of 
Nino maps, 130 illustmtions. 17 x 11 cm. Price 10*. 6r/. 

A really satisfactory handliuok of Egypt was wanted, and Dr. Wallis Budge has 
compiled an exceedingly clear and comprehensive work for Messrs. Cook and Son, the 
well-known tourist agents. The volume is admirably adapted to its purpose, and really 
replaces the old handbook from the same hands, including in addition, “ The Nile : 
Notes for Travellers.” 

The whole has been revised and re-written. The four [Miris into which the volume 
has l>eeu divided deal with—first, a connected outline of the history of Egypt, religion, 
learning, hieroglyphics, &c.; the other three consist of a description of the principal 
places in the Della and Nile Valley, the Peninsula of Sinai, and a brief sketch of the 
Nile Valley from Khartoum to the Great Lakes is appcndeil. The whole is well np to 
date, aird care ha.s been taken to incorporate the recent results of arcbmological research. 
Hieroglyphic type has been used where needful with great advantage, and the list 
of Egyptian gods and kings with their cartouches will be most useful, not only to the 
tourist, but to those who collect scarabs at home. The maps and plans are also 
very satisfactory. R. W. F. 
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Thomson. 

By Professor 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Cranlology. With Plate E. • 

Oomposite Photofl^raphs of Early Ea^ptian Skulls. r>y rrojessor qd 
Arthur Thomson, M.A., M.B. . Jq 

Id a recent noono^p^ph on the ancient races of the Thebaid,* ovidcnco was adducetl 
to prove that in the earliest known times the inhabitants of this region were composed 
of individuals of a negroid and a non-negroid stock. This view was supported by the 
pnblication of plates in which all tlie skulls accessible were reproduced on such a scale 
os to furnish a graphical conspectus of the crania belongiug to our negroid and non- 
negroid groups. It struck me, however, that the value of this evidence might be still 
further enhanced if we could publish oomposite photographs of the series. The process, 
however, was so lab.irious as to threaten to delay the publication of our memoir, so that 
it was considered bettor to make them tho mutter of a separate communication. The 
accompanying plate is the result. 

The manner of making the photographs may first be explained. 

Each skull, oriented in the Fraukfort-Munich plane, was photographed under like 
conditions ns to light, exposure, and development. It was, however, necessary to reduce 
the crania to a common standard of measure, so that large and small skulls might I>e 
thereby compared as regards their conKguration apart altogellicr from differences in 
size. With this object in view two horizontal lines were drawn across the screen of 
the camera. In every instance care was taken to make the uasiou and alveolar point 
fall exactly on these lines by altering tho distance of the camera from the skull. In 
this way, all the photographs which were taken had ns a common measure the nnso- 
alveolar length. Having secured a series of such negative.**, they were then combined 
iu pairs. By tho judicious use of mesial vertical Hues, niid lines drawn from these at 
right angles through the nnsion, they were then accurately keyed over one another, tho 
negatives being applied face to face, so as to bring tho film sides in contact and thus 
ensure accuracy of register. This was rendered possible by the employment of a top 
light whilst taking the photograph ; iu consequence the shadows were cast e(]aaily over 
both sides of the skull, so that there was no objection to reversing one of tho uegutives 
in the procedure above described. From the negatives so superposed a glass positive of 
equal size was taken iu the camera. A pair of jmsitives was similarly combined, and from 
them a composite negative of fonr skulls was obtained. The process was continued by 
tho alternate production of negatives and ]>osilivcs until tho final result was reached. 
The method, though laborious, has this advantage, that more uniformity is obtained 
in the final composite since the risk of one photograph unduly influcnoiiig the series,is 
thereby avoided. 

The composite photographs displayed on Plate E. are made up as follows :— 


Group I.— Nekroid Mat.es. 


Early Prwlynostic (A 9)t - - - - - 1 

Late Prolyuastic (B 115, B 125, B 211) - - - 3 

I and II Dynasties (D 421, D 415) - - - - 2 

111 and IV Dynasties, Regagnah (R 601, R 617) - - 2 

XVIII Dynasty, Shekh AH (K 73, K 77, K. 79) - - 3 

XXX Dynasty (LI) - - - - - 1 


Total in the composite - - 12 


* The Anritnt Ram of the Tkebaid, bj Arthor Thomson and 1). RandaU-MacCver. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1905. 

t These nnmbei* refer to the catalogue numbers of the photographs on Plates VI. and VII., Aneieht 
Race* of the Thebaii. 
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Guotrr II.—Nok-Neoroid Males. 

Earif Predynaatic (A 1, A 11, A 25) - - - 3 

Lat« Predynaatic (B 167, B 175, B 213, B 255) - - 4 

I Dynasty (C 511, C 517) , - - - - 2 

I and II Dynasties, Royal Tombs (D 4u5, D 406, D 408, 1) 425, 

D 430).5 

III and IV Dynasties, Kegagnali (R 662, R 606, R 610, R 612, 

R 615, R 616, R 618, R 619) ... .8 

XVIII Dynasty, Sbekh Ali (K 11, K 47, K 69) - - 3 

XXX Dynasty (L 7) - - - - - 1 

Total in tbe composite • - 26 

Gkolt I.—Neoeoid Females. 

Early Predynastic (A 14) - - - - -1 

Late Predynastic (B 188, B 170) ... . 2 

I Dynasty (C 82) - - - - - - 1 

I and II Dynasties, Ro 3 'al Tombs (D 432, D 440) - - 2 

III and IV Dynasties, Rcgngnab (R 607, R 611, U 613) - 3 

XVIII Dynasty, Sbekh Ali (K 82) - - - - 1 

XXX Dynasty'(L 14) - - - - - 1 

Total in tbe compo.sito - >11 

Groui’ II.—Nox-Neuroid Fem.ale.s. 

Early Predynastic (A 20, A 30, A 32, A 50) - - - 4 

I Dynasty (C 58, C 64, C 70, C 88, C 94, C 510) - . 6 

I and II Dynastie-s, Royal Tombs (D 423, D 426, D 428) - 3 

III and IV D^'iiasties, Regagnab (R 605) • - - 1 

XVm Dynasty, Sliekb Ali (K 80, K 84) - - - 9 

Total in the composite - -16 


It sbonid l>e clearly understood that tbe skulls were not specially selected for the 
purpose of those composites, but include all that were available. Tbe specimens which 
arc absent are cither no longer iu our possession or else, owing to their friable condition, 
have been damaged. 

As will be noticed, tbe composite photographs display very chnmctoristic differences 
in the facial features. Owing to the use of a top light the shadowy outline of the 
cranial vault does not appear so distinotly os might be desired, but this, as we have 
already shown, does not affect the result, since we were unable to recognise any 
distinctions of calvarial form such as would enable us to group the skulls. 

It is to the facial features, therefore, that attention must bo directed, and the 
composites may well be left to speak for themselves. They bring out very clearly the 
differences in tlie nasal form, the negroid groups, both male and female, displaying a 
broad nasal aperture as contrasted with the narrower form of the non-negroid groups. 
So also, the proportions of the upper face are equally well contrasted, whilst the greater 
interocular width in tbe negroid skulls compares strikingly with the same diameter in 
the non-negroid variety. 

There seems, too, a characteristic diffPereace in the form of the orbital aperture, tbe 
upper orbital edges in the negroid groups being less arched than in tbe non-negroid 
class. 
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It scetus (0 me that after such a graphic demonstration tJie question of the 
homogeneity of the early inhabitants of the Thebaid can no longer be maintained. tVe 
have here, I think, convincing proof of the co-existence in early times of race stocks 
with such distinctive characteristics ns amply justify tis in making a definite pronounce¬ 
ment in favour of the heterogeneity of the largo series of skulls which we have 
examined. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Borneo. 


Haddon. 


Studies in Bornean Decorative Art: I. Patterns derived from 
the Roots of the Figr-tree. By A. C. Hudrion, Se.D., F.R.S. 



As is well known, llie Ibnu, or Sea Dayaks, of Sarawak are very fond of decorating 
their belongiugs; the men often paint bold patterns on the walls and doors of their 



houses, and many of their uteusils are carved in a manner 
that is eminently characteristic of this i>eoplc. It is 



■ i' ■ > •' 1 ■ ■ 


Fio. 1. 


somewhat remarkable that the men usually afiect 
]Mitterns derived from plants, whereas the designs 
employed by the women to decorate their cloths are 
mainly animal derivatives. Not only are the majority 
of the motives employed by the one sox entirely 
different from those in favour with the other, but the 
treatment of the motives is also quite different. This 
will bo quite evident if we compare the men's designs 
in Ling Roth's Ao//rr« of 
Snraieah and Britisfi 
North Borneo (Vol. I., 

393, Vol. II., pp. 28,18<j) 
with the women’s designs 
(Vol. II., pp. 33-36, 

50-oJ). 

I have in tny posses¬ 
sion a bungkaUf or ham- 
Imo cylindrical receptacle 
(Fig. 1) which was u.sed 
for holdiug thread used in 
weaving. It is 328 ram. 
long and 21 mm. in 
diameter ; the pattern is 
cnrvcil in low relief, and 
the intaglio is not tilled 
in willi the rod dragon’s 
blood varnish ns is usually Pio. 2. 

the case. 

The stopper is carved in u moulding and termiual- 
pointctl cone which lieur some resemblance to Indian 
work ; the simple central pattern is called dabong (a 
serrated pattern) leku (seed) labu (pumpkin); a 
pumpkin-seed pattern occurs occasionally on other 
objects. 

The uppermost pattern of the receptacle itself 
consists of a series of ovals end on to each other ; it is 
called entadu (caterpillar), or entadu tunggal. Below 
this is a flowing pattern named randau nyarai (the 
[ 67 ] 
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njarei creeper) ; oae informant called it lakang marau. The same pattern recurs in the 
centre of t)ie implement. Immediately abore this latter is a narrow band of fine cross- 
hatching, which was described as ukir pepat, whereas another said there was no name 
for it. The narrow pattern below it was called kaki (feet) himabai (a kind of centipede) 
by one mao and iirap kaki by another. A pattern of concentric half-circles near the 
lower end was said by both informants to have been copied from the Kayans, and they 
had no name for it. Below this is a pattern of crescents, which one man called betisiak 
(scaly) and another called 
dabong betitik. The 
terminal carving was 
called by both informants 
bvnga taut (flower of 
the sawi shrub). All the 
patterns have now been 
accounted for except the 
two main ones, and those 
were uuanimonsly called 
kara jangkeit (or jang- 
kit), i.e., tl)e roots of the 
parasitic fig-tree (Uro- Fio. 3 . 

stigma sp.). 

Those who have travelled in tropical jangles have often been struck with the 
suffocating embrace with which these relentless fig trees destroy the hosts which nnrsed 
them in their youth. “ Bronght by some wandering bird or fmit-eating quadruped to the 
“ cleft of a high tree, the seed germinating drops down all round its host long tendril- 
“ like roots, which, in a few seasons, become indissolnable bonds that interlace, grow 
“ together, and close up the tree-stem that gave it support, till its life is choked out, 
x and only here and there, before it finally disappears, can it be seen through latticed 
“ apertures.” (H. 0. Forbes, A Naturalitl't Wandcringt i« the Entlern Archipelago, 

1885, p. 77). 
This peren • 
nial tragedy 
seems to 
have appealed 
also to the 
native mind, 
for the inter¬ 
lacing roots 
have struck 
their artistic 
sense. Fig. 2 
is a sketch 
from a photo¬ 
graph I took 

in a Sarawak jungle of part of the roots of a Urostigina, which shows the characteristic 
appearance of their growth. 

Fig. 3 is the central pattern of a raga Uinjang menarang, or pointed seed 
basket, made by a Saribas Sea Dayak ; the original is in the Sarawak Museum 
(Museuni number, 185) and is figured by Ling Roth, Vol I., p. 364. This pattern 
isl also, called kara jangkeit. The square spots in the bauds above and below thia 
patfern are called mala (eyes) vial (grub), and the *ig*ag is called lelingkok (crooked 
or.>Jg*ag), . ■ < . .. , ... . , . ..n. 
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Also in the same museum (No. 260) is an Iban ptut menyandiek^ or shawl, used 
for strapping a baby on the back or hip of its mother. Several patterns are embroidered 
on this handsome shawl, but towards one end we find a variant of the kara jangkeit 
pattern (Pig. 4) with the common lelingkok pattern on each side of it. I cannot 
say for certain, but I should not be surprised if the central pattern in the bamboo 
receptacle figured by Ling Roth, Vol. I., p, 393, and that on the bamboo quiver, 
Vol. II., p. 186, were other examples of the same design. 

The diamond-shaped designs in the pattern of the other end of the shawl are called 
igi nibo»g (seeds of the nibong, this is a thorny palm, Oneosperma tigillaria ); igt 
nibong is also another phrase for antu pala^ or the smoke-dried head of au enemy takeu 
injwar. In this iustance the design probably has the former significance. The other 
large pattern is called tangkong sapepnt (fire-flies on the tangkong creeper). I have 
seen several cloths woven by Iban women in which fire-flies enter into the pattern. 

A. C. HADDON. 

Egrypt. ■ ' HaU. 

The Early Occurrence cf Iron In Egrypt. By //. R, HaU, M.A. 

In Man*, 190.5.7, Professor Mouteliiis has most conrteously signified his dissent • U 
from the view which I expressed in Max, 1903. 86, as to the sporadic early occurrence 
of leorAcrf iron in Egypt. Professor Montelius says that ho “ fully agrees ” with me 
“ tliat iron was rare so lately as the XVIII Dynasty.” Certainly I never main¬ 
tained that iron was in common use before the time of the XIX Dynasty, but I do 
still maintain tliat worked iron was known to the Egyptians as early as the days of 
the Old Empire. Professor Montelins does not Iwlieve this, and so says, ” I cannot 
” agree with Mr. Hall that my opinion about the first use of iron in Egypt is shown to 
“ bo erroneous.” May I l>e allowed to re-state my view on the subject ? 

The older aieha'ologists all lielieved that iron was known to the earliest Egyptians. 
We may leave out of account, for Uic moment, the arguments almut the precise meaning 
of the word bn, which probably originally meant metal in general, though, as “ metal of 
heaven,” ba~n~prt was iron, and then ba alone was used, in a restricted sense, as iron 
only. One of the chief arguments for the occurrence of iron under the IV Dynasty 
was the piece from the Great Pyramid now in the British Museum (No. 2488) which I 
mentioned in Max, 1903. 86, but which Professor Moutelius ignores in Max, 1905. 7, 
though when taken in oonjunotion with the Abydos fragment, which he discusses at 


considerable length, it is evidence of the first importance. 

I do not see how it is possible to ignore the evidence of the contemporaneity of the 
Great Pyramid fragment with the pyramid which was adduced by its discoverers, 
except on the supposition that it is a relic of a XXVI Dynasty rebuilding. The author 
of the rebuilding (f7y»5au) theory as npplie<l to the pyramids. Dr. Borebardt, does not, 
however, suppose that the Great Pyramid was rebuilt from top to bottom by the Saites, 
as would have to be supposed wore it desired to show that the blocks between which 
the piece of iron was found were placed in position under the XXVI Dynasty, since they 
are down one of the air-shafts, and so well inside the mass of the pyramid*. The 


• Here U the statement of the actual fiadcr, Mr. J. B. Hill (Vyse, Pgramid* of &iz»h, L p. 876X; 
“ This Is to certify, that the piece of iron found by me near the monib of the air-paaeage, in the 
“ southern side of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, on Friday, May 26th, was taken out by me from an 
** inner joint, after having removed by blasting the two outer tiers of the stones of the present turfaoe 
of the Pyramid ; and that no joins or opening of any sort was connected with the above-mentioned 
“ joint, by which the iron conld have been placed in it after the original building of the Pyramid.” 
Follow the opinions of Ur- Perring and others, that “ the iron mnst have been left in the joint daring 
” the bnildlog of the Pyramid, and that it oonld not have been inserted afterwards,” Icc. In Zi'AntArv- 
•polofie, 1890 , p. 31 (EAge de Bronte on EgypU), Professor Montelins mentioned this testimony, bat 
doubted its certainty, because it did not agree with bla theory (“ dea raiaons qne nous allont d6Telopper 
” donnent droit de douter des conclusions qn'on a tiri$ss de ces diconrertes"). 
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complete rebuildiog of the Great Pyramid would certainly have bceu completely beyond 
the power and means of the Psnmmetici, nor does Dr. Borchnrdt believe that anything 
very much was done by them to it. Professor Petrie has, perhaps, changed his view 
since then*, but in 1883 (Pyramids attd Templet of Gizeh^, p. 85), when discussing 
the mechanical means used in the building of the pyramids, he wrote ns follows : “ That 
“ sheet iron was employed, we know, from the fragment found by Howard Vyse in the 
“ masonry of the south air channel, and though some doubt has been thrown on the 
“ piece, merely from its rarity, yet the vouchers for it are very precise, and it has a 
“ cast of a nummulite on the rust of it, proving it to have been buried for ages beside 
“ a block of nummulitic limestone, and therefore to be certaiuly ancient. No reasonable 
“ donbt can therefore exist about its being really a genuine piece used by the pyramid 
“ masons, and probably such pieces were required to prevent crowbars biting into the 
“ stones, and to case the action of the rollers.” This was very emphatic testimony in 
favour of the early use of iron in Egypt. 

In Max, 1903. 86, I have already mentioned the fragments of iron of Middle 
Kingdom date, described by Professor Maspero in the Guide au Muske de Boulaq, 
1883, p. 296. 

In his Life in Aneient Egypt (Eng. Trans., p. 461) Professor Erman accepted this 
evidence, and cited Maspero, as above, and Dr. Birch’s edition of Wilkinson’s 
Aneient Egyptians, ii. 251 (describing the pyramid fragment) in support. 

So far the Egyptologists. In 1888 Professor Montelius attempted to bring the 
Egyptian evidence as to the early use of metals into line with the European evidence 
in his article in Ymer, the organ of the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical 
Society, entitled Bronthldem i Egypten. In this article he rejected the evidence for 
the use of iron iu Egypt before about 1500 B.C. (including the Pyramid fragment), 
thus more or less synchronizing the first appearance of iron iu Egypt with its first 
appearance in Europe. To this article the late Professor Piebl replied in his article, 
Bront&lder i Egypten f in the same periodical, 1888, p. 94 ff. The Egyptologists 
were evidently largely unconvinced, but the spokesman of European prehistoric science 
had decided against them, and bis authority carried, justly, such weight that the question 
was shelved until further aiohtcological evidence should be forthcoining.f 

It came in 1902, when Professor Petrie discovered at Abydostbe find (illustrated in 
Man, 1903. 86, and described in the British Museum Guide to the Antiquities of the 
Bronze Age in the Department of British and Medieeval Antiquities, p. 126) of copper 
objects (a mirror and tools) of the VI Dynasty found with “ a lump of hydrated oxide 
of iron (not metallic).” This iron is now chemically “ not metallic,” but it shows 
that an object of iron was buried with these copper objects. And, though the 
present lump of hydrated oxide of iron may now show no trace of being worked, 
what reason have we to doubt that the original iron object was not worked ? Why 
should an unworked piece of iron be buried with these copper tools ? Is it not 
more probable that it was a tool or other worked object like the rest, but of iron, not 
copper ? 

Evidently preferring to believe that it was not worked. Professor Montelius says 
(Man, 1905. 7) that “ it does not prove the use of iron, only the existence of that metal. 
“ And it is well known that iron—meteoric or telluric—existed at that time, as long 
“ before the first man.” Certainly, but the proof was hardly needed. I take it that 
what Professor Montelius meant to say was “ it does not prove the use of iron, only the 
knowledge of that metal.” 

* Sim Templet, p. 19. 

t As Professor HoDtellns quotes me (Han, 1903. 86): “ In view of the certainty of the com- 
“ paraUvely late appearance of Iron in Burope, it was, perhaps, allowable to doubt whether they (the 
“ supposed fragments of iron) really dated back to the remote epoch of the Egyptian Old ELingdom.” 
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But if It was known, why should it not ha^e boon used ? Tho VI Dynasty pioue could 
1)0 taken to prove that iron was known only, and not used, were it certain that the original 
iron object was not worked, and did it stand alone, ft is not certain that it was not 
worked, and it does not stand alone. Professor Montelius omits to notice its relation to 
the other early finds of iron, the Pyramid fragment especially. Kven were it demon* 
strably an nnworked lump it would still (since its date is incontestable) go to support tho 
real antiquity of the worked piece from the Great Pyramid. Here are the facts. We 
find in Egypt a piece of work^ iron, to which a date of about 3500 b.c. is assigned on 
good prima facie grounds, bnl because iron did not come into general use in Egypt till 
about 1300 B.C., and in southern Europe till about 1100 it.c., and liecause we do not possess 
another piece of iron of the same date, we admit that this early date must bo regarded 
as still subjudice. We need corr.iboration. We afterwards find in Egypt a piece of iron, 
worked or unworked does not matter to the'argument, which is assignetl on incontestable 
grounds to a date of about 3200 H.c. Does not the second find corroborate the first, 
and are we not justified in assuming that wo have erred from excess of caution in 
denying that iron was not only known to, but occasionally worked by, the Egyptians 
in the fourth roilleninm n.c. ? And as a matter of fact, as 1 have said, the probabilities 
are that the VI Dynasty fragment was originally worked, and not a mere meaningless 
lump. Why should a mere lump be buried with tools ? 

This was my point, and I contend that I was justified in saying that Professor 
Moutelius's view is now proved to be erroneous, and that iron was known and some* 
limes worked in Egypt ns for back as the time of the Old Kingdom.” We then 
see that it is quite possible that the word ba, originally '* metal ” in general, was also 
used at an early period in the restricted sense of “iron." Piehl’s argument from 
the colour of weapons in early tomb-paintings is certainly open to disenssiou, but 
both these arguments about ba meaning specifically iron and the blue colour of 
weapons are now superfluons in iiresence of the two actual pieces of iron from Abydos 
aud Giza. 

Nor is it inherently improbable that iron was occasionally used in Egypt at an early 
period, far earlier than in Europe. It seems to be forgotten that Egypt is in Africa, not 
in Europe, and that arguments from European knowledge do not necessarily hold good 
for Egypt. I have it on the authority of my colleagues in the Ethnographical Depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum that many negro tribes have worked iron from time 
immemorial, and have never passed through a copper age. May not the knowledge of 
worked iron have reached the Egyptians from inner Africa at a remote period, long 
before they began generally to abandon copper and bronze for iron (as far as weapons 
and tools were concerned) about the fourteenth century b.c. ? H. B. HALL. 


New Hebrides: Forgeries. 

Note on a Forged Etnnographfcal 
Hebridea By J. Edge-Partington. 

I purchased recently at a sale in Loudon the interesting specimen, of which the 
accompanying figure is an illustration. At first it puzzled me considerably, but I was 


Edge- Partington. 

Specimen From the New ^ ^ 


* In the light of the Abi des discovery I re-aiBrm what Professor Enaaa stated in bis life in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 461. He said ; “ The fact that iron as well as bronze was used for tools from the time 
“ of the Old Empire, can scarcely any longer be considered as donbtfol, for pieoes of iron tooU have 
“ been found at varions places imbedded in masonry of very ancient date. It appears to me, however, 
“ that the bronze tools were always more commonly used, for in tbe texts bronze is continually 
“ spoken of, while iron is comparatively rarely mentioned.” PlebVs conclusion that Egypt was alreedy 
in tbe “Iron Age” at the dawn of history ("det Bgypten, vi mbta vid hlstoriens faorgongryning, lefde 
i jcrnildern,” foe. eit., p. 101) is, of course, too podtlve. One doesnotclalm more than that the Bronze 
Age Egyptians oceasionslly used worked iron. 
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fortunate ia being able to show it to the Rev. W. H. Rdgell, who had recently returned 
after many years’ mission work in this group. He told me that the natives are in the 
habit of making specimens of this character for no other purpose than to sell to strangers. 

I use the term “ forgery ” for want of a better ; tlie specimens are 
itive manufacture, and display in the details of art 
:ture the characteristics of the locality whence they 
he same time they are of no practical use in them- 
■ existence, which they owe ultimately to the develop¬ 
ment of civilised trades, is in fact illogical, except 
as a means to obtain for their makers certain coveted 
articles of European manufacture. In a word, they 
are not what they pretend to be. In a previous 
note (Man, 1901. 56) I was able to warn collectors 
against specimens of a similar disingenuous nature 
from Fiji, as well as the New Hebrides. The 
object figured in the present note is a copy of no 
particular implement, but would appear to bo a 
sort of hybrid between a pig-killing club and a 
shell adze. Like the former it is cut from the 
the material is a light (in weight) soft wood, it 
unsuitable for such a purpose. Again, though the 
miuation may well be intended to represent a shell 
he extreme softness of the wood would render it 
tical as a tool. The haft portion is carved to 
uman figure, in true New Hebridean styl^, the ribs 
I emphasised by streaks of white pigment. The 
slly pale, has b^n stained black, doubtless to give 
e of age, and this fact, together with the obviously 
arily phallic nature of the termination of the handle, 
nal proof that we have here another instance of 
that class of objects, unhappily increasing year by year, which are 
deliberately manufactured by the sophisticated savage for trade with the unsophisticated 
globe-trotter. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Egypt. Hall. 

'Palaeolithic Implements from the Thebaid: A Note to “Man,” mn 
1905 , 19 . Ry If. R. Hall, MA. 

I should note that the “ poignard ” in the left lower corner of Man, 1905, Plate C., 
is the only object in my collection of palaeolithic flints from Thebes which seems as if it 
might be of much later date than the others. I saw no others on the surface of the 
Theban desert which might be taken to belong to the modem period: all seemed indu¬ 
bitably of the “ Drift ” type. In this respect the Theban flints differ from those found 
by Mr. Seton Karr at tbe Wadi esh-Shekh, which seem to be of all ages, from the 
palaeolithic period to the XII Dynasty, only 4,000 years ago. 

' My flints are now exhibited in the Semitic Room (North Gallery) of the British 
Museum with a number of coups de poing and flakes from the Syrian Desert and 
the Euphrates Valley, brought back by my colleague Mr. R. C. Thompson. 

H. R. HALL. 
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Assyria. King. 

Sludiet in Eastern History, 1. The Records of the Reign of Tukultt- y| Q 
Mnib /., King of Assyria about 1275 R.C. By L. W. King, M.A., F.S.A. T’U 
London : Luzac & Co , 1904. Pp. xvi + 185. 18 x 12 cm. Price 6#. net. 

The occasion of Mr. King’s new volume is the ac<iiiisition by the British Museum 
of a new historical text. The text could easily have been included in the first volume 
of Annals of the Kings of Assyria —if only it had been recovered in lime. Its 
importauce made it imperative that it should be rendered accessible without delay. An 
article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society or the “ Proceedings ” of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology would, of course, have 8erve«l the purpose of the scholar—would, 
in fact, have been the most rapid method to adopt. Why, then, it may be askeil, has 
Mr. King made an independent volume ? There can be no doubt about its nttractiveuess. 
Probably, however, the real reason was that he saw an opportunity to use the uew text 
in a way more likely to help in stimulating a wider interest in Assyriologi'Uil research. 
He does not, indeed, say what kind of readers he has chiefly in view ; but he has 
uuderstood and wisely kept in mind the ueeds of two cla.sses ; the English reader 
interested in the ancient East, aud the beginner in Assyrian, more or less iu earnest. 
As a learner’s book the volume will be welcomed. It contains various texts—the uew 
tablet and several related documents—in cuneiform type, with the apparatus of trans¬ 
literation and translation which other publications of Mr. King have made familiar ; it 
conlains the new text and others in autograph facsimile, and it includes legible 
]diotographic reproduetious of the new tablet. The specialist might have been coutent 
with a less prodigal supply of texts and a sninllcr (aud cheaper) book, but, iu the form 
Mr. King has given it, the volume is fitted also to serve as a student’s introdnetiou to 
the study of Babylonian-Assyrian history in the sources. From this point of view the 
iutroduction and notes, dealing with subject-matter aud paluiography, are good. Every 
one will bo grateful for the new collations of certain important passages. The general 
reader will find what he wants, much of great interest, in the introduction, which, iu fact, 
is roughly half of the l)ook (76 out of 155 printed pages). We hope that this volume, 
and the series of Studies in Eastern History of which it is the first instalment, will 
do much to encourage in England the study of Assyrian and Assyriology, which seems 
at last really to be establishing its claim to be a legitimate subject in English 
Universities. 

The main effect of the now text is to increase our sense of the importance of 
Tnkulti-Ninib. In him the advance of Assyria, which, we are now leamiog, was a 
longer process than was once supposed, reached a climax ; its king became master of 
Babylon. “ I subjugated,” he says, ” the whole of Shtimer and Akkad and set the 
“ frontier of my land at the Lower Sea of the Rising of the Sun ” (the Persian Gulf). 
Unfortunately that is all we are told. How the subject kingdom was administered is 
not said. The difficult questions in which the history of the period is involved stand, 
therefore, just where they were—where they were left by the discussions of Winokler, 
Hommel, Lehmann, Rost, and others. What we need is a document of Ashur-nasir-pal, 
Adad-shum-usur, or some other of the immediate successors of TukiiUi-Kinib. All that 
the present tablet tells us is that the defeated Babylonian King was carried away, and 
that his name was really Bi-be(or -til)-a-shn, which name Mr. King now reads (p. 8, n. 4) 
iu the “ Chronicle, 82-7-4, 38,” and in the Synchronous History. 

From another source, however, Mr. King seems to have added an important datum 
to -those to be taken into account. He offers a happy solution of the riddle of the 
strange characters on Sennacherib’s copy of what has hitherto been kuown as the seal 
of Tuknlti-Nioib, but must henceforth be called the seal of ShagArakti-Shnriash, a 
solution which need be none the less King’s, even if it should turn out to have been 
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independently arrived at by Delitzsch ; he refers to it d. Dcuttch. Or-tiesellsch,, 

December, 1903), without any reference to King, ns the “gewiss sichere Deutiitig.” 
The importance of the solution lies in the fact that it implies that, as Tiikulti-Nioib 
found a seal bearing tlie name of a Babylonian Icing, Shagarakli-Shuriosb, he could not 
himself have preceded that king, ns Lehmann would have it. Lehmann, it will be 
remembered, holds that Tukulti-Ninib’s Bibeashu was a sou of an earlier king, 
Shagarakti-Buriash (with B), referred to by Nabiinaid. King’s reading, in the light of 
the King List and the Nippur inscriptions seems to remove all uncertainty. The Bibeashu 
deported by Tiikulti-Ninib was sou of Shagarakti-Shurinsli (with Sh : Nippur), son of 
Gishammeti. As the plate shows that the name on the seal cannot possibly be rend 
Shagarakti-Buriash (with B), King's ingenious reading and Lehmann’s ingenious theory 
will hare in some way to come to terms. King does not himself refer to this effect of 
his reading of the seal. He discourages attempts to reconcile the Chronicle referred to 
above with the great King List, and recommends awaiting the recovery of more contem¬ 
porary documeuts. 

The Tuknlti-Ninib document itself, then, does not cast much light on the chrono¬ 
logical problem. What it really does is to show how Tukulti-Ninib paved the way for 
his final achievement. Lines 9-27 tell of his successful expeditious to the E..‘N.W., 
and N.£. This is new and interesting. The tablet, as Mr. King points out (p. 43), 
contains not annals proper but records, and the comparison which he naturally makes 
with the similar, slightly smaller, tablet of Tukulti-Ninib’s grandfather, Adad-uirari, 
showing the advance in the direction of annalistic form (p. 4), makes oue hope that later 
reigns may yet yield real annals. 

Naturally about half the document (Rev. line 2 to the end) is devoted to the 
building operations which were the occasion of the preparation of the tablet which 
Mr. King tells us was buried by TukuUi-Ninib “as a foundatiou memorial in, 
“ or under, the wall of the city of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib which was situated near the 
“ Tigris between Kuyunjik and Knla Sherh4t.” Mr. King discusses in the intro¬ 
duction, at some length, the archtcological question of the object of such tablets 
ns Tuknlti-Ninib’s. Most of the facts which he collects relate to temples in Egypt. 
The conclusion to which he comes is that the object of the Egyptian foundatiou 
deposits was magical or religious. He rejects Petrie’s suggestion—that the model;* of 
vessels took the place of real vessels which, having been employed in the foundation 
ceremony, should themselves have been buried to save them from further use—os not 
accounting for the inclusion of building materials with deposits. Petrie might, 
perhaps, reply that surely any surplus material would belong to the same category 
as the tools. King’s own siiggestiou is that the Egyptian temple is partly a development 
of a mortuary chapel, and that the deposits were for the use of tlie deceased after death ; 
the deposits were connected not with the ceremonies conducted at the foundation but 
with similar ceremonies the deceased might wish to hold. In contrasting the Babyloniau 
customs Mr. King seems to minimise the significance of the anointing of the tablets, 
nari, mentioned by various kings, which be admits to imply a ceremony. He is clearly 
right in inferring from the stone narf being inscribed on both sides, that they were not 
fastened to walls, whilst on the other hand the repeated reference to restoring such a 
tablet to “ its place” suggests that they were not exactly left lying. On the other hand, 
the fact that tablets have been found in coffers need not imply that they were placed 
there originally. King himself suggests (p. 33) that the box containing the tablet of 
Nabn-aplu-iddina was centuries younger than the tablet. Adad-nirari, the grandfather 
of Tnkulti-Ninib, utters his curses against anyone who (Rev. lines 20-22) should cover 
bis naru with earth, or take it in and set it in a dark place where itcould not be seen. So 
also Tiglath-pileser I., and others. The formulae are the same as those on landmarks ; 
but they do not prove that the nare were really visible at ordinary times. The constant 
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references to “ seeing ” the «arM may very well moan finding and extricating it, altbongh 
Nabunaid’s stories of painful searching relate not to stone nari but to clay Ifmennd. 

We had marked many of Mr. King’s interesting points for reference ; hut we have 
already transgressed our limits. There must, of course, be differences of opinion in 
regard to points of detail in the intrcpretatiou of the texts ; but Mr. King’s explanation 
of the obscure passage iu Chronicle, 82-7-4, 38, line IV, 12; “ Tukulti-Ashur, Bel 
dwelt” for “Tukulti-Ashur-Bel, he dwelt,” is one of those things which are obvious— 
when they are once pointed out. The stylo of the book sustains the reputation of the 
publishers, who are doing so much for Assyriology. The few misprints or other 
inaccuracies that we have noted are such as the render has no difficnlty in correcting for 
liim*elf. H. \v. HOGG. 


Philippine Islands: Cranlologry. Zoeze. 

Crania Ethniea Phitippinica, ein Bcitrag zur Anthropologic tier PhiUppintn. m m 
Von G. A. Koeze, mit eiuleitung von Professor Koilmann, mit 25 Tafeln. Parts 
III, IV, V. Haarlem : Kleinmnnn & Co , 1901—1904. 31 X 24 cm. Price .5*. each 


part. 

We have iu previous numbers of Man (1901, 149, and 1902, .S8) given short 
abstracts of Parts I and II of Koeze’s important memoir on the crania of the natives of 
the Philippine Islands. The parts now before us complete the work. The author in 
Part III finishes the description of the skulls of the Tagbannas, and next proceeds to 
the consideration of the Maugianen, who iuhabit the interior of Mindoro as well as the 
islands of liomblou and Tablns. They are n half-wild people of Malayan descent. 
Koeze had only three crania for examination, which generally corresponded with the 
Visaya skulls. Two well-preserved specimens had a cephalic index 79•2, and all three 
were hypsicephalic with a vertical index 80. The face iu one was leptoprosopic, in 
another mesoprosopic; the nose was platyrhine. 

Two crania of the Quiaiigancn from Banane are Stated to lie brachycephalic, 
leptoprosopic, mesorhine, and orthognathic. Throe skulls of the Giuaaus, from the 
mountains separating Cagaya from Abra, a wild and warlike {)eople, are dolicho¬ 
cephalic, leptoprosopic, platyrhine, orthognathic. The Balugos from Pangasiuan 
are regarded as a cross between the Malays and Negritos; the cephalic index ranges 
from 75*1 to 83; the mean vertical index is 78'3; the face is leptoprosopic; the 
nose mostly platyrhine. 

The Tagals are the most important of the Malay stocks in (be Philippines, though 
they showed much intermingling of blood. Sixty-five skulls are described. The mean 
cubic capacity of the male skulls is 1,435 c.c., that of the women 1,258 c.c. The 
lowest cephalic index is 71*3, the highest 84*2, the mean 77'4. The lowest length 
breadth index is 72'1, the highest 82, the mean 77*7. The mean proportion of the 
face is leptoprosopic. The upper jaw is generally mesognathic. The nose is usually 
platyrhine. 

An important chapter is devoteil to the geographical distribution and the ethno¬ 
graphical relations of the Negritos, and to the description of sixty skulls of these 
people. The collection is, it is believed, the most extensive that has yet beeu formed. 
'A wide range of variation occurs in the cranial capacity of fifty-one skulls measured ; 
the smallest adult capacity is 940 c.c., the greatest 1,675 c.c. Koeze divides the 
Negritos into two types, a pygmy type small in stature, in which the crauial capacity 
is below 1,300 c.c.; and a larger type, with the cranial capacity above 1,300 c.c. One- 
third of the crania belonged to the pygmy type, one-third to the larger type, and 
the remainder were transitional. Of fifty-seven skulls measured 90 per cent, were 
brachycephalic, only 5 per cent, mcsocephalic. The cephalic index ranged from 76'8 
to 89; the mean of the males was 84'3, of the females 83'9. In only three cases was 
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the length-height below 75, in'94 per cent, it was higher. For the males the mean was 
79'9, for the females 82 ■ 1; the skulls were hjpsicepbalic. The breadth-height index 
was usnallf more than 90. The upper face index varied, but for the most part was 
leptoprosopic ; the index ranged from GO‘3 to 77'4, with the mean 70*7. The nasal index 
in thirty cases was below 53, in twenty-four more than 53. The mean was 53* 1, on the 
boundary between mesorhine and platyrhine. The type of face was orthognathic, 
rarely prognathic. The orbit was usnally mesophtbalmic, and in the majority the 
palate was leptostaphjlin. 

Koeze also describes thirty-nine crania obtained from burials in caves; in Samar, 
probably Visayas; in Marinduque, probably Tagals; in Busuanga and Pefion de 
Coron, which corresponded with Tagbanna sknlls; in North Mindanao, where it is 
inhabited by Visayas ; in Mindoro, occupied both by Mangnnians and Tagals; in 
Sibugay, the inhabitants of which are Visayas. Several sknlls, mostly from oaves, are 
described which had been artificially deformed, and cases of artificial treatment of the 
teeth are referred to. A chapter is given on the anatomical variations recognised in 
the crania. The races which inhabit the groups of Islands in the East and in Oceania 
are summarised as follows : — 

1. Malays. —Hypsibrachycepbalic, mesorhine, hypsiconch orbit, scanty smooth 
hairs, colour of skin clear, stature low. 

2. Indonesian. —Ilypsimesocephalic, mesorhine, mesocoucli, scanty smooth hairs, 
colour of skin darker than in the Malays, stature somewhat greater. 

3. Polynesian. —Hypsimesocephalic, leptorhine, hypsiconch, more strongly haired, 
hairs eitlier smooth or wavy, colour of skin yellowish-white to opaque brown, stature 
high. 

4. Melanesian. —Hypsidolichocephalic, platyrhine, mesoconeb, frizzled hair, stature 
moderate. 

5. Mikronesian. —Hypsidolichocephalic or hypsimesocephalic (they are a mixture 
of Melanesians and Polynesiaus and show both types). 

6. Negritos. — Hypsibrachycepbalic, leptoprosopic, mesorhine (also sometimes 
platyrhine), mesoconch (clianueconch), hair frizzled, stature low, colour of skin very 
dark. 

The Negritos are not Papuans, as is proved by the cranial difi'erences. They ore 
neither Malays nor Polynesians and cannot therefore be Mikronesians. They form a 
special race occupying a place in Oceania long before the arrival of the Malayo-Poly- 
nosinns. The other races in the Philippines have no relation to the Negritos. The 
Igorrots are Indonesiae ; the Visayas also, but with a Malay intermixture ; the Tagals 
also, but with a Polynesian intermixture. It is difficult to place the Tagbanuas and the 
Guioaans, which are dolichocephalic; perhaps they are Indonesians. Twenty-five 
plates with numerous figures illustrate the series of five parts. WM. TURNER. 


Anthropology. Duckworth. 

Studies from the Anthropological Laboratory in the Anatomy School, m r 
Cambridge. By W. L. H. Duckworth, M.A. Cambridge: University Press, ^0 
1904. Pp. X -i- 291. 22 x 14 cm. Price 10#. net. 

In this volume are contained a series of short papers on various subjects which have 
been composed by Mr. Duokworth during his period of office as lecturer in anthropology 
at the University of Cambridge. The book is justly dedicated to Professor Macalister, 
under whose fostering care the school of physical anthropology has grown into its 
present flourishing condition. 

The first paper in the series describes the arrangement of the Craniological Museum 
at Cambridge, and indicates the wealth of material therein contained. 
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Brief descriptioDS such as this of the contents of museums are of the greatest 
importance to anthropologists, for one of the great troubles of the stay-at-home student,, 
as compared with his brethreu in the field, is the difficulty of ascertaining in which 
particular collections are to bo found examples of the particular types he may Irn desirous 
of investigating, and it would be a matter of great good fortune if all museums would 
publish either resumes or detailed catalogues of the osteological and other material in 
their possession. 

The second to the sixteenth chapters deal with various features of interest in the 
morphology of the Primates based on descriptions of specimens and dissections in the 
anatomical museum. 

Of special interest is the account of a foetus of a gorilla, in which the resemblances 
and diffiereuces from a human foetus of the same age are discussed in considerable 
detail, and from which the conclusion is drawn that in their phylogenetic history the 
preenrsors of man and of the anthropoid apes diverged from one anotlier at an early 
stage. 

Chapter XIII deals at length with the external appearances and the dissections of 
the brains of Primates, a branch of comparative anatomy now coming promioently to the 
foreground. Other articles deal with dissections of various organs aud regions of the 
body in various members of the order of Primates. 

Of more interest possibly to those anthropologists who have received a medical 
training is the chapter on fractures of the long bones met with in various skeletons of 
tbe orang-outang from the different collections in the museums of western Europe. These 
are of the greater importance from the discussion which centred round an exostosis in 
the femur of PUhccmithropus ereetus, assigned by diit'erent observers to the result of 
pressure and erosion from an aneurysm or a psoas abscess, to rheumatoid arthritis, and to 
a disease cliaracterised by osseous deposits in the tcudoiis of muscles known as myositis 
ossificans. In the present article Mr. Duckworth shows similar appearances can be 
produced by an overgrowth of callus around the site of a fracture. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with exhaustive descriptions and 
measurements of crania in the University Museum. Each in itself would, of course, be 
difficult to criticise, aud any conclusions which might be drawn would to some exteut 
lack validity from the comparative paucity of material under examination. But such 
memoirs are of great importauce and of absolute necessity’, as constitutiug the spade 
work for the foundations of future extensious of physical anthropology. But little is 
available for any one worker; nevertheless, the sum total soon acquires considerable 
proportions. 

The museum at Cambridge is fortunate iu possessing speciineus from many little known 
parts of the globe, and even more so in haviug a careful and enthusiastic worker ready 
to hand to at once publish the results and render them available for others, the measure¬ 
ments and descriptions being on the most extensive scale. Almost the last paper in the 
series deals with tho dispersive power of running water on skeletons. The value aud 
bearing of these observatious will be at once apparent, for questions constautly arise in 
which bones are found at different levels iu the bed of a stream, and it has to be decided 
whether it is possible for these to be derived from one skeleton. Mr. Duckworth found 
that a small stream iu Wales was capable of dispersing the boues of a horse over a 
distance of some 200 feet,^ tbe lighter ^ues being carried furthest. In comparison with 
this the 49 feet of dispersion demanded by Dr. Dubois for the bones of Pithecanthropus 
in a larger stream can be granted without great demands on one's capacity for belief. 

It is to be hoped that a further series of memoirs from tbe Cambridge school will 
shortly be forthcoming, and tbe author may be assured they will receive an equally warm 
welcome. ^• S- 
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Votive Offerings. Andree. 

Votire und IVeihegahen des Katholischen Volks in SuddeuUchland. Vou m q 
R inhard Amiree. Brunswick, 1904. Pp. xviii +191, with 32 plates. 28x23c[n. 

Price 12 marks. 

Certain aspects of modern European life are as wortlij the attention of ethnographers 
as the barbarism of the Pacific or of aboriginal Australia; and Dr. Andree's own researches 
in Brunswick are well known. In the present imposing volume on votive oflferings 
be has brought together much obscure information that has a special bearing on Roman 
Catholic Bavaria, but embraces also distant ages and countries in which similar practices 
existed. In this investigation he has been assisted bj a considerable collection, made bj 
his wife, of misccllaueous articles presented at shrines or altars by the orthodox peasantry. 
The tradition thus perpetuate<l has its roots in prehistoric times, and may be regarded as 
the natural outcome of religious feeling when stirred by longing that must be appeased 
or by gratitude that must be expressed. 

The copious material collected is arranged under twenty-five headings conveniently 
summarised at the beginning of the book ; they include such matters as pilgrimages and 
holy wells, the cult of St. Leonard, offerings of iron, wax, human figures, or models of 
limbs, pottery, and field utensils, and (generally on a higher plane) of painted tablets. 
Some of the offerings have been so metamorphosed by continued copying of tra<litional 
forms or by lack of skill on the part of the maker, that it would be hard to recognise 
the true inwardness of countless examples without numerous illustrations. These are 
provided in thirty-two plates and nearly forty insets in the text, while two colouroil 
plates represent the high-water mark of ex~volo production in the eighteenth century. 
By this means the gradual evolution, or rather degeneration, of stock patterns is made 
clear, and many grotesque specimens known for what they are. Perhaps the best series 
from this point of view is that of the lungs, a favourite form of offering among those 
who sufiered in that organ, and pinned their faith to a kind of sympathetic magic. Not 
the least interesting section of the work is that dealing with the subsequent history and 
ultimate fate of these miscellaneous ofieriugs which were, and arc still, manufactured 
and dedicated in thousands. Objects of intrinsic worth, such as gold and silver, pass 
for the most part as coin into the treasury, or figure amoug the antiquities and works of 
art composing the treasure of innuy cathedrals and churches. Perishable materials 
disapjicar automatically, and objectionable articles such ns discarded bandages and 
decayed teeth, withered flowers, nud tattered garments, would be doubtless removed by 
the authorities shortly after deposit; but great quantities are burnt at intervals, and 
where iron, for instance, is the favourite vehicle of one’s vows, burial in the vicinity of 
the shrine is resorted to. lu tliis connection it might be asked whether the extensive 
ex-voto deposits of antiquity, such as those in the mosses of Denmark, were placed in 
that position by the devotee or subsequenily by the authorities of the holy place in 
which the arms or ornaments were dedicated. The fact that suck are generally 
discovered in a damaged condition would be explicable on either hypothesis. 

In the preface Dr. Audree disclaims any attempt to moralise on the facts he has 
collected. His single aim has been to throw light on a subject not hitherto illumined by 
methodic treatment, and to preserve for future investigators some account of practices 
that certainly reflect the mental and moral condition of a large class of the community, 
and sue therefore fair game for the student of anthropology. It only remains to say. 
that the programme laid down by the author has been fully and conscientiously carried 
out in this pioneer volume. JK. 
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Philippine Islands. Meyer. 

Filipino Album HI. By Dr. A. B. Meyer. Dresaeo, 1904. 32 x 26 cm. 

The receotly issued collection of thirty-seven plates, forming the third scries 
of photographs illustrating the types of natives of the Philippine Isbuds, published by 
Dr. A. B. Meyer, is an interesting accession to the fine series of ethnological albums 
which have from time to time been issued by the able director of the Dresden Museum, 
and ethnologists will welcome the volume which renders accessible a further series of 
photographs of types of the Negritos of Luzon, the Mangnianes of Mindoro, and the 
Bagobos of South Mindanao. Xu addition to examples of the pure-blood typos of these 
groups, some interesting instances are given of hybridization, as, for instance, Manguiaii- 
Negrito and Bagobo-Negrito admixtures. In these the hair is markedly curly. The 
ornaments, weapons—including some interesting varietie.s of Bagobo shields—and other 
objects of use are also shown in the photographs, aud such fashionable deformations 
as filed teeth, cicatrization, and perhaps artificial cranial distortion also appear inci¬ 
dentally. The photographs, although they are of rather unequal merit, are on the 
whole good, and their reproduction has been carefully executed. Dr. Meyer has won 
recognition as a leading authority upon the ethnology of the Philippine Islands, and 
upon the Negrito race iu general, to the study of which he has devoted much time aud 
nttoiilion. Although the text accompauying the plates in the present album is very 
scanty, being restricted to very brief descriptions of the photographs, he has given full 
references to the principal publications dealing with the races and peoples referred to, 
and the plates must be regarded as a useful supplement to the wot’ks alrearly published. 
Dr. Meyer's personal acquaiutance with the Philippines dates back to 1872, and his first 
album of Philippine types was one of the outcomes of his visit. The second album 
of this series was the result of his eollaboration with Dr. .Schadcuburg, the well-known 
explorer of this group of islands, by whose death at au early age science was robbed of 
an iiciive and outhnsiustic worker. The newly-published olbuni is based entirely upon 
negatives taken by Dr. Schadenburg and presented by his widow to the Dresden Museum 
for publication. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Statistics. Davenport. 

Statistical Methods, with special reference to Biological Variation. By C. B. m n 
Davenport. Second edition. New York, 1904. 17 X 10 cm. Price 6«. 6<f. ^0 

This small pocket volume contains all the formulae and lists of standards and values 
necessary for the working up of statistics in accordance with the most modern principles, 
aud must be of great value to those fortunate observers who have bad a sound mathe¬ 
matical training. It presents the further advantage of giving a complete bibliography 
of such investigations in biometrics as have received accurate statistical treatment. It is, 
however, to be regretted that so far no one has written a text book of statistics starting 
from the very elements without the assumption of any special mathematical aptitude or 
knowledge on the part of its readers. There are iu this country and elsewhere many 
hundreds of individuals who have laboriously collected facts which they would be only 
too glad to present iu a more accurate form than their present acquaintance with 
statistical methods permits, and any book which would enable them to do this without 
having to spend many weeks or months in studying the elements of higher mathematics 
would be thankfully received. If the present author would undertake such a task he 
can be assured he would be looked upon as a true benefactor to anthropologists. P. S. 
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England: Institutions. Chadwick. 

Studies on Anglo-Saxon InstitutioHS, By H. Miuiro Chadwick. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1905. Pp. xiii + 422. 19 X 13 cm. Price 8s. 

Mr. Chadwick is to be congratulated on having producerl a book which should take 
its place among the standard works on English constitutional history. The amount of 
labour involve*! in its preparation must have l)een tremendous. Not content with 
referring to the ordinary authorities, Mr. Chadwick has collated practically every document 
dealing with his subject, and, as a consequence, his book throws a new light on many 
disput^ problems, and must take a high place as a piece of original research. As an 
example of the labour which the author must have expended, the chapter on the earldoms 
may be cite<l, whore, to arrive at a concinsion as to the number of earldoms in England, 
Mr. Chadwick has collated every charter, compared carefully the signatures ou each, 
and, as a result, has been able to prove, so far as such a matter is capable of proof, that 
in south England, at all events, every county practically was an earldom. It will be 
patent, therefore, to everyone who reads Mr. Chadwick’s book that he must have 
expended an immense amonut of time and labour on its compilation, and the result more 
than justifies the work. The only criticism is that the book is almost overloaded with 
detail; but this is, perhaps, inevitable, for Mr. Chadwick is not content with publishing 
the results of his labours, but gives the arguments as well, and these arguments are 
essentially and necessarily very debriled. 

The first chapter, on the Monetary System, may be said, in a sense, to be tho 
keynote of nearly the whole book. The author has carefully gone into the diflerent 
standards of value and of money, and into tho ratio betwoou gold and silver, aud has 
succeeded iu demonstrating the equation of the different values between the difTereut 
kingdoms. This chapter, therefore, is by way of introduction aud explanation to tho 
next sections of the book which deal with tho wergelds. Here, again, Mr. Chadwick’s 
industry is much in evidence. He has, needless to say, carefully consultctl and compared 
all documents which could possibly bear on the subject, and, as a result, his conclusions 
are extremely valuable aud interesting. He is enabled to demonstrate that the differences 
of value in the wergelds of the various kingdoms are due, in many oases, not to any 
difTerence in a man's worth, but to differences in the standard of value itself, and it is in 
this respect especially that his first chapters may be said to be the keynoto of the rest. 
Other chapters of interest are those dealing with the rise of the counties and the growth 
of tho nobility, in all of which Mr. Chadwick hiis shown the same paiustakiug and 
careful work. 

Where all is so good it is difficult to find anything to criticise, but we could have 
wished that the author, when printing Latin, had not written all his r's as »*s. It may 
be more correct, but it is very irritating to find such a phrase as noun moneta, and tero 
and xcl spelt Hero and ud. Again, Mr. Chadwick habitually refers to Charles the 
Gi^t as Charlemagne. It would also have been an improvement if, os well as giving 
tho references to Birch's Charters, the author had also given, where possible, the name 
of tho king and the date. It is uot everyone who has a copy of Birch by him, ami tho 
full significance of the reference imty 1>o lost if the date of tho charter aud its origin are 
uot known. 

That all Mr. Chadwick's conclusions will bo accepted by the authorities is more tlmn 
can be expected. For example, his interesting excursus ou the council's }>ower to elect and 
depose kings is, to a great extent, opi) 06 ed to the accepted theories. But Mr. Chadwick 
would hardly expect all bis conclusions to be passed over without challenge. 

In one other matter we have to disagree with Mr. Chadwick. In his preface he 
lays claim to no “special historical^knowledge iu venturing upon ground which may 
be thought to lie outside his own province." His book belies him. 11. $. K. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Solomon Islands. With Plate F. Balfour. 

Bird and Human Desigrns from the Solomon Islands, Illustrating^ r 
the influence of one desif^ over another. By Henry Balfour, H.A. DU 
In making a comparntivo siiuly of the varie«l treatment of the human form in art, 
both plaatio and grapliic, observable in the ditrerent regions of the worlil, ono cannot but 
be Strunk by the fact that in many cases a type whicli lias lieen arrived at locally by 
native artists is frcqaently utterly unlike that of the natives themselves, presenting often 
strongly-marked and more or less constant features which arc by no means charaetcristic 
of the peoples of the regions in which these “schools of art" have been developctl. 
One need only cite the peculiar traditional ty])o so characteristic of the well-known 
wooden carvings of “ household gotls ’’ in Easter Island, which present a ty^ie of human 
form which has not as yet, I believe, boeu satisfactorily aecouutcsl for. 

One of the most striking instauccs of the perversion of the huinan features is 
afforded by the familiar carvings from Now Georgia, Rnbinnu, Florida, and other neigh¬ 
bouring islands of the Solomon group. Predominant among these, in this rcs|)cct, are 
the well-known “ canoe-prow gods,“ so called, in which may l>e seen certain stereotypeil 
peculiarities of facial form, which cannot be referreil to the natural type of the 
Melaucsiau natives of the group. In these cnrveil figures, of which I give two 
examples (Figs. 1 and 2), the most striking feature is the extreme prognathism 
usually characterising them, the nose and lower facial region being drawn out into a 
grotesque and exaggerated snout, frequently to a very marked degree. There is no 
ethnological jnstificntioa for this interpretation of the luiiuan features, since the natives 
themselves, although exhibiting sub-nasal progauthisin to a inoderato extent, are by 
no mc4tns pronounced in this respect, and the nose does not join with the jaw in 
proilucing a general prominence of the facial region. One must seek some other cause 
than that of an attempt to portray native facial chameteristics. 1 do not think that we 
need look very far fur an explanation. lu lb93, in my little book upon decorative art,* 
I made a suggestion ns to the muuucr in which this ty(>e may have been arrived at, and 
iu the present article I wish to supi>ort the view then stated, by means of fresh evidence 
from specimens which were not oiiginally at my conannnd. 

In the art of the Solomon Islands roproson tut ions of the human form supply a very 
frequent theme—one of the commonest, iu fact. Another even more prevalent <lcsign 
amongst the coastal tribes is one re]>re8cnting the frigate-bird, which may l>e realistically 
or convcntiunally trcitted. These two designs, human and frigate-bird, not only occur 
separately, but also very constantly in close association, ns, for example, in the carved 
wooilcu bowl shown in Pig. 3. One could multiply iiideliiiitely such iustances. Now, 
one of the most potent factors in upsetting the stability of a given ilesign and creating 
variations, is the influence which is exerted by one design upon another, where the two 
are closely and constantly associated. The attributes of one arc apt to be grafted ujran 
the other, in some coses, apparently, without special reason, in others there may l>e 
special incentives. The iustauces which I now give will, 1 hoi>e, show how greatly the 
human and frigate-bird dcsigus have become cntangleil, so to speak, and have acted and 
reacted upon oue another. This may have been in part an unconscious process, but I 
think that it is clear that there were definite reasons w'hy these two designs should 
influence each other. The frigate-bird is sacred, and in some of the islands (e.g., 
Florida) is, it would appear, the vehicle of a potent tindalo, or ghost of a deceased 
porsou of importancc.t This tindalo is in Florida, under the name of Duula, specially 
invokeil when canoe journeys or fishing expeditions are coutcmplaied. 

* The Beolutivn of Deeoratite Art, RiTingt«>a, Perclval it t'o., 1833, pp. 87-70. 
t Cdlrington, The Melanetia»M, Clarendon Press, 1891, pattim. 
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The frigate-bird being thus usitoeiate:! with the spirit of a humau being, it is natural 
that human attributes should be assigned to it ocoasioiially, anil this wo find is frcquentlj 
the case. Fig. 4 shows an instauce in point where the frigate-bird has been endowed 
with an uiunistukably human arm and hand, rising from a kind of shoulder. This 
intimate fusion of humau aud frigate-bird designs is well exemplifiorl by four canoe-prow 
ornaments from New Georgia which are in the Pitt Rivers Museum at OsfonI, of which 
one is shown in Fig. 5. In these, a scatcil hnrann figure is represented but with no head, 
in pl.aco of which is a somewhat couventionalised frigate-bird, which occupies the upper 
part of the carving. It is not attached directly to tho human body, between which and 
the bird a carved bar intervenes, but iiisUnces in which the bird's head is grafted directly 
upon the human body, and conversely the bird’s he.'id upon tho human body, are numerous. 
Figs. 6 aud 7 show two canoe-charms from Ruhiana in tho British Museum. In the one 
tho whole design is that of n frigate-bird ; in the other tho bird body is almost identical, 
but n hnmnu head has replaced that of the bird. The head is comparable with those of 
Figs. I, 2 and 3, and exhibits extreme prognathism, the facial region being drawn out 
into the form of an elongated snout, suggestive, no doubt, of the bird’s beak ; and I think 
that we may safely assume that the head is intended to be half-avian, half-human. Fig. 8 
is taken from a Now Georgian ennoo-prow ornament in which also a humau head is 
represented upon a bird's body. Fig. 9, n fishing-uet float from New Georgia, shows 
the converse, the frigate-bird’s hcoJ is upon a human body. Figs. 10 and II, also 
fisliing-uci floats from the same island, resemble Figs. 7 and 8 in having the human hejid 
on the bird’s body, and in these the prognathism is very extreme. One of these. Fig. 10 
is more conventionalised than the other nod hicks the cap-like covering to the head, 
which iu Figs. 2,7, 8, and II represents the hair of the human heads. 

From a compuratire study of these and other specimens, I think that it is clear that 
the extreme prognathism which prevails so much iu rcprosencniions of the human form 
among the coastal peoples of the Solomon Islands, is due to the influence of the bird 
desigu a|K>u them, which has bad the oflect of causing nu unnatural projection of the 
facial region in correspondence with the prominent beak of the frigate bird. The constant 
juxtaposition of these two designs, their fre((neut fusion, and the mythology of the 
islands all lend support to this view, if I may venture to generalise from a carved 
human figure procured from tho up-country bush people of New Georgia, brought home 
by Lieutenant B. T. Somerville, R.N., and now at Oxford, iu which the face is severely 
orthoguttthous, further supimrt would be lent to this theory, since tlie art of human 
delineation amongst the bush people would be less likely to come under the influence of 
designs represeutiug frigate-birds, which would uet-es.sarily belong rather to the coastal 
than to the uplnud folk, and exoraption from that disturbing influence would bo 
anticipated. 

It is iutcrcsting to note bow far ibis traditional and unrealistic prognathous type of 
the human face has affected the would-be realistic art of the people. In Fig. 12 1 give 
the upper portion of a figure of a man eugraved upon a lime-gourd. The figure is 
evidently intended to be purely realistic, but it is clear that tho delineation of the face 
with its suout-like projection is referable rather to the mythological, bird-iiiflueuced type, 
than to the normal Melanesian facial outline. A stronger case is afforded by the drawing 
reproduced in Fig. 13. lu this instance Lieutenant B. T. Somerville invited one Raku 
Vingnehu, chief of Mungeri, New Georgia, to make a profile portrait of Uoto, auother 
native. The artist carefully posed his model, and, with a pencil, equally carefully copied, 
as be thought, the outlines of the face. The influence of the traditional type was. 
however, too strong for him, and guided bis hand, and the resulting portrait is a very fair 
imitation of the “ canoc-prow-go<l ” type with its suout-like projection. The eye, too, 
appears merely iu the form of that of the carviugs, t.c., a lenticular piece of pearl-shell 
with a dot of wax in the centre (cf. Figs. T and 2). The beard and whiskers were, no 
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doubt, ’attribntes of Hoto, and were faitbfulljr rendered, posisibly as being bis most 
distingnisliiug feature. 


Description of the Plate. 

Fig. 1. “ Canoe-prow god,” from a war-onuoe, ^Iimgeri district. Now Georgia, 
Solomon Islands. Height., 9 itiuhes. 

„ 2. Ditto, Ngarnsi district, Ramada Island, New Georgia. Height, inches. 
„ 3. CarFoJ wooden food bowl, Solomon Islands. Length, 233 i«chos. 

4. Figure of frigate-bird in low relief upon the blade of a paddle, Solomon 
Islands. 

„ 5. Canoe-prow ornament, Ngarusi district, Now Georgia. Height, 31^ inches. 
,, 6 and 7. Canoe-charms, Riibiaua Island. 

„ 8. Canoe-prow ornament, Mnngcri, New Georgia. Length, 6 inches. 

„ 9. Fishing-net float, Mungeri. Height, 7 ioches. 

„ 10 and II. Fishing-net floats, Mungeri. Length, 6} and 8} inches. 

„ 12. Engraving on a lime gourd, Kidambangra. Actual size. 

„ 13. Drawing by Raku Vinguchu, chief of Mungeri, Eastern Lagoon, New 
Georgia ; portrait from life of another native. Actual size. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are in the British Museum ; the remainder are in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, aud, exceptiug 3 and 4, were collected by Commander B. T. SoniorTillo, R.N. 

HENRY BALFOUR. 
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Phyaical Deterioration. Memorial. 

Physical Deterioration. A Memorial addressed by the Anthropological 
Institute to the Lord President of the Council. 

The following memorial on the subject of physical deterioration was addressed to 
the Lord President of the Council by the Anthropological Institute. It was signed on 
behalf of the Institute by the President, ex-President, and Secretary, and was supported 
by many prominent aud influential persons, including the head masters of most of the 
public schools. 


TO THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G., 
G.C.V.O., LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The memorial of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain aud Ireland 
eheweth ; — 

1. That the maintcnauce of the national physique at the highest possible standard 
is a matter of supreme importance to the State. 

2. That the rejection of 40 to 60 jier cont. of the men offering themselves for 
enlistment in the Army appears to indicate a serious condition of physical deterioration 
among the classes of the popnlutiou from which these men are drawn. 

3. That, since the recruits for the Array are mostly drawn from the poorer classes 
in towns, and since the urban population has increased from 60 to 77 per cent, of the 
whole within the last fifty years, it appears to Iks highly jirobable that physical 
deterioration is spreading every year over a larger percentage of the population. 

4. That, owing to the public alarm excited by these symptoms of physical 
deterioration of the population, your Lordship’s predecessor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
late Lord President of the Council, appointed a committee, the terms of reference to 
which were, in their final form : (i) To determine the steps that should be taken to 
furnish the Government aud the nation at large with periodical data for an accurate 
comparative estimate of the health and physique of the people ; («) to indicate generally 
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tbe causes of such physical deterioration as does exist in certain cases; and (I'/i) to point 
out the moans by which it can be most effectually diminished. 

5. That the above Committee, after hearing evidence from a large number of 
witnesses, issued an extremely able reiwrt, in wliich they recommend, with reference 
to the first of the above-mentioned matters referred to them, that the Government 
should establish : (i) An anthropometric survey ; (li) a register of sickness ; and (iii) 
an advisory council. 

6 . That the advantages of establishing a periodical anthropoinctric survey, a 
register of sickness, and an advisory committee may be summed up as follows :— 

(o) Tho measures proposed will enable the Government and the nation to know 
with certainty whether tho physique of the population at large is improving 
or deterioratiug, and, by comparison of tho physiqne with the environment, 
to ascertain tbe influences which are bringing about the changes of physique. 

(4) They will supply data to the experts and to the representatives of Government 
departmeuts on the advisory committee, which would thus be enabled to 
arrive at imi>ortaut decisions on which the Government might found 
legislative action. 

7. Without a continuoim physical record of the people wo cannot tell with certainty 
whether physical deterioration is taking place nor what is its extent, nor can we 
determine the conditions which influence the physical development of the popnlatiou. 
Until these conditions are determined no remedies can be npplic<l intelligently. 

8 . It is estimated that the cost of an Anthropometric Survey will uot be greater 
than that of tbe Geological Survey, which is at present supported by the State, and a 
survey of the geology of tho country, however useful, cannot be of greater value to the 
State than a survey of the physiqne of the people themselves. 

9. Italy baa measured about 300,000 of her conscripts, Sweden has naore recently 
measured 45,000 of her conscripts, and Germany is at present inakiug arrangomeuts 
to measure almnt 1,500,000 of her conscripts, but the survey recommended by your 
Lordship’s Committee is much more complete than anything carrio.! out or proimscd by 
any other oonntry. 

10 . Wo believe that tho country which is the first to promote tho scientific stndy 
and enlturo of the national physiipio will thci-cby obtain an immense advantage in tho 
struggle to maiiitiiin and advance its position among the nations, and that no menus 
which might contribute to so desirable an end should he neglected by the .State. 

YOUR MEMORIALISTS therefore pray that you will be pleased to cstahli!:h, 
withont delay, an Anthropoinotric Survey, a Register of Sickness, and an Advisory 
Council, os spccifio<l an4l recommended in tho Report of your Lordship’s Inter-Depnrt- 
roental Committee on Physical Deterioration, and, if legislation is necessary, to lay the 
matter before Parliament. 


Anthropometry. Gray. 

Anthropometric Identification: A New System ot Classifying' ri) 
the Records. Jii/ J. Grai/, B.Se. OZ 

The chief difficulty in tho anthropometric system of identification lies in tlio 
classification of tho records. Tbe method of classification must be such that wheu we 
have obtaine<l tbe measurements of any individual we can tell with certainty, and with 
a small expenditure of time and labour, whether this individual has been previously 
euteretl in the register. 

There would, of coarse, be no difficulty in doing this if repeated meusnrements of 
the same person by difierent. measurers always gave exactly the same figures ; but this 
is unfortunately not the case. If the measurers ere not experts, there may be variations 
of 2 to 3 per cent, in valnes obtained for tbe same dimension. 
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lu the Bertilloii system the records are ola-.<sifieil by ditridiug them fonr times into 
three groups with fixed limits. For example, we may have a few tlioiisaiul cards ou 
e.ach of which is recorde.l four dimeusiotis of one individual. Lot us say, to fix our 
ideas, that these dimensions are length of head, breadth of liciul, height of hcatl, and 
stature. The btiiidlo of cards is first divide<l into three groups by arranging tlieni in a 
series according to lengths, and choosing two lengths ns the limits of the middle 
group, which will make the niuuber of cards in each group approximately equal. Flaoh 
of these groups is again sitl>-divided into tlireo groups by means of the breadths, and 
the subdivision is further carried out by means of the other two dimensions. 

As the result wo have cnnls finally sulr-divided into eighty-one groups, each one of 
which contains CJirds lying betwoou fixetl limits of head, length, breadth and height, and 
of stature. 

The problem to be solve<l by a system of anthropoiuetric identification is :— 

Given the ineasuremouts of any individual, to find whether a reconl of that iiulividnnl 
is already in our register or not. If repeated measurements of the same individnal always 
gave tlio same values, all that would l>e necessary would he to find the compartment in 
the Uertillou system of classification iretween the limits of which the fonr dimensions 
of the individnal to be identified lie. But owing to the fact that nicasurements of the 
same person made by diflTorent individuals may vary by 2 or 3 per cent., when any of the 
four dimensions lie within that amount of the fixed limits of the compartment, it is 
impossible to toll in which com¬ 
partment of tbo cabinet u 
previous record of the individual 
to be idoDtified will be found. 

The diagram will illustrate 
this point. For the sake of 
eiinplifying the explanation I 
have assumed that the record 
canls are 8ul)-divided four times 
into two groups instead of into 
throe. The diagram takes the 
form of a tree in which each 
stem or branch subnlivides four 
times into two brauches. 

Now let us suppose that the first dimension on a card to be allocated in the register 
is within 2 or 3 per cent, of the fixed limit between the two groups. It is quite possible 
that the card of tbo same individual on two successive occasions will go into different 
oompartments. 

If the second dimension also lies within the margin of uncertainty, the number of 
possible compartments into which the card of the same individual may pass is still 
g^reater ; and if all the four dimensions lie within the limits of uncertainty the card of 
the same individual may on different occasions pass into any one of the sixteen com¬ 
partments of the cabiuet, and the Bortillon system of classification iu this extreme case 
would be equivalent to no cinssifioation at all. 

The extreme case just mentioned will not happen often, but in many cases it will 
bo necessary to make more than one search in order to make sure that the record of 
the imlividoal to be identified is not already in the cabinet. In fact, Dr. Garson, 
in working the Bertillon system for Scotland Yard found that iu only 61 per cent, of 
the cases was an ideutification effected by one search. 

It is evident that there is no difficulty in working the Bertillon system, if the 
dimensions of the card to be allocated lie in the centre of the limits of a compartment 
beyond the margins of uncertainty. 
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The of classification which I propose is to bring the card to bo allocated 

always into the centre of the limits of a compartment. This is done by making the 
limits of a compartment movable instead of fixed, as in tlie Bertillou system. 

To explain the nature of the system let us suppose that all the record cards in our 
register are arranged according to lengths, and that the maxim urn variation between 
two successive measurements of the same person is 4 mm. I take the head length of 
the individual to l>e tested (say 195), aud form the length limits by adding ou and 
subtracting 4 mm. The limits are thus 191 and 199. It is practically certain that the 
card of the tested individual will be iu the bundle of cards between these two limits. 
This bundle is subdivided in the same way by means of tlie other dimensions. The 
final small group of cards will contain the card of the tested iudividual, if it is already 
in the register, and if it is not in the register that fact will be ascertained in every case 
by a single search. 

In the actual carrying out of this system the labour will be greatly reduced by 
numbering the whole scries of cards in the register and forming an index of the numbers 
ou sheets of section paper. The numbers cau thus be classified according to three dinicn- 
sious siinultaneoa.<dy, and the nnml)er of cards in tho final group may thus be reduced to 
a small fraction forthwith. The same process may be repeated on the final group with 
otlier dimensions if necessary. 

The dimensions measured should be very slightly correlated. 

But the efibets of correlation as well as of inaccuracy of measurement may be 
almost coinplotely counteracted by increasing tho numbers of dimensions measured. 

The prescut fingor*))rint system in nse at Scotland Yard must have a greater margin 
of iiittccnracy in (dassification than measurements of dimensions, because the finger¬ 
prints arc classified on ibe type system, and there must always be a large uuiuber of 
crosses lietwceti the standard types, which lie within tho margin of uncertainty. 

Certain cases of mistaken idontifiention which liavo recently occurred appear to 
indicate that this nucertainty about the fiager-print system is by uo raeaus a uogligeable 
quantity. J. GRAY. 



• New Guinea: Tatuing. Haddon. 

Tatuing at Hula, British New Guinea. By A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., r n 
FM.S. Ou 

Among tbo members of the Motii slock of British Nen' Guinea it is customary for 
the wonicMi to be rieiily tatned, aud, usually, for the meu to lio less so. The two 
photographs were taken by my collengne, the lato Anthony IVilkin, to illustrate the method 

of tatuing, a/o, at Hula (or Bnlaa), in 
tho Central District. The designs to be 
tatued ore first painte<l ou the skin 
(Fig. I) by means of a thin slick, 
such ns the midrib of tho leaflet of a 
coconut palm. They arc thou pricked 
in (Fig. 2) by tapping the tatuing 
ueedle with a small stick, oa, the 
knookiug eud of which is bound round 
with strips of banaua leaf, gi; the 
handle of the hammer is called kteari. 
The tatuiug-needle, khd, is a small 
portion of a branch from which a long 
thorn projects. The paint is made 
from burnt resin, and it is mixed into 
paste in a small clay vessel which is 
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used only for this purpose ; these vessels have a foot hy wliich tliey nre held, ;uid in 
this respect are quite unlike nuy other vessel inado by the Mutimns. Ti»e first nccouiit of 
the tatuing practised by the Molu is that given by W. Y. Turner {Jaurn. Anthr. Just., 
VII., 1878, p. 470) ; a little addi¬ 
tional informatinu is given by W. R. 

Lowes {loe. cit., VIII., 1879, p. 369). 

By for the greater part of our know¬ 
ledge of the taming of the Motu and 
allied tribes i.s due to 0. Finsch 
(MitificU. d, Anthrop. Gese/ls., Wien, 

XV., 1885 : translated into Frencli in 
Jiev. (V Ethnogr., V., 1886, p. 49) ; 
this admirable description is illustratc<l 
with several figures of tatued indi¬ 
viduals. I have brought this infonna- 
tion together in my Memoir, “ The 
“ Decorative Art of British New 
“ Guinea ” (^Citnninglutm Memoir, X., 

Rog. Irish Acad., 1894, pp. 171-178). 

Finally, A. C. English gives illustrations of serentcen designs employe<l in the Kigo 
District (Ann. Rept. B.JJ.a., C.A. 35—1894, p. 69), he mentions on what parts of 
the body the several designs are tatued, one pattern is “Uittinl on either siile 
“ of the vulva, and until this design is tatued on the girl she is of no value a.s a wife.'’ 
Several designs “ arc used ou both sexes, and nre di.stiuctions for taking life." The 
following is the only other information Mr. English gives :—*• The implements used in 
“ tatning arc a very sharp thorn, a small mallet, and a paste pre[>are<l from Inirut ginii 
“ and iudinrubber. An olil woman is generally the o)terator. Thu design is iNiintcd on 
“ the skin and pricked in. Ditt'crent designs have ditl'erent signifieatioas.” 


FiO. 2. 


A. C. IIADDOX. 



Sinai. Thompson. 

A Note on Sinaitic Antiquities. RgR. Camphcll Thompson. r * 

In October 1999 I made a shooting-trip to the .Siaaiiiu Petiiiisuk, and, since 
snms attention lia.s lately been drawn to the anii|nities of this region by the Egy)>t 
Exploration Fuad’.s Expedition of 1904-1905, a few notes of what I saw may be of 

interest to the readers of 


Ma.n. Throughtliecourtesy 
of Mr. F, E. Crow, the 
British Consul nt Suez, I 
WH.s able to start a day or 
two after iny arrival there, 
with three good camels and 
two Arabs, and us on the 
way to Serlwl my caravan 
would pass near the 
Egyptian temple to Ilathor 
(near the tur<|iioUc mines) 
at Suriibit el-Kliadni, I in¬ 
tended to make an examina¬ 
tion of its condition. 

This temple was ex¬ 
amined and drawn by the 


Fin. 1.—CKSEBAL VIEW OF TUB TEMPLE, FASABIT 
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Prussian expedition of Lepsiusus fnr Ixick as 1845 and was surveyed nud photographed, 
and its inscriptions publishe*! and translated, by Uie British Ordnance Survey Exp€<lition 
under Captains Wilson and Palmer of the Royal Engineers. Some excavations were also 

made by them, and among the antiquities 
which came from the temple were some iu- 
scriptions (royal cartouches, &c.) on blue 
glazed pottery, of the XIX Uyiiasty, which 
were placed in the British Museum. The 
work of the Surveying Expeilition was 
published in several lai'ge folio volumes, and 
in these will Ikj found a complete series of most 
excellent photogniphs of the temple and its 
siela^ with a surveyor’s plan of the building. 
Captain Wilson, who contributes an article on 
these ruins, considered that they were those of 
two temples of different dates, the earlier con¬ 
sisting of a rock-hewn chamber with an open 
vestibule in front, the later a large building 
connected with the first, but not in the same 
straight line with it.® This latter, when I 
saw it in 1902, contained inouuinontal stelre, 
fragments of pillars and Hathor-hetuled 
pilasters, and door-jambs of sandstone belonging 
to a building divided into iiumei'ous small 
chambers. This building is about 160 feet 
long and very narrow. It owes its origin to 
King Thothmes III, of the XVIII Dynasty, 
about 1550 B.c. Merenplah, of the XIX Dynasty, inscribed his name here 400 years 
later. The cave shrine, with the square court before it, dates to the time of the 
XII Dynasty. M. Beuvdito, of the ]A)uvro, who has visitetl Sinai of late years, has 
made a plan of the temple (pulilishe«l by Masjvcro, Hint. Anc.des PeuplestrOrieiif, I., 474), 
in which this jnirt of the area is marked as dating to the time of the XII Dynasty, the 
cave-sliriue being descril>eil 
as “ coiislruction dc r6pr>que 
d’Amoiicnihnit III etIV.” 

One of the most striking 
features of tbe temple-area 
is tbe number of monu- 
roeutal stelto, which arc in 
many cases still standing in 
their original positions, the 
largest being about 12 feet 
high. In tbe Ordnance 
Survey publication Dr. Birch 
gave a summary of their con¬ 
tents with the names of the 
people they commemorate. 

Those in tbe shrine coart arc 
for the most part much older 
than the rest, dating as they do to tbe XII Dynasty. Most of them are records left by 
Euperintcudeuts of the mines hard by, who have thus perpetuateil their names and work. 

* OrdKanee Surrtjf o/ the Penimelit tUnai, I., p. I'Jl 
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Wlieu I visitetl it the small chamber [the rock cave) seemed to lie iu mncli the same 
couditioD in which the Survey had left, it, niul the walls of the other part of the temple 
wore in many places still standing a few feet aliove the ground level. It had cvidoutly 
been a little provincial Egyptian shi-iue, built for the netsls of the few Egyptian 
soldiers and mine-ofHcials stationwl here, who may have piovidod their own Inlwur 
to build it, and this would ucconiit for the comparative poverty of the reHiiIl. 

I see in a letter to the 
Times of May 23rd, 1905, 
that Professor Petrie, who 
was employed by the Mgypt 
Exploration Fund to ex¬ 
cavate hero, claims that 
“ wo have here the only 
“ Seniitio temple preserved 
“ to us." But I do not see 
that the feiv arguments 
which he brings forwanl in 
his letter give the least 
proof that the temple was 
not of Egyptian type. 

When he contends that the 
pillars and stelne are 
“ Bethel ” stones, set np by 
pilgrims of presumably 80101110 origin, it seems to me that ho has little grounds 
for snch a theory, and the fact that ho quotes some of them as having inscriptions of 
the XII Dynasty (uatnrallj' in Egyptian) would seem to sliow that they are of 
Egyptian, not of 8 cmitio origiu. In so far us he is referring to the numerous stehe, 
inscribed and nuiiiscribed, which 1 have already mentioned, there can l>c no reasonable 
doubt that these are not Bethels ” set np by " Semitic pilgrims,” whoever they may 
have been, but are ordinary Egyptian inonnmental tablets of Egyptian tyjHj, and, when 
inscribed at all, with Egyptian inscriptions. There is certainly nothing non-Egyptian 

about all this. It may be 
uoted that none of the in¬ 
scriptions seem to refer to 
dreams or pilgrimages, as 
might have been expected 
if Professor Petrie’s theory 
wore correct. Further, Pro¬ 
fessor Petrie not only cluims 
that this temple is Semitic, 
but also that it is the “only 
“ Semitic temple preserved 
“ to ns." To archa-ologists 
who are more familiar with 
Semitic anticpiities this 
statement will appear some* 
what rash. May I rcuiind 
Professor Petrie of the 
existence of the temple at 
Abu llabba (Sippara), the Temples of Bel, Ninib, and Nin-mukh at Bab} Ion lately 
excavated by Koldewey, the Temple at Nippur excavatetl by the American Expedition, 
and the Temple at Khonabad, none of which arc later than the eighth century u.C. and 
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some of them far older than the little proviucial temple at Saribit el'KIiodin. Inci- 
deiitallj, I may mention also that during the second (Period of tbo British Museum 
excavations of 1903-1905 at Konyuiijik, which wore carried on for eighteen months by 
Mr. L. W. Kiug, 1 found a tempio to the god Knbu, which dates at least ns far hack os 
the ninth century n.c. 

Professor Potrio also notes in his letter the discovery of a largo betl of white ashes, 
in places a foot and a half deep, beneath the long bnilding of Thothmes 111, and although 
no l>oues occur in it, yet he claims it os the remains of burnt ofTerings, noting that no 
such deposits are known in Egyptian temples. But it may bo pointed out that it is 
much more probable that these ashes are the remains of the fires of the XII Dynasty 
copper smelters, who have left their mounds of slag lying round the site. As Lepsius 
remarked in 1845 with reference to the slag heaps, “ this free point was chosen only for 
“ smelting on account of the sharp and, ns the Arabs assure us, almost incessant draught 
“ of air.’’* 

I may add one or two instances of Sinaitic folklore which I noticed during the 
journey. From SarSbit my caravan took the route round to Wadi Mogh&m, where 

are ancient turquoise mines, 
which an English company 
was still working at the 
time of my visit, and thence 
southwards to the ibex* 
district roiiud Jcbel Serbal. 
It was while I was hunting 
iu this neigbhourhooil that 
my Arab, .Sollemi, showed 
me an instance of “fire* 
jumping.” One morning, 
after we bad had no luck for 
throe or four days, he ex¬ 
pressed a wish to acuoinpauy 
iny stalker and myself. As 
we left camp he stopped for 
a moment, pulled a box of 
matches out of his burnous 
and set fire to one of the little thorn bushes which were very plentiful round about. 
Then, ns it blazed, ho took a ruu aud cleared it, my sudker also following in his 
steps ; and, iu answer to a question from me, they said it would bring luck, or, at. 
any rate, if wo did not see game to-day wo might to-morrow. 

Sellemi also eulni'ge<I on the ghouls, afrits aud jinn, which, ns he explained, had 
heen gradually driven back to their homes iu the Soudan by the introduction of swords, 
guns, and such like. He had au infallible test for knowing whether such black uieu 
(which is one of the forms a demon tuny adopt) as he might pass iu the struct were 
devils or not, for, as he said, “ If the uegro is an a/rit aud no mau, my hair always 
“ stands up on end of its own accord, and thereby I kuow.’’ 

It may also be worth noiiug that a plant used by aucicut Assyrian physicians, which 
they themselves knew to have existeil in Sinai, is still to be found iu Uie northern part 
of the peninsula. The peculiar Ilgosci/amus muliens, with its coarse leaves and long 
foxglove-like fronds with dark purple bells, was most noticeable, and the natives are well 
aware of its iutoxicatiug properties, which Sellemi explained to me. Now iu ouc of ibe 
Assyrian medical tablets iu the British Museum there is an incantation contaiuing a lo' g 
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(losoription of tlie “ beart-pInDti” which was first foniul in tlio district called Makau, long 
since identified with the Sinaitic Peninsula. It runs thus :— 

“ [Inoaiitaiion] :—. . . The heart-plant sprang out of Mukan, and the Moon- 
god [rootetl it out and plaute<I it in the moiiutuins]. The Sun-god brought the plant 
down from the monutains [and planted it] iu the earth ; its roots fille<l the earth (ami) 
its <horns’stretched out to heaven. [It seized on the heart of the Sun-god] . . ., it 
seized on the heart of the Moon-god in the clouds, it seized on the heart of the bull in 
the fold, [it seizetl on the heart of the gont] in the pen, it seized on the heart of tlie ass 
in the stall, [it seized on the heart] of the dog in the kennel, it seized on the heart of 
the pig in the stye [it seized on the heart] of the man in his plensaunoe (?), it seized on 
tho heart of the maid in her chamber (?). [It hath seized on the heart of so-and-so] 
the son of so-aud-so . . 

Tho locality Sinai, together with the description of its “ horns ” (i.r., spike) and 
its i>ower to “ seize on the heart ” (i.e., “ mind ”) of mankind, quite justify the comparison 
of the two. R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


REVIEWS. 

Egypt: Oraniology. Thomson : Maciver. 

The Ancimt Races of the ThcbaXd,being an Anfhroponutrical Siudg of the In- r F 
habitants of Upper Egypt from the Earliest Prehistoric Times to the Mohammedan 00 
Conquest, based upon the Examination of orer 1,500 Crania. By Arthur Thomson, 
M.A. (Oson.), M.B. (Ediu.), Professor of Human Anatomy in ilte University of 
Oxford, and D. Randall-Maclver, M.A., Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester 
College, Oxford. Oxford, 1905. Pp. H2. ilO tables. Inset, containing absolute 
mea.sureinents. 15 plates. 2 charts. 33x26 cm. Price £2 2s. 

Given over 1,500 crania of the ancient inhabitants of L'pjK-r Egypt, which, on 
nrcbivological evidence, can be assigned to eleveu ditferoni periods, stretching Ixickwonls 
from tho time of the Roman occupation of Egy|>t to a primitive predynastic age—a total 
pcriml of perhaps 7,000 or 8,000 years—what can l« ascertained of the race or races 
to which these crania belonged ? Craniology, when importuned, is apt to l>e oracular 
in its replies, but tho answer obtained by the authors of this elalmratc and exhaustive 
monograph is unhesitating and decided and capable of briof statement. There were two 
races in ancient Egypt, a negroid and a non-negroid, living side by side, buried side by 
side, sometimes one prevailing, sometimes the other, but, as far as ran lie now told, of 
equal caste. At tho point at which this craniological history opens the same two races 
are found ; at its conclusion—the {>criod of Uumnn occn|ration—they arc still extant, 
intermarriage evidently affecting them but to a slight extent. Only for a luntsing period, 
during the later dynasties, do they appear to fn.se. One recalls tho condition of the 
negroes in the United States and of the Jews iu Europe, but clearly neither of these 
constitutes a parallel ca.se to the ])icturc of life in ancient Upper Egypt, drawn by the 
authors of this monograph. Such a revolutionary conception need.s a foundation on 
irrefutable fact and inference. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss the evidence on which this daring theory is 
founded, it is necessary to reoapitnlate brietiy the conclusions reached in three jiapcrs 
which have been published recently dealing with the ancient Egyptians. In the .lournul 
of tho Anthropological In.stitnte for 1900, Mr. Muciver, one of tho authors of this 
monograph, gavo a summary' of Recent Anthropological Work in Egypt. Ho then 
regarded the predynastic Egyptians as Libyans, a race that finds to-day its nearest 
representative iu the Kabyles of Algiers ; au invasion of the men of I’unt, ho believed, 
took place before the fourth dynasty, with tho result that tho noses of the inhabitants of 
Egypt became narrower and their liends broader. A second invasion (probably of the 
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Hyksos) occurred between the twelfth and eighteenth dynastic*, resulting in a diminution 
of the breadth of nose and head of the ancient Egyptian. In the following year Professor 
Flinders Petrie contributed to the same Journal a paper on the Paces of Early Egypt. 
From the protraiture of the ancient moe ho concluded that there were at least six well- 
marked types amongst tliefn and tacitly assumed that their existence indicated a mixture 
of at loii.st six races in the itoople who inhabited ancient Egypt. The original race in 
his opinion was one which was closely related to the Ainorites of history and Kabylcs 
of to-day. 

The two papers just mentioned were tentative eft’oris, but the “ Study of the Naqnda 
Cnniia” by MLss Cicely D. Fawcett (liioiiictrika, Vol, I., 1901-1902) is of a permanent 
nature; ns long ns craniology consists in the accurate and scientific application of 
empirical cmniomctrical measurements, Miss Fawcett’s paper must remain a classical 
memoir. From a comparison of the crania of the prehistoric Egyptians of Naqada with 
those of Theban mummies, of modern inhabitants of Cairo, of Europeans, and of Negroes, 
she concluded that the people of ancient Egypt were a homogeneous race, and that they 
remained uumixed for 7,000 or 8,000 years. 

During that long perio*! the Egyptian head became higher and broader, the face less 
prognathous or prominent. A strict application of mathematical methods found no 
adulteration or niixtnro of tlie race. Thus from four separnlc studies of hemls, made 
within the last five years, four different theories have arisen : (I) that there are at 
least three races mingled in the inhabitants of aucient Egypt; (2) that there are 
six ; (3) that there is but one ; (4) the theory maiotniiied by the authors of the mouo- 
gp^ipb under review, that there were two, but that they lived side by side until early in 
the Christian era. Surely, then, one may say that craniology is a sphinx, when on each 
of four occasions she returns a ditferent and contradictory answer. One may well ask. 
Will she ever speak the truth ? 

Cmniology, like civilisation, becomes complicated as it progresses. Until now the 
equipment of a cmniologist was of the simplest kind ; with the knowledge of a dozen 
fixed points on the skull and a tape measure, the whole field was open to him. The 
anatomist possessed little advantage. No one will admit our ignorance of the laws 
which regulate the growth and moulding of the skull more readily than Professor 
Arthur Thomson ; no one has made a more earnest endeavour to ac<|uirc an insight into 
those laws. In the paper by Miss Fawcett is soon the dawn of a period of collaboration. 
Mathematics are in the ascendant. Professors Peui-son, Thane, and Flinders Petrie 
are associated in the work ns experts in their several subjects. In the present mono¬ 
graph the nuatomist is senior partner; the archmologiciii as^rect is ably handled by 
Mr.MucIver ; Mr. Frank Parker serves as mathematical expert. Here the mathematical 
formulas are toned down ; as far ns possible the results of measurements are cast in the 
form of diagrams—a form which veils the actual fact less obscurely than a mathematical 
expression. 

The means which enabled the authors of this monograph to separate the crania 
of the negroid from those of the non-negroid inhabitants of ancient Egypt are of the 
simplest character. The criteria by which the negroid crania were distinguished are 
two in number. They are founded on the relative width of the nasal aperture, and the 
relative length of the upper face. Crania in which the length of the face, measured 
from the nasiou to the alveolar point, was 54 per cent, of the greatest breadth of the 
face (bizygomatic diameter), or less than 64 per cent., were regarded as assuredly 
negroid, if at the same time the nasal width was 51 per cent, or more than 51 per cent, 
of the height of the nasal cavity. Even if the nasal width were only 50 per cent, of 
the height, sneh a skull was admitted to the negroid group if the facial height was low. 
That is to say, all the skulls with short, wide faces and nasal apertures were regarded as 
those of negroes. 
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^ow the relatively wide nose and wide face are certainly features of negroid crania 
—they are negroid characters—bat are they siiflBcient atone to serve as distinctive 
marks ? In my opinion they are totally insufficient. Of seventy-three skulls obtained 
from the plague pits in Whitechiipel there are nine which fall easily within tho negroid 
group, and, on this classification, their owners were negroes and not Englisliraeu (sec 
Macdonell, Biometrika, Vol. III., 1904). A study of Shrabsall’s moasureineuts of the 
skulls of various negroid races will show that, on tho Oxford standard, nearly 
30 per cent, of the skulls belonged to a non-negroid race. Further, a preliminary 
examination of the Polish Jews in Whitechapel convinced mo that a more extensive 
investigation would show that at least 30 per cent, of them imsscsseil tho negroid 
proportions of face and nose, thus agreeing approximately with the inhabitants of 
ancient Egypt. 

If crauiology fails to distinguish between negroid and non-negroid crania, how can 
it be expected to distinguish t>etweeu races that arc less strongly contrasted than these ? 
What arc the marks by which tho negro’s skull can bo recognised ? There is no single 
feature tliat suffices, but tho recognition of a combination of certain features will enable 
one to pick out from a miscellaneous collection of skulls nearly 90 per cent, of the 
negro skulls present. Chief amongst these features are (I) the degree to which tho 
ascending nasal process of tho superior maxilla projects in front of the inner third of 
the lower margin of tho orbit; (2) the confignratiou of the nasal aperture ; (3) the size 
of teeth and development of the alveolar process of the upper jaw; add to these the 
relatively wide nose, wide face, and narrow head. 

I applied the first and second criteria to the skulls of ancient Egyptians in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons to see if those which are assigned by the 
Oxford standard to tho negroid group also possessc^l these two features. The nieasuro 
in which tho most promincut point on tho anterior bonier of the asecudiug nasal process 
projects in front of the orbital margin expresses the flatness or proinineucc of the nose. 
The mea.sure is low in negroes and high in Europeans. The meosuruincnts were taken 
with a coinpnss-sba|>e<l instrument placed astride the nasal aperture, its two legs being 
applied near the lower margin of tho orbit. The'results of this enquiry are shown in 
Table I. 

Taiii.e T.—The Projeotiox of the Asce-vdixo Nasal Process 
OP THE SnpEKiuii Maxilla. 
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From Table I. it will be seen that, on the application of the nasal-projection test,, 
those skulls assigned to the negraid group by the Oxford standard do imssess a slightly 
flutter nose llinu the non-negroid, but do not approach that degree of flatness fonud in 
pure negroe.^. 

Professor Macalister was the first to discriminate the various racial types of 
pyriform or nasal aperture (Journ. of Anal, and Physiology, Vol. XXXII., 1898, p. 273). 
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In typical negro skulls the sharp lateral margins of the pyriform aperture end below 
near the promiueuces caused by the fangs of the two canine teeth, named here Type 3, 
In European skulls and those of civilized races the sharp lateral margins of the pyrifoi-m 
aperture turn inwards and become continuous with the margins of the nasal spine 
recognised here as Type 1. An intermediate condition frequently occurs in which the 
lateral margin turns inwards, but fails to meet tlie margins of the nasal spine—tenued 
hero Typo 2. Table II. shows the application of this criterion to the Egyptian and other 
African skulls found in the museum of the Boyal College of Surgeons. 


Table II.— The TrrES of Pykipobm Aperture. 
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Here, ogain, tlie “ negroid ” Egyptians show a slightly greater approach to the 
negro type than the non-negroid Egyptians, yet the difference between the real negro 
and the EgypUau negroid is amply sufficient to show that they do not belong to the 
same class. 

The facial and nasal indices used by Profeasor Thomson and Mr. MacIver to 
distinguish the negroids from the non-negroids are relative terms ; these two races were 
found to have the same cephalic index, but yet were regarded as two and distinct races. 
Is it not also possible, then, that they may have different facial indices and yet be the 
same race ? To test this assumption I tabulated the absolute measurements of the width 
of the face, of the width of the nose, of the length of the upper face, and of the heigiit 
of the nose of over fifty males of each of the following groups :—Negroes (from Shrub- 
eall’s tables) of Egyptian negroids, and of Egyptian non-negroids (both from the tables 
supplied by Thomson and MacIver), and of Vyiiitecbapol skulls (from MocdonellV 
tables). The resulu are instructive (see Table III.) :— 


Table III.— Meax Measureme.vts of (1) Nasal Heioht, (2) the Nasal Width, 
(3) Upper Face Height, (4) Bizygomatic Diameter of over 50 Skulls op 
Each Race. 
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Negroes - - - 

47-78 

27-28 

69-8 


Egyptian negroids - - - 

48-38 

2G-71 

65-7 


^Egyptian DOD-negiohls 

62-21 

24-28 

72-6 


^Vllitecllapel - - • - 

51-01 

24-30 

69-8 



When these statistics are examined it is seen that in absolute widtli and height the nasal 
aperture of the negroid Egyptians approach the true uegroes much more nearly than they 
do the nou-negrold Egyptians; that is, the negroid Egyptians do really possess nasal 
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mcASurementti which clo-^oly npi>ro:ich those of the nogro, bill wlicii the facial mcnHiirc* 
menu are exainiucil the case is the reverse. As far ns the nhsoliiie facial height is 
coneernetl the Egyptian negroid is more a negro than the real negro, while in absolute 
breadth of face ho is a true non-negroid Egyptian and not any longer a negro ; hu is 
only a negro, if one expresses the breinltli of the face in such highly deceptive terms ns 
are grouped under the name of indices. Here again, tlieu, in the absolute proportion of 
the face the negroid Egyptian is not a negro. 

There are other points which go to show that the group classed ns negroid in the 
monograph under review cannot be classed with the African negro. There is, for 
instance, the sexual difference in skull capacity. The average difference between the 
cranial capacity of the male and feinnio negro is relatively very large. Shrnbsall found 
it to be 220 c.c.; Broca, 186 c.c. The corresponding difterenue in the negroid group 
of ancient Egyptians >8 92*5 o.c. ; in the non-negroid 167*5 c.o. In this feature the 
non-negroid group is the more negroid. 

Thus the criteria, relied on by Professor Thomson and Mr. Mncivcr to dis¬ 
tinguish n negroid from a non-negroid race, break down when submitted to analysis, 
and the theory of a dual race in ancient Egypt 1>ccomcs untenable, yet there are facts 
which can be best explained on the theory of a certain infusion of negro-blood iu the 
race. Such an infusion is highly probable on historical evidence. In certain groups 
of portraiture Professor Flinders Petrie has recognise<l negroid characters. In 
Miss Fawcett’s elaborate monograph the possibility of a negroid infusion is considered 
but dismissed on account of the conformity of the curves of frequency with tho curves 
of probobility given by the cephalic indices. Yet if a Semitic race, with a cephalic 
index of 73 were to mix with a negro race possessing an approximately similar index— 
as in this case is probable—a raatbematical investigation might easily fail to detect 
it. Dr. Warren found that the pniportion of the limbs in ancient Egyptians corre¬ 
sponded with that of negroes. When the cbanicters of the nose are examined they 
certainly are seen to possess points in common with negro-crania. Further, a dctailol 
examination of Egyptian skulls will bring to light many structural features which may 
fairly be termed negroid. 

One strange result of the statistical investigatiou of skulls 1 cannot resist setting 
down here. While Professor Pearson declares that a double-peaked frequency curve 
docs not necessarily indicate a mixture of races, Profirssor Thomson and Mr. Maulver 
maintain that a single-peaked frequency curve may not mean that the race is pure or 
homogeneous. The ccphnlio indices of the ancient Egyptians give a single-peaked 
curve of frequency ; the upper facial index gives a double-peaked curve. Because of 
the one Miss Fawcett and Professor Pearson reganl the Ancient Egyptians lus a single 
race; l>ecause of ihe other Professor Thomson and Mr. Macivor maintain they were 
a dual race. We must wait longer for further enlightenment on the interpretation of 
curves of frequency, and for tho discovery of a human race n’liich is admittedly pure, 
and for another which is admittedly mixed. 

It is pleasant to pass from the points in which the authors of the Thclmid and 
Naqada monographs are at absolute variance to those in which they agree. Both agree 
iu the.se two points that in the process of time the heads of the ancient Egyptians 
became relatively broader and higher, and their faces less projecting or proguuthous. Both 
agree, too, in regarding the change as tho result, not of racial mixture, but of the action 
of that environment which is entailo<l by civilisation. If one could positively exclude 
racial admixture as a factor these results would, indeed, repay the labours which have 
been spent on these great rnonograpliical monuments of industry. For, whatever 
may happen in the course of time to the destructive and constructive contributions 
Professor Thomson makes here to tlie methods of craniology, or to Mr. Maclver's 
lucid account of Egyptian Archasology, or to Mr. Parker’s mathematical motitods, it is 
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cerUin that the tables and ciiarts of this monograph must be a permanent source of 
craniological fact. It is improbable that ever again over 1,500 crania will be exhumed 
from a narrow area which, on circumstantial evidence, can be assigned to a period 
stretching over 7,000 years. A. KEITH. 


Religion. Oldham. 

The Sun aiul the SerpetU; a CnntribHtion to the History of Serpent- fVorship. q 
B y 0. F. Oldham. Brigade Surgeon, H.M. Indian Army, Member of the Royal Ou 
Asiatic Society, &C. Loudon : Const.able & Co., 1903. 22 x 14 cm. Price 10*. 6tl. 

The appearance of a now treatise on the worship of the Serpert canses some 
natnrnl apprehension. “Serpent worship," says Professor Tylor, “unfortunately fell 
“ some years ago into the hands of speculative writers, who mixed it up with occult 
“ philosophies, Hrnidical mysteries, and that portentous uonseuse called the Arkite 
“ symbolism, till now sober students hear the very name of ophiolatry with a shiver." 
There is, it is true, none of this nibbish in the present work, and the author steers clear 
of what Max Miiller in his Inst great book calls “ that laziest of all e.xpodiente, that 
“ of ascribiug all that seems barbarous in Indinu religion to the influence of the 
“ aboriginal inhabitants of the country of whom we know nothing.” This wns the 
Oxford scholar’s pleasant way of expressing his contempt for all that wns not Sanskrit 
literature ; but it illustrates the danger of iittemptiiig, as Dr. Oldham does, to coniine 
serpent-worship to any one of Indian races. On the contrary, it seems much more 
probable that any people who came into contact with a creature like the cobra would 
be sure to worship it. 

The main purpose of the book is to ascertain the origin of the (>eople known as 
N&gas in early Hindu literature. These are a people in the mythological cloud-land, 
whose legends may have lieeii founded on some substratum of fact, but what this kernel 
of history may be is most uncertain. In the author’s view they and the Asnras are 
hostile tribes who opposed the Aryan invaders, and the heavenly Nagos, or domi-gods, 
arc the deifled ancestors of the Niiga people ou earth. He has, I think, failed to 
establish this thesis, simply because the notices of the Nagas in early literature are so 
vague that it is imiwssiblo to say how much is folklore and how much history. It 
is useful to have these passages collected ; but they are arranged without any semblance 
of order, and though there is a classified table of contents, the book b destitute of 
an iialex. 

The best part of the l>ook is that l>asod not on literary speculation, but on the 
writer’s own observations. He is well acquainted with the country along the Himalaya. 
He examined many of the shrines, and the book is well equipped with excellent 
illustrations of them. We know, of course, from the diaries of the Buddhist pilgrims 
and Inter observers that this region was a centre of serpent-worship. But when 
Dr. Oldham attempts to iuvestigatc the very tangled ethnology of these people, we And 
him but slenderly equipped for the task. Ho seems to have little acquaintance with tbo 
recent literature of the subject, and even Mr. Risley’s great report ou the lost census 
is not quoted. 

But when he gets rid of speculations on ethnology aud totoraism his account of 
what he has himself observed is iuiercstiug aud useful. Thus, he brings out that hero 
the snake cult is nut phallic, and ho gives a good account of the inspired prophet of the 
snake shrines, who works himself up into a state of ecstacy by whipping himself with 
a terrible scourge aud inhaling the smoke of the sacred cedar tree. If he had described 
this curious worship and these quaint shrines in greater detail we could well spare the 
historical and ethnological disquisitions which occupy the greater part of the book. 

W. CROOKE. 
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In the Internationales Arckir fiir Ethnographic, Vol. XIV, p. 195, Dr. L. RQii- 
moyer published a long paper dealing with the curious soapstone cnrvitigs found in 
Sierra Leone. In this, the first systematic treatise dealing with those interesting relics of 
:a forgotten craft, the author brings forward the following facts concerning them. They 
seem to be peculiar to a comparatively small area, between the Boom and Kittam rivers ; 
they make their first appearance at a distance of about 20 kilometres from the coast, but 
are found in their greatest numbers from 30 to 40 kilometres further inland. The 
natives, knowing nothing of their manufacture, explain their existence somewhat 
naively by attributing to them a supernatural origin. For this reason they are con¬ 
sidered to be of great value, and natives who are lucky enough to find them keep 
their existence as secret as possible. 

The localities in which they are found may bo divided into two classes, primary 
:and secondary. The first are certain tumuli in the interior, where they arc said 
to be discovered iu considerable numbers, up to fifty or so; the existence of these 
'tumuli, it should be noted, is only known from the reports of natives. The secondar}' 
Uocalities arc disused native fields, where single figures are occasionally obtained by 
digging. The explanation of the presence of these images in the latter localities 
is found in tire fact that the natives employ them as agricultural charm.«.* After 
a description of their chief characteristics, which include, in the case of the greater 
number, a vertical hole in the top of the head occasionally communicating with the 

• eyes and ears, the author proceeds at length to disenss their origin, drawing comparisons 
with carvings from many other parts of Africa. 

He calls attention to the extreme rarity of stone imrviugs iu this continent outside 
the sphere of ancient Egyptian eivilisatiou, and mentions the soapstone carviugs of 
Zimbabwe as the only parallel, pointing out that a foreign influence has been more than 
■suspected by many leading archmologists in the art of the latter locality. He cites the 
art of Benin as an instance of the proficiency to which the negro can attain under the 
gnidance of external culture, and finally, after frequent reference to a pai>er by Delafos8e,f 
in which the latter tries to establish the presence of Egyptian culture on the west coast, 
■ arrives at the following conclusion : that, at a period more or less remote from the 
present, a negro rnee, iudigeuous or immigrant, produced these sculptures under the 
.influence of an inspiratiou issuing from Egypt. 

The rest of the paper is occupied by a description of the figures of this class in the 
'various continental museums, most of which arc reproduced in a series of excellent 
,plates. 

The object of the present note is to supplement Riitimeyer’s paper by describing a 
series of these carvings in the British Museum, and to record a little a«lditioual informa- 
'tiou which I have been able to collect through the kindness of various correspondents. 
Most of this information is in corroboration of Kiitimeyer’s facts, but, as will 
-appear later, I do not arrive at the same conclusion as to the ultimate origin of these 

• interesting figures. 

At the time when ROtimeytr’s communication appeared in print there were only 
three specimens of soa(>stono carving from Mendiland in the British Museum, and none 

• of these were remarkable for sisc or perfection (Fig. 1 6, c, d); but recently two 

* In this case it Is possibie that fi^rci have been touiul iu fields where tumuli containing them 
.have been levelled in cultivation. 

f L’Asthrcpolpfie, 1900, N<e. 4-0. 
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additional specimens have 1>ecu acquired, one of which is not only an nmisunlly well- 
finished example, bnt in design, as far as I am aware, unique. It is fignred on 
Plate G, and represents a figure 13 inches long reclining at full length on its 
back on an oblong plinth, 14-2 by 4-6 inches. The legs, which arc inferior in 
modelling to tho rest of the figure, are crossed above the knee. The eyes are open and 
highly protuberant; the nose, exceedingly platyrhine, is considerably damaged; the 
chin projects sharply, in fact, it seems possible that the artist intended to represent it as 
furnished with a short beard. The lobes of the ears are pierced. On the head is a 
closely fitting cap ; on forehead, temples, and upper arms are carveil sigzogs in partial 
relief ropresontiug tattoo marks; lines in relief from the corners of tho mouth to the 
cars probably have a similar signification ; bands of lines, also in relief, running from 
the shoulders across the collar bones, and combining to form a plait pattern down chest 
and abdomen, may represent either tattoo marks or a necklace. On the left arm is a 
large armlet with a fetish or amulet: the right wrist bears two bracelets ; tho left, one. 
Tho right hand is closed, but hollowed out as if some object were originally inserted in 
its grasp. The general workmanship is goo<l, the form of the body well moulded. 



eh ad 

FIO. 1.—STKATITB CSHVIXOS FBOV SHERBBO AXD 3t£irDII.artI> (BBITISH MUSSCU). 


and the position easy and natural. It was collected in Mendiland by Mr. G. Garett,. 
late Travelling Commissioner. 

Fig. 1 a is tho head and shoulders of a figure of which the lower portion from the 
arms downwards has disappeared. It has the same guggle eyes and highly platyrhine 
nose as the first, bnt is altogether of coarser workmanship. Across the head from ear to 
ear runs a fillet, to the ends of which cords are attached ; those cords are grasped by the 
hands, which are brought close under the chin. In the centre of the crown, just in front 
of the fillet, is a vertical hole, a common feature in these figures. A similar hole is 
found on each shoulder. A ridge running from the bole on the head to the root of the 
nose may represent tattooing. This figure was obtained from Mr. F. J. AJldridge. 

Fig. 1 b represents a squatting figure 7*6 inches high, exceedingly roughly carved ; 
so rude is the workmanship that it may possibly be a modem imitation. The surface 
shows no signs of ago or weathering. 

Fig. 1 c is the head of another figure 4 inches long; like Fig. 1 a it has a baud 
running over the head from ear to ear, and the nostrils are extremely broad. This and 
the preceding were obtained on Sherbro Island by Captain C. W. Soden. 
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Fig. 1 d is n small figure in a sf|uatUng attituile, 4*9 inches high, elbows on knees 
and hands supporting ehin. One arm, one log, both feet, and half the bo<ly are inissiug. 
The faeo is well carved, with plenty of. c.^pression ; the nose is again very platyrhiue. 
An interesting peculiarity in connection with this figure is that at some time, perhaps 
when it was broken, an iron ring has been fastened round the body immcdiatclr under 
the arms. A portion of this ring, much oxydised, still rcnmiiis. There is a large vertical 
hole in the crown of the head, at the bottom of which is a lump 
of iron oxide. This figure was dug up at Beudu on Sherhro 
in 1883, and has been in the Mnscnm collection since 1886. 

I am able, by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. May, to 
figure a specimen in their possession, which, like the British 
Museum figure, I believe to be nuirpie in design (Fig. 2). Jt 
represents a seated native, once more with exceedingly broad 
nostrils and a hole in tho top of (ho bead, loaning against a 
threo-leggcd back-rest. This form of support is still in local 
use; the leg in rear is pierced with a traverse hole near the 
top. The carx'iug was acqnirctl in McndilanU. 

In addition to these specimens, I have recently heard 
of several private collections of steatite carvings from this 
neighbonrliood, and it is evident that such figures are by no 
menus as rare os was at first thought. 

As regards the position held by these figures in the estimation of natives of the 
present day, I will first quote Mr. W. J, Bruce, of tlio Kailway .Survey of .Sieriu 
Leone, who was kind enough to give mo some notes on tho subject headed “ .Steatite 
“ carvings prcservoil by the Meudi as part of their worship, an»l callctl Xomori 
He continues, “ 1 was shown thi-ec of these images in the Tiamu district in 1902, lint was 
“ unable to obtain ranch information abmit (hem as my enquiries aroused siispieioii. I 
“ was informed by Meudi and Tiiniii alike that they were of supernatural origin (< God 
“ made them’) and that no one in their country eould make anything like them ; that 
“ they were dug up, one man adding that he knew‘a hill ’ where ‘ plenty ’ had been 
found, but decliniog to locate it; that they were treasured by the families who owneil 
“ them ; and that they made farms fertile. A negro schoolmaster descriticd the ritual 
“ he had seen followed when a nomori set up in a newly-sown farm. The image was 
“ placed on a pedestal of earth, nsnully an old ant-hill, in the field, and the farmer and 
“ his honsobold walk round it chanting an appeal for a good crop, each in turn striking 
“ it with a whip. My informant could give no explanation of this. I have secu the 
“ empty places covered with a small thnleh,aud heard these images called ‘ farm devils.’ 

“ I have been told that the Meudi are the only race which possess them.” 

An important piece of additional information was kindly given luo by Miss Fair- 
brother, and consists in an extract from a letter from Mr. G. Mart to his sister. 
The writer speaks of tho figures ns “ found only in this [Bnndnjnmn] and the I’auguma 
“ districts, and in the bordering parts of Liberia. The people find these on the farms 
“ when digging and ‘boushing’ them. They look on them in something the same way 
“ that tho Gold Coast people look on tho aggri beads, but they iiave no value for them. 

“ They say ‘ devil make them,’ and they put them in the shelters in the rico-fields, partly 
“ as protection,and partly in their capacity of ‘rice-master.’ For they believe that, if 
“ severely flogged, at night these stone images will go out and steal plenty of rice from 
“ other farms and plant it in that of their owner.* Bni here’s the quaint part about 
“ it. The tribes here now, who find these things, never by any chauco work in stone. 

“ They make rough wood figures of an entirely different kind for certniu ceremonies 
“ connected with the secret societies, but never anything else.” 



pio. 2. 


* This, perhaps, explain.-! the ceremony described to Ur. Umce. 
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From llie same source aud by the same channel the following interesting note 
regarding tlio cult of these images in Liberia has just reached me : “ I’m collecting 
“ nomoris here. . . . Apparently the Kiss! worship them, because each one I’ve 
“ found, or been brought, has l>cen spattered over with blood (chicken’s) and egg. But 
“ none I’ve yet seen here is as good as those obtained in the Pangnraa district.” 

With regartl to the original makers of these images and the artistic influences which 
attended upon their manufacture, I should like to say a word rather in deprecation of 
the toiuloncy shown by some to explain relics of pre-existing artistic and technical 
activity iu savage Africa by a reference to Egypt or the external world. In certain 
cases, the brour.e-c.asting of Benin for instance, there is no doubt that such a reference 
is just; but with regard to these soapstone figures, not only does no trace of such 
external influence appear, but there is no reason why it should be invoked. 

In the first place the argument from the rarity of stone carving in savogo Africa 
loses ils force wlieu it is remembered that steatite is far easier to work than wood, it 
has no grain, and is softer, a mere scratch with the thumbnail being sufficient to make a 
considerable impression. In fact, from this point of view, these figures strictly do not 
belong at all to the .same category as carvings iu stone. Nor is there any necessity to 
regartl them in ronsoquence as relics of the far-away Stone Age of Africa; the fact 
that the present inhabitants know nothing of them is of little moment. In a country 
which lias little or no history tiie word “ prehistoric ” bears little significance. In this 
quarter of Africa, as in many other parts of the continent, tribal migrations and wars of 
extermination have effectually blotted out the past, and it is perfectly conceivable, in 
such an environment, that the manufacture of these figures disappeared with the tribe 
which made tliom. 

In the second place the figures themselves display attributes which are associated 
closely willi tlio negro ; their facial traits, especially the extreme breadth of nose, are 
manifestly negroid ; the chair shown iu Mr. May’s specimen is of a type still locally 
common and bas nothing foreign about it, the tattooing and the amuletic bracelet shown 
in the speoiiueu on Plate G, are equally “ negroid ” ; in fact, no figure which I have 
yet seen actually or in pliotograph shows the least hint of any connection witli Egyptian 
or foreign art. Ilml there been such it is impossible not to believe that some trace 
would have Kurvived, in the same way that the figures of Europeans arc introduced into 
the art of Benin, or Chinese and Japanese designs appear on European porcelain. 

With regard to the evidence of Egyptian cnlture on the west coast laboriously 
collected and ably put forward by M. Delafoase; the points of resemblance found in 
certain institutions, &c., apply equally well to other races scattered all over the globe. 
And iu regard to this point another word might be said. It is too often forgotten that, 
while a great deal of tbo Egyptian civilisation may hare been exotic, yet it mast have 
contained a large substratum of what was native African. Or, at least, indigenous 
culture must have played a considerable part in modifying and contributing to tbc 
imported civilisation. Many small points of correspondence between civilised Egypt aud 
savage Africa may bo explained by this very natural assumption of a common ethno¬ 
graphical element, indigenous in character. Professor Thomson and Mr. Randall Maciver 
ia their recent monumental work on the Native Races of the TItebaid, have shown that 
a negroid type was prescut iu the population from the earliest time downward. 

From the evidence to hand, therefore, there seems uo reason to doubt that the 
figures under discussion are not only of native manufacture but the products of a local 
and indigenous art. The fiual eolation of the question may perhaps appear when the 
tumnli mentioned in the native reports are located and explored. But at present the 
very existenco of these cannot be regarded as proven. T. A. JOYCE. 
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Egypt: Craniology. Thomson. 

Note on Dr. A. Keith’s Review of “The Ancient Races of the tQ 
Thebaid ” (“ Man,” 1905, 65). Ih, VrofesnoT Arthur ThomsoH, M.A., M.lt. OO 

Dr. Arthur Keith, io a rcceat review of our tuoiiograph on the Aiiniciil Races of 
the Ihebaul (Man, 190.?, No. .55), commits himself to certain sintoincnts which I think 
require qualification. In dealing with the application of our criteria, vi/.., the nasal 
and facial indices, he says (p. 92) : “ All the skulls with short, wide faces and nasal 
n|>erture8 were reganled as those of negroes.” Now in resj^eiit to this »nal(er we wore 
particniarly gnarde<i ; what we did say was ns follows (p. 8fi, Audrut litweii of the 
rhfbnid): “There seems little reason to doubt that the features of Group 1. betray n 
“ negroid influence. In every character, of which we have a incasnro, they coufonn 
“ accurately to the negro type ; and in many respects, ns may lie seen fivnn the photo- 
“ graphs, they exhibit appearances which, judged by the eye, certainly lend very strong 
“ additional support to this view. Amongst such we may note, in the siieciiiiens which 
“ we have at our disposal, the modelling of fho forehead, the interocniar width, and that 
“ peculiar form of nasal aperture descril>c«l by the French ns “ (inu/tiirr iiniicmir." 
“ The excavators at El Ararnh noted on scvcnil ocensiuns that the hair which adlicred 
“ to the sculp was curly as distinguished from other hair of a stniight or wavy kind 
“ which also occurred in the graves.” 

In reference to the above it is obvious that in our goiiernlisations we were limited 
to the consideration of those features of which we had a measure, vis., the nose and face. 
In regartl to these criteria, let me again quote Dr. Keith. He says : “Now the relatively 
“ wiile nose and wide face arc certainly features of negroid crania—they are negroid 
“ characters.” Well and good, but he goes on to disprove the value of these criteria by 
stating that certain other races (presumably pure ?) which he exainineil contaiiusl certain 
percentages of negroid ami non-negroid skulls according to our standard. Let me quote 
what we .said regarding this mutter : “ In the facial index the |ioiut of cleavage was 54- 
“ and in the nasal at 50-51, and though there is necessarily a slight urtijiciulitgin making 
“ the division so rigid, we considered it quite legitimate to fix the limiu of our two 
“ groups by these figures.” The words in italics were introduced liccnnse wc realised 
that it was impossible for us accurately to determine the range of variation of either 
group ; for convenience of working we adopted an arbitrary line of cleavage, aud our 
subsequent residts, I think, amply justified our procedure. 

In the combined males and females of the negroid greup the “ w/cdif///.v ” of the 
diflerent series are, without exception, plutyrhine, whilst the “ medians ” of the combined 
non-negroid males and females full, with two exceptions, within the leptorliino group, 
and, in the two exception.*:, lie only half a unit within the lejitorhine side of the mesorbinc 
sub-division. In regard to the facial index the distinction between the groups is 
admittedly not so great, but, with one exception, viz., that of the Ffoleiuaic [leriod, the 
“ medians ’’ of the negroid males and females are all rnesoprosopic, whilst in every 
instance the “ medians" of the non-negroid group fall well within the leplojirowipic sub¬ 
division. 

Dr. Keith admits the difficulty of selecting “the marks by which a negro’s skull 
can be recognised,” and goes on to point out that it is only by a comliination of features 
that the selection can be made. Acconliogly, he subjects our gronjis to a further 
analysis, with the following results :— 

I. lu regani to the projection of the ascending nasal pro<-e8s of the soperinr maxilla 
he admits that “ those skulls as8iguc«l to the negroid group by the t)xfoul standard ilo- 
“ possess a slightly flatter no.se than the non-negroid.” 

II. In regard to the types of pyriform aperture his conclusion is that “the 
“ ‘negroid’ Egyptians shown slightly greater appro.nch to the negro lyjio than the 
“ non-negroid Egyptians.” 
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III. Dr. Keith ia bis third tabic compares the “means” of the absolates of uastxl 
height, nasal width, upper facial height, and bizygomatic width, a comparison which 
in iny opinion is of cxtrcmelj' little value since it altogether disregards the total height 
of the Rgure and misleads ns by possibly compitring the short with the tall. Thus it 
would he easy to get many Englishmen with longer arms than have negroes, but the 
pro|>ortioii which exists between the limbs and the body height might, and would, be 
altogether different. 

However, assuming, for the sake of argument, that his method is justifiable, what 
is the result ? It appears that “in absolute width nud height the uasal aperture of the 
“ negroid Egyptians approach the true negroes more nearly than they do the non-negroid 
“ Egyptians." . . . That, “ .os far as the absolute facial height is concerned, the 

■“ Egyptian negroid is more a uegro than the real negro, while in absolute breadth of 
“ face bo is a true nou-negroid Egyptian nud not any longer a negro." 

In regard to the sexual difference in skull capacity to which be refers Dr. Keith 
would, I think, l>e the first to admit that it would be hazardous to employ it as a 
criterion of race difference considering the present state of our knowledge. 

Thus, ou Dr. Keith's own admission, it is apparent that our negroid group exhibits 
ttcgroul a ffinities in all the tests to which Dr. Keith has stdgected it^ absolute breadth oj 
face alone excepted, and yet ho concludes by stating “ that the criteria relied on by 
“ Professor Thomson and Mr. MncIver to distinguish u negroid from a nou-uegroid race 
“ break down when submitted to analysis, and his theory of a dual race in aucieut 
“ Egypt Imcomes untenable.” Surely Dr. Keith either shows an excess of caution in 
accepting couclusions which may ho to him unexpected, or possibly docs not realise the 
full lucaning of the facts which he himself has brought forward. Still more striking, 
however, is the admission that “there arc facts which can best he explained on the 
“ theory of a certain infusion of negro blood in the race.” What that means I must 
leave your readers to judge, or Dr. Keith to explain. In our researches we conRued 
oui-selves strictly to the examination of the material at oiir disposal ; if the facts of 
history couRrm our conclusions, well and good ; but, meanwhile, we have endeavoured 
to approach the subject from an independent standpoint, and our conclusion is that the 
skulls we have examined are not those of a liomogcueons race but exhibit such distinctive 
features os justify us in classifying them into negroid and noii-uegroid groups. Nothing 
that Dr. Keith has said bus shaken that belief, rather, os it appears, bos he added 
support to our conclusions—conclusions which, 1 think, are amply justified by the facts, 
aud enforced by the composite photogniphs published in Ma.v, 1905, No. 38. 

Finally, I may add that, in the absence of Mr. Maciver, I urn alone resjKtusible for 
the opinions herein expressed. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Africa, South-West. 


Mullen. 


Fetishes from Landana, South-West Africa. By Ben. H. Mullen, 
M.A., Curator of the Salford Corporation Museum and Art Galleries. 



These remarkable fetishes (Figs. 1 and 2) wore very kiudly sent to the Salford 
Museum in 1898 by Mr. Arthur Clare, who was at the time engaged iu Chiloango, 
Laudaua. The followieg Ls the interesting account which Mr. Clare gives of the 
fetishes and their uses 

Maxgaka (Fig. 1).—A large wood male figure, the front of the body studded with 
nails, knife blades, and screws j the eyes inlaid with shells ; portions of the beard, made 
from goats’ beards, remain on the chin ; armlets and wristlets are carved on the arms ; 
on the head is carved a woven cap. The fetish power lies behind the shell which is 
inserted in front of the body. Mangaka is the men’s fetish. 

Kozo (Fig. 2) is the women’s fetish. It consists of a wood figure of a dog with 
a liead at each end (see note); the body is studded with nails as is the case with 
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Mnngaka. On the back n sballo\r receptacle is constnictcd, and in this lies the fetish 
power. This hollow was originally covered with a mirror. 

Preparation and Use. —When a group of natives, a band or a family, settles 
down and forms a new village they first mark off a plot of ground for aacrc<l purposes, 
and on this they plant a tree—the fetish tree. The tree chosen for the purpose is 

always one of which the sap] is blood-red. f - - , 

After the planting some of the sap is mixed 
with the blood of a wild fowl. The fowl 
is then buried, and after it has l>econ)c 
entirely decomposed the ground, tree, and 
everything associated with them, become 
sacred and receive fetish power. In the 
tree are placed mirrors, shells, &c., similar 
to those in the fetishes, behind or in which 
the fetish power accumulates. These objects 
are affixeJ to the fetishes by clay which has 
been moistened in the mouth of the fetish 
priest. The priest erects his hut on the 
ground, and there produces the fetish gods. 

When a native suffering from sickness, 
theft, loss, &c., desires assistance from the 
fetish god he first consults the priest, paying 
him in kind, in order to discover the cause 
and origin of his trouble. In the case of 
sickness the priest could sell a charm with¬ 
out consulting the go<l. This charm might 
be a small image or other amulet, or a 
shell threaded on a hair from an elephant’s 
tail, or, in cose of small-pox, a strip from 
the skin of a leopard. Should the priest be 
unable thus to afibrd protection or relief, 
the native is advised by him to apply 
directly to the god. Here a further pay¬ 
ment is made, and the native is allowed to 
drive a uail, knife, screw, or spear-head into 
the figure. In the case of Kozo and Man- 
gaka the result of tliis action is to secure 
priority of claim to the protection of the 
fetish. The god may bring sickness or 
injnry to the offending person or relief to 
the sufferer who has secured his favour. 

If the offender be not already known, the 
priest, who exorcises an awesome power 
over the nativo-s, sets to work to discover 
him. It sometimes happens that the 
criiniuni is so terrified that he denounces himself. Should he be wealthy and have 
influential friends he can occasionally arrange matters and “square” the priest, bnt 
then some innocent person would suffer instead. Should anyone, however, die in a 
neighbouring town the priest can, of course, say that he or she was the culprit, and 
hod died by the power of the fetish to which the appeal had been made. 

In the case of a more powerful god named M’Bialla Maudemba, who holds a 
weapon iu his uplifted hand, the death of the intending person would l»e brought about. 


no. 1.—MANGAKA. MES'S PETISH. 
FROU LANOANA. 
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With some inferior gods the insertion of (lie nail brings the native good luck while 
fishing, bunting, or otherwise engaged. 

Note sent in April 1904 by Mr. Clare to Mr. Mnlleu.—“In deseribing Kozo- 
“ I call it a double-headed dog. In your museum the fetish has only one head, but it 
“ originally had two. The missing one was lost when I left the two fetishes in a 
“ store tliat got flooded while I was up the Chiloango river. In fact, ucither of the 
“ fetishes is in the exact condition it was in when I obtained them from the Portu- 
“ guese Government for acting as intermediary in a palaver between them and 
“ the natives. It may be of interest to know that owing to the great abuses of the 



PIO. 2.—KOZO. women's fetish, PBOM LAXDAN'A. 

“ fetish priests tlio Portuguese Goverumeut determined some six years ago to destroy 
“ [allj the fetishes; but uotwithstaudiiig the destrncliou fetishism is just ns it 
was tlieu." 

Mr. Aruold Ridyard, chief engineer of the Elder Dempster litter “Nigeria,” aii 
ciithusiastic collector, who brought the figiires to Salford, stated that the Krooboys on 
board his ship rushed iu terror from Maugakn, aud declined to carry or even approach 
the figure. BEN. II. MULLEN. 


America, South : Animal Superstitions. Sadleir: Thomas. 

Animal Superstitions amonKthe Araucanians. By C. A. Sudleir, 
Communicated by N, fV. Thomas. DU' 

Mr. Sadleir was good enough to collect the following information on auimnl 
superstitions among Iho Araucauians in answer to my questionuaire, Journ. Anthr. 
Jntt.y XXXI. 114. I am much indebted to him for the informutiou :— 

L—(a.) Seeing an eagle when on a journey. It the bird has its head towards the 
traveller, on the right, it is an augury of n good trip, of good luck ; but if the bird is 
looking the other way it is a sign of bad luck. 

When a bird called the ehitcao utters a loud note it is a sign of bad luck whether 
one Ls ou a journey or not. When it cries softly it is a gooil sign. 
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If a snake crosses the road in front of one, where he is about to puss, it is a fwtd 
sign, and one ought not to tread upon that soil au)' more. The mac/iig (medicine 
women) value the snake, for they seek it to pass it over the bmlics of the sick, in order 
that it should carry the sickness to the Evil One. A chief told me that when his wife’s 
brother was sick, he (the brother) had to learn to bo n mnchi (in a few cases men 
become such). The snake left the bouse dancing after being |>nssed over his hotly. 
This was in the midst of a great feast, which lasted three or four days. The man 
himself told the chief of it. 

(A) The Chilians (lower class of Romanists) sometimes say that, if one sees a 
snake or a lizard before breakfast, it drinks the blood of the Christians. The Chilians 
are about half Spanish, and have Araucanian blood in their veins, though the line of 
demai'catiou between them aud the pure Indian is clearly marked. 

(c.) Some of tbe lower class of Chilians also sny that when a woman is about to 
give birth to a child, and she sees an “ animal of the water ” (legendary) the luiby takes 
the form of the animal. They also say that the “ eggs of tliu rooster ” turn into 
serpents, which they call Cblocolo. When this gets beneath the liouse it kills the 
family. A chief in the Andes burnt bis house aud moved to another place because many 
died. The same thing bad happened there. 

2. No animals arc said to bring luck or ilNIuck to the house in which they live. 

8. A bird called the Hongkong when it cries much near a house at uight, “ We wc,” 
is said to foretell a death. Also when the owl (called kilkil) cries near the house; 
also when a bird called the punckiuku, or the fox, docs the same thing. 

9. Only at tbeir religions ceremonies or prayer meetings. In tbe Argentine tbe 
Indians kill a bull, or other white animal from tbe horses or cattle. In Chili a sheep. 
Prayer is made with the blood of the heart, but they do not worship any object 
(inanimate). Sometimes in the feast they cut off the head of a rooster and let it jump 
about. It is a good sign when the neck remains towards the East. This ahunt the 
rooster is, I think, a Ckilian-Spauish idea. 

11. No. With this exception that at the feast of iiiitialiou of a inaclii they 
have a Iamb tied, and when they let it go, if it goes straight to the flock that is a 
good sign. 

14. The only special usages are to take out the heart, the blood is placed in a tree 
which has been transplautetl or cut down aud replanted. A man will often put on the 
skiu of the sheep, over his head, aud go about the tree at the time of the machi dance, 
following the machi or maL'his. 

16. The ouly thiug is that some say a witch goes ahunt crying like a fox. 

21. Only at death. In fonner times the liorses or the favourite horse of the 
deceased was killed. lu all such cases, and such us are covered by No. 9, the Hesh of 
the animals is eaten. 

22. Only that horns of rams are planted or pot in new fruit trees that they may 
give good fruit, nud may not dry up, &c. 

24. Ouly cbildreu at play. 

2o. Ouly when u chief or his son dies a horse or horses are killeil. They put it on 
its knees, mouth down, so that the deceased may go on horseback. Food, &c., is placed 
upon the coffin which is like a diig-ont canoe. 

28. No. 

29. In former times in the Argentine, when a great hunt was held, before the 
animals were surrounded, the hunters drew themselves up in line, aud with a knife 
passed tbrongh the skin at the back of the Itand betweeu the thumb and tirst fiuger 
extnicted the blood, and prayed to God to give them his “ outside ’’ animals. 

N. W. THOMAS. 
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"Phe Great Zimbabtoe, By R. N. Hall, F.R.G.S. Loiiiloii: Metliuen, 1905. 
23 X Hem. Price 21*. 



Thus book is principally devoted to a description of the most iinporlaet of the Rhode¬ 
sian niinwl buildings. The author has experience gainwl in two years’ work of exploring 
this group of ruins for the British South Africa Company, and also that acquired from 
personal iuvesligations of several previous years in other ruins situated in other parts of 
the same country. The customs, chief characteristics, language, and the origin of the 
natives now occupying the country, have evidently been carefully studied. References 
to these, together with descriptions of the locality, surmises as to whom the builders of 
the edifices might have 1>ccn, what was their worship, if any, and the meanings which 
might be read into certain styles of architecture or arrangement of stone work, all often 
eousidembly coloured with a romnutic tinge, occupy the first five chupteis. Some 
licence must, however, be conceded to the author, who is evidently an euthnsiostic 
admirer of these ruins, and his digressions into the realms of conjecture relieve what 
might othern’ise have been a dry record of the facts observed during the work of 
excavation. 

The Mnkalaiiga—(tbo children of the Sun)—the natives, who at present live near 
Zimbabwe, are considered by the author to be some of the direct descendants of the 
“ Mocarangns,” who, according to the early Portuguese explorers of the sixteenth 
century, occupied this part of South Africa. Their chiefs, called the “ Monomotapa,” 
resided in the “ Zimbabwes,” although they wore not apparently the original builders of 
these remarkable structures. 

Chapter YJ. is devoted to a description of the various articles or relics found in the 
excavation. References are also made to various objects found by other explorers. Gold 
workcil into various forms is said to have been abundant, but the total weight collected 
is not given. Irou in the form of tools, bells, lamps, wire, &c., was also found in 
considerable quautities, most of these articles being considered by the author os being 
the work of meduvval or recent Makalangu, or, perhaps, of other South African tribes, 
who fur short periods raided and occupied the country. The articles of gold are assigned 
n similar origin, but those of more delicate or artistic manufacture are creditctl to the 
“ Auoients.” Copper was found in several forms in the intermediate and higher of the 
excavated floors, none, however, being classed ns “ ancient ” work. Bends of chalcedouy, 
glnss, ivory, bone, gold, copjier, and brass were also discovei-ed, some being comparable 
with mediicval Arab work. Fragments of glnss, china, and pottery were also amongst 
the fluds. Some of the former is considered by competent authorities ns thirteenth or 
fourteenth century work. To the china is ascribed an Arabian origin. It is apparently 
more difficult to assign the pottery to a definite age or people ; much is considered to be 
comparatively recent. The author claims, however, that there are some uotable points 
of diflercnce, and infers that some found on the lowest floors of the Elliptical temple, 
very heavy and of a light greenish-grey eolour, mnst be excee<liugly old. Articles of 
soapstone were also discovered in considerable quantities carved in what must be called a 
rough inaunerto represent binls, in one instance a crocodile, objects of presumably phallic 
worship, buwls, and ingot moulds. The author is evidently of opinion that the soapstone 
birds indicate a worship akin to that of the goddess Almaquah (Venus) the Moruing Star. 
Kear the end of the chapter it is noted that an interesting discovery was made of what 
the author considers a “ trading station,” or locality specially set apart for the medimval 
Arab gold and ivory trades. 

From the presence and positions of these different articles, the author deduces the 
apparently well-founded argument that these ruins were occupied, at intervals perhaps, 
by numerous and different tribes of people from the date of their erection up to nearly 
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the end of the nineteenth century. At the cud of the chapter, and also on paj^o 103, 
sections are given, the latter showing seven distinct floors or evidences of distinct 
periods of occupation. The seventh or lower floor lies below the level of a drain 
through which water would pass to the “inner parallel passage,” and eventually hy 
other drains through the outside of the main walls. This would indicate that this 
■seventh floor bclongoJ to a building, possibly one of many, erected before the walls of 
the main building itself, and demolished to give room for the larger and more important 
structure now standing. This may explain the presence of other lines of stonework 
referred to .os passing nnder, but not forming part of, other walls. 

Chapters VII. to XIII. deal with what is termed the “ Ancient Architecture,” 
although the term sounds somewhat pretentions when applied to what arc really only 
walls of roughly-worked stone. The author claims to have noticed certaiu diflercnces 
in the style of construction and in the relative positions of certain ^mrtioiis of the mined 
walls, which also boar out the theory of difierent epochs of habitation by ditfercut peoples. 

The author emphasises the absence of any form of inscription and the non-discovery 
of burial places of the ancient inhabitants. He inclines to the opinion that the ruins 
are the work of Sabeo-Arnbiaus. lie, however, remarks that investigations among the 
ruins in southern Arabia are not sufficiently advanced to enable a com[uirii<ou to be 
made between them and the RhodesLan ruins. lie olassiiies the stonework of the ruins 
Jis follows :—(1) Most ancient period, cliamcterised by rouuding of ends of walls 
and buttresses, more decided liatter, notable evenness of courses and better bonding; 

(2) a more recent but also an ancient period, possibly of reconstruction, with greater 
irregularity of stonen'Ork, less batter to the walls, and, as the most distinctive feature, 
square corners and ends to walls which are dofleient in strength and durability; 

(3) medimval Makalanga or Arabian work ; (4) constructions by comparatively recent 
indigonons peoples. The numerous and excellent photographs with which the work is 
well illustrated, together with the plans and .seclioos, give opportunities to the reader to 
study these difTerences in construction. 

Mr. Hall apparently attaches great importance to the supposition tluit the main east 
wall, conical towers, platform, and original portions of the passages are the oldest walls, 
for which great antiquity can be claimed, whereas tlie western wall is a much later and 
inferior construction. This contention appears somewhat strained, as in most of the 
larger Rhodesian ruins what may be called the liack or the least decorated portions of 
the walls is of decidedly inferior work to that of the front or principal jmrtion. The 
change, however, takes place very gradually, and it is difficult to say, us ho himself 
stales regarding Zimbabwe, where the change begins. In Chapter IX. comparison is 
made hetweeu the plan, inscriptions, shape, and probable use of the temple of Mnrib, the 
ancient capital of tho Sabocan kingdom in Arabia, and the Zimbabwe Elliptical temple. 
In both cases the pattern or inscribed portion of tho wall is referred to as well built, 
whereas tho remainder is called badly built and rough. It seems, tlierefore, that no 
special sigoificaucc need bo attached to tho inferior work of the Zimbabwe west wall. 

In the latter part of Chapter VI. several pages arc devoted to the description of 
typical entrances, and it asserted that the balance of evidence is in favour of tlieso having 
been built open to the sky, or not in the form of doorways witli an overhead wall carried 
by lintels. Photogruplis given by the author show either lintels in place, or tho broken- 
down wall, strongly suggesting that owing to the giving way or destrnction of the lintels 
the superstructure has fallen down. The term lintel is also freely applied to long slabs 
of stone, and it is noted that in two angular entrauccs in the Acropolis butts of broken 
slate lintels still remain in the wails. In other Rhodesian ruins there is clear evidence 
that wooden posts were placed in the entrances purposely to carry lintels. 

The author consiilers that the large elliptical building was constructed mainly as 
A temple for the purpose of sun, star, and, nature worship, tho monoliths, towers and 
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decorated portioos being referred to ns evidences. At the same time considerable care is 
inferred to have been taken to provide obstacles against sudden inroads or attacks of an 
enemy. The Acropolis, or hill ntin, is considered to be n distinctly doeigned fortress 
adapted to the methods and weapons of war then in vogue. Two of the enclosures in 
the Acropolis are rcferretl to as being temples for worship of the same class observe<l in 
the main ruin. 

The “Valley Ruins" seem to correspond to dwellings of chiefs and common 
people during ordinary times, although they also show arrangements for defensive 
purposes. 

The Acropolis ruins arc described at length in Chapters XIV.-XVIII., but the 
work of exploration is evidently far from being completed. 

The remiiining chapters are taken up with descriptions of the valley and other 
ruins lying within the Zimbabwe areji, and,although they cover considerable ground, they 
do not, apparently, ofTer such instances of interest as the main ruin and the Acropolis. 

The appendix contains reference to the Government restrictions for unauthorised 
visits and excavations, destruction of walls, prohibition of removal of relics and penally 
for infringement. 

An inventory of relics and “finds” is also given with the localities from which 
they are taken. 

The author can he coiigmtulatcil ,on having proiluced the most nscfnl work on 
Ziiubobwo yet iiublislied, and, iilthough he has, apparently, irresistibly been led away at 
times into the realms of romantic recoustiaction, ho is by no means such a transgressor 
ns some other writers. The photographs, pliins, and sections proiluccd, and the facts 
brought forward, will l)c, not only of interest to the general render who finds pleasure in 
the study of ancient history, but will be of great assistance to those whose experience 
and study has specially qualified them U> pronounce opinions on the prohitms of—who 
were the builders, and when iiud for what purpose were the buildings erected ? 

_ FRANKLIN WHITE. 

Africa, East. Hollis. 

Tke Masai : their Language and Folklore. By A. C. Hollis. With Intro- qq 
duction hy Sir Charles Eliot. OxfonI : Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. xxxii + 364. uZ 
27 plates and u map. 2.3 x 16 cm. Price 14<. net. 

Mr. Hollis has given us, not only the fullest study of the Mosni language which has 
yet appeared, but a most valuable resume of customs, traditions, and myths, gleaned 
entirely from native sources, and tweuty stories, all interesting from the folklore student’s 
point of view. The latter, ns well os the proverbs and songs, are giveu both in the 
original, and in nn interlinear literal, as well as a free, translation, and are, therefore, 
important linguistic documents. The language is unhesitatingly classed by Professor 
Meinhof as Hamitic, by other authorities as “Nilotic ” ; its nearest relations appear to 
be Latuka and Bari. Sir H. H. Johnston postulates a “ Mosai-Turkaiia-Bari ” stock, 
including Nandi os a snb-stock, distinct from, but related to, the “ Nilotic.” 

Very marked features in this language are the existence of grammatical gender— 
aud consequently of mnsculiuo and feminine articles—the complicated rules for the 
formation of plurals (by suffix, not prefix), the impersonal passive, and the very full 
development of “derivative verbs’’—otherwise called “forms of verbs” or “verbal 
species.” This last may be compared with Hebrew on the one h.aud, and the Bantu 
languages on the other, but we suspect that it is common to all primitive speech, where 
the idea of tense is as yet extremely vague. As the moods and tenses become more 
clearly defined, the derivatives are less needed. The tales collccte.l by Mr. Hollis are 
either (a) animal stories of the familiar Bantu kind ; (5) Marchen, several of which can 
be referred to recognised types; (c) stories such as “ Greed of the Old Man and his 
Wife,” “The Father of Marogo,’’ and “The Two Dorobo,” which might almost be 
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described as rudimentary novels. They contain no element of the marvellous, hut depict 
traits of character—usually in a more or less ludicrous light. Two of them are at the 
■expense of the despised Dorobo people. Under (e) might he reckoned “ Tho Warrior 
aud his Sisters,” hut ns it professes to explain the origin of the Masai “peculiar 
institution,” it might also rank ns an mtiological myth. (In this connection it inny he 
pointed out that the laws detailed on p. 312 surely indicate a survival of group marriage.) 
■“The Two Wives and the Twins” might, in some respects, bo classed under the same 
heading, but it is clearly a “ Rhea Silvia ” story, shorn of its more obviously mythical 
traits. Substantially the same tale is given by Merker (p. 219) under tho title, “Die 
Strafe Gottes,” where, we may note, the wicked wife is n Dorobo woman. 

All the traditions obtained by Mr. Hollis seem to represent the Dorobo as originally 
diderent from the Masai. “ We were told by the elders," says Justiu Ol-omcni, “ that 
when God came to prepare the world he found three things in the land, a Dorobo, an 
■** elephant, and a serpent.” Two diderent accounts are given of tho way in which the 
■superior energy and attention to business of the Masai put them in posscssiou of the 
-cattle which the Dorobo either already had or were about to receive. Merker, however, 
shows that the Dorobo are, in the main, Masai, and are divided into three branches, the 
Asa, II A8iti,and II Gasurek. The first are tho remnants of the earliest Masai invasion, 
who, having lost their cattle through disease and the raids of the Tatoga, were finally 
driven out by the second body of invaders—thall Kwafi—and forced to take to hunting. 
The II Kwafi, after long wars with the third and Inst horde, the IbMaasae, divideif 
into several branches, of whom the II Asiti were one, while tho II Gasurek consist of 
unfortunates among the Masai proper, who have fallen on evil times (Die Masai, 
pp. 6-9, 221, &c.). 

We may meution, in passing, that Merker objects to the name “11 Oikop ” for the 
■“ German Masai; ” it is merely an abusive name applie<l by the Dorobo, tho Wakwafi, 
and the smiths to their Ma«ni oppressors. The interpretation “possessors of the land” 
is quite erroneous—the correct form for this would be ol open Ven gob. The names of 
the Masai clans as given by Mr. Hollis and by Merker are identical, except that the 
latter enumerates three instetkd of fonr, omitting the II Mokesen. He also gives some 
further interesting particulars about the II kiporon family, who are not only hereditary 
snake-charmers and rniu-makers, but are also supposed to be of superior sanctity, aud 
therefore less addicted to fighting than the Masai in general. On the whole, the two 
accounts, so far as they deal with matters of direct observation, confirm one another in 
a remarkable way ; differences of any importance are probably due to variations of 
local usage. 

The existence of an outcast clan of smiths (like the Tumalod among the Somali) 
luitnrally reminds ns of tho gypsies and tinkers of Knrope. Mr. Hollis’s native 
informants give no reason for the contempt with which tho II kunono are regarded, or 
for tho fact that “ it is considered improper” for a Masai to take weapons from a smith 
without first oiling his hands. The explanation given to Merker, vi*., ihat tho smith’s 
■occupation is imputed unlucky, because its principal object is the manufacture of 
weapons, and bloodshed is forbidden by the Divine command, does not sound very 
■convincing in the case of so warlike a people, who look nimn raiding as the only activity 
worthy of a man in his prime. Yet, if the account above rcferre<l to, of the Jl kiporon 
—the “ holy clan,” who refrain as far as possible from bloodshed— 1)0 correct, we might 
see in it an acknowledgment that the fighting life is only a forcctl accommodation to 
circumstances, condemned by the best men. 1 he Masai, like other nomadic and pastoral 
people, are not conspicuously skilled in mechanical arts. “ Some Masai women are 
■“ able to make earthenware pots”—the universal feminine accomplishment in Bantu 
Africa—“others who are unable buy them”—as well as tobacco, beer, vegetable food, 
and various other necessaries and luxuries “ from the savages.” Indeed, these nnfortunate 
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“ il meek," for nil their inferior position, would seem to play nn important, if not an 
, indispensalile, part in Masai life. 

The peculiar dietetics of the Mtisni were fully, and on the whole accurately,, 
desorilteil l)y Joseph Thomson, the first European who was able to study them to any 
appreciable extent. The use of bloo<l drawn from the living animal ns footl (illustrated 
by tho c.xcellciit photograph hero reprmluced which shows the method of bleeding by 
shooting n blocked arrow into one of the sniicrficial veins of tho nock), is characteristic 



MASAI DBAWraC BIA)OI> FROM AM OX BY SIIOOTIMG A BLOCKED ARROW IMTO ONB 
OP TUB SUI’EKFICIAL VEIN'S OP TUB MECK. 

of the Miu^ni, and apparently also of the Bnri. Perhaps the express and repeated 
prohibition in tho Old Testament may Im tivkon as showing that it was formerly universal 
among pastoral trilios. 

A full appreciation of this excellent work is proclndcd by limits of space. Among 
the iinmerons and interesting photographs we may mention (in addition to the one already 
referred to, and here reproduced) Plate II., a Masai elder in a fnr cloak; Plato IX., 
a young married woman ; the group of women (showing the peculiar ornaments) in 
Plate X., and the two portraits of 01- Onana in Plate XXIII. This chief is usually 
called “Lenaun” by Europeans, through assimilation of the article, and many names 
DOW current, and wo suppose firmly established, such as Naivasha, Laikipia, &c., are 
dne to a similar mistake. Couversely, it seems strange that the name Eujuransi should 
have been rendered by Thomson and others as Njeraps. A. WERNER. 

Tibet. Waddell. 

Lhasa and its Mysteries, with a liecord of the Expedition of 1903-1 EK)4. nn 
By L. Augnstine Waddell, LL.D., C.B., C.I.E., F.L.S., F.A.I., Lieut-Colonel, Dw 
Indian Medical Service. London : John Murray, 1903. 24 x 15 cm. Price 25s. 

The mystery which once snrronndetl tho famous city of Lh4sa has now been finally 
dispelled. Many accounts of the last expediUon have been published, but none so 
complete and authoritative as this book. Colouel Waddell bas by loug study of the 
language, literature, and religion of Tibet prepared himself to be the historiographer of 
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tho MiMioii, aud his gmphic narrative is worthy of the occasion. It is, of course, not 
the case that General Macdonald, Colonel Younghnsbaud, and their wnnr.'ulus were tho 
first Europeans to visit the sacred city. The list of travellers begins with Friar Odoric, 
who arrived about 1330. He was followed by the Jcsnit Grueber and Count Dorville 
in 1662. Next came a party of Capuchins and the Jesuits Dcsidcri ami Frcyrc in 1766. 
As for Englishmen, it is doubtful if Moorcroft reached tho city, but linnniug, the friend 
of Charles Lamb, certainly saw it in 1811. The Inst Europeans who visited it before 
tho receut Mission were the French Lazarist priests, MM. Hue and Galjct, who arrived 
in 18-16. During recent years some native omi.tsarics of tho Indian Government have 
also penetrated ns far as Lhflsa, of whom tho mo.st oiniiient is Bubii .Sarnt Cluiiidra 
Das, a Bengali. 

In tho recent expedition tho members were so fully occupied in severe marching, 
fighting, and diplomacy that it would be uuroasonable to expect much fresh information 
on the ethnology of the country. Tho references to prehistoric man are slight, aud 
serve only to excite interest in a field absolutely unexplored. In tho Yaiulok valley 
some prehistoric caves were ol)sorved. “ E.xcavatiou hero would doubtless reveal 
“ deposits of much interest regarding the earlier physical character of the Mongolian 
race, which curiously in its present-day features approximat'e.s to the large Asiatic 
“ ai>e, tho orang-outang—just as the negro approximates to ihe great ape of the 
“ African continent, the gorilla. The position of these caves, too, near tho former 
“ shore of that old sea, whoso bottom, uplifted by the rising of the Himalayas, forms 
“ tho plateau of Tibet, are thus all the more likely to uontaiu traces of primitive man.” 
No flint weapons were discovered, but a large number of neolithic implements has lately 
been found on tho outer hills, at Kalimpong in Briti.sh Bhotan. 

The excellent photographs with which tho book is well supplictl will bo of much 
help in working out the physical types. Colonel Waddell recognised on the march two 
well-marked varieties of men, “one round-lieadml, flat-faced, and oblitiue-eye<l, approxi- 
“ mating to tho pure Mongol from the Steppes (Sok), tho other long-headed, with nearly 
“ regular features, a fairly shaped long noso, with a good bridge, and little of the 
“ ‘ Kalmuk ’ eye, approximating to the Tartars of Turkestan and tho nomads of the 
“ great Northern Plateau (Hor).” To this second type belonged most of the nobility 
and higher officials. The stature of Ihe people of Lh&sa itself is even loss than that of 
the Chinese, and much below the European average; but the mou from the eastern 
province of Ebam are quite up to that standard. In colour the people generally are 
light chocolate, and the bettor class aud a large proixirtion of the women are almost ns 
fair as a south Italian. 

The account of the shrines of tho sacred city with their images aud ritual, now for 
the first time examined by a competent authority, is full of interest. Buddhism, of 
course, reached Tibet from India, and we may naturally enquire what survivals of Indian 
custom and belief are still to be found. The most remarkable is certainly the community 
of entombed hermits which were found about fourteen miles from Gyants^, one of 
the halting-places of tlie Mission. Their attendants had no resemblance to Buddhist 
monks, and with their long matted locks were much more like Indian ascetics. About 
twenty caves were found on the rocky hillside, the entrances built up with masonry aud 
provided with stout padlocked doors. The only other opening was an aperture like the 
door of a rabbit hutch, just large enough for the hermit to pass out a hand for bis daily 
meal of parched grain and water. In this dark cell the hermit is immured. Ho has no 
means of distinguishing day or night, aud “ his only communication with the world is M-hen 
“ his daily food is left on his sill, and then by his vows he is bound to let in no light and 
“ not to peep out. He can see or talk to no living person throughout his coufiuement.” 

In ono case the hermit was said to have been secluded for twenty-one years. 
When Colonel Waddell tried to interview him, all ho could see was a gloved hand 
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slowly protruded tlirough the orifice. Some of the younger men who bad already 
performed the first course of this terrible penance were obviously on the road to become 
idiots. Here we have clearly a living community practising the austerities of the 
ancient Hindu ascetics, which their successors have no\v practically altandoned. The 
drawing of one man drinking from bis skulUcup is an exact representation of the loath¬ 
some Aghoris, who arc happily now disappearing from India. The Himalaya has 
always been the headquarters of Indian asceticism, and, if it were possible, which is 
clearly not the case, to obtain from the members of this community some historical 
details, it would supply the materials for a very interesting chapter in the history of 
Indian monasticism. v 

Colonel Waddell in bis valuable work. The Buddhism of Tibet, had already 
collected evidence to show in how degraded a form the teaching of the Master, con¬ 
taminated by the local Animism and the Tantrik mysteries of Indian S&ktisra, now 
survives north of the great inountaiu range. The details which be gives here only 
intensify the gloom of the picture. It is startling to learn that the holy city contains 
a shrine of Kali, the dread Indian goddess of pain and death. She is called the “ Great 
Queen," but she is so dreaded that her name is seldom uttered, and then only with bated 
breath. Her form is even more repulsive than that of her Indian sister ; “she is made 
“ to 1>e a hideous black monster clad in the skin of dead men and riding on a fawn- 
“ coloured mule, eating brains from u human skull, and dangling from her dress is the 
“ mystic domino of fate containing the full six black points ; and as tho goddess of 
“ disease, battle, and death, she is surrounded by hideous masks with great tusks and 
“ by all sorts of weapons—antediluvian battle-axes, spears, bows and arrows, chain 
“ armour, swords of every shape, and muskets, a collection which gives her shrine the 
“ character of an armoury. Libations of barley-beer nnder the euphemistic title of 
“ ‘golilen beverage,’ are offered to her in human skulls set upon a tripod of miniature 
skulls. Her black colour is held not only to symbolise death, but profundity and 
black magic, like tbe black Egyptian Isis and the Block Virgin of raiddlo age 
“ Europe." A shrine like this, with the slaughter-houses from which the Lamas draw 
their meat supplies, is a fitting accompaniment of Buddhism in its Tibetan form. 

It is impossible here to draw attention to tho mauy questions of anthropology and 
folklore discussed in those pages. The Tibetan speech, with its scanty vowels and 
numerous consonants, is directly the result of the inclemency of the climate : “ so full of 
“ consonants are Tibetan words that most of them could be arCicnlated with almost 
“ semi-closed month, evidently from the enforced necessity to keep the lips closed as 
“ far as possible against tbe cutting cold when speaking." In their art work the 
colour-sense is well develoi>ed, but they have no specific names for any but tbe most 
rudimentary colours, and wo have thus additional evidence, if it were needed, to confute 
tbe theory of Mr. Gladstone, who suggested that the Homeric Greeks were either 
colour-blind or deficient in colour perception because their terminology was inadequate. 
Colonel Waddell discusses the revolting custom of disposing of tbe dead by leaving 
them to be devoured by beasts and birds, and corroborates the conclusion of Bogle that 
the habit is to a largo extent tbe result of scarcity of wood for cremation and the 
difficulty of excavating tbe frozen soil for graves. At present only tbe bodies of Lamas 
and those dying of sinall-pox and other infectious disease are burned. In ordinary 
cases “ a man carries the dead body doubled up in a sitting posture and tied in a piece 
“ of a tent or blanket, deposits it upon the recognised place on tho rock, and then he 
“ and the attendant Lama proceed to cot off tbe flesh in pieces, so that the vultures and 
“ ravens can devour it." 

Enough has been said to indicate the value of this scholarly book to all students of 
the religion, ethnology, and folklore of Tibet. W. CUOOKE. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Sinai: Arohseology. With Plate H. Petrie. 

The Sinai Expedition, 1904-5. By M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., njs 
F.R.S., F.B.A., Edwards Professor, Uiiieersity College, London. OT" 

The scantiness and incompletciie.-'s of our knowledge of the Egjptinn remains in 
Sinai induced me to devote a season to exploring those settlements. Of the 250 inscrip¬ 
tions, which we copied in full size facsimile, few hid been completely copied before, 
and many were entirely new to ns. The temple of Serablt el Khadcm was only known 
by small plans of those walls which happened to stand up amid the mins, and no intelli¬ 
gible view of it could bo had until we had recovered the larger part of the structure 
which was yot unknown. The very purpose of the mines was uncertain and mis-stated. 
Oiir party consisted of four to six Europeans and twenty eight Egyptian workmen, most 
of whom were brought from Upper Egypt by Mr. Cmrelly across the desert and the 
Red Sea. The first centre was at Wady Maghamb, at a distance of five days’ camel 
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journey from Suez. Half of the inscriptions there had been destroyed by recent mining ; 
the remainder we copied, and—at the request of Sir W. Garstin—all but one of these 
inscriptions were cut out by Mr. Currelly and removed to the Cairo Museum for safety. 
The main anthropological results were the re-discovery of the large scene of the King 
Semerkhet of the I Dynasty, which is the oldest known figure group on a largo scale, 
and the discovery of a sceue of King Sanekht, the founder of the III Dynasty. Ho 
has Ethiopian features, even more strongly marked than those of the Ethiopian kings 
of Egypt of later age. The rapid declension of sculpture by the reign of his successor 
bears out the view of an Ethiopian conquest of Egypt overthrowing the II Dynasty 
and beginning a now era. The mine heaps were also examined. Great numbers of 
flints worn by working in the sandstone were found, but scarcely any were from the 
heaps from Egyptian mines with inscriptions, aud hence the flints were probably the 
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tools of Bedawiu workers of various dates. lu tbe Egyptian heaps the hammers and 
picks of basalt were common, showing what tools they used. All of the mines here 
were for turquoise, fragments of which abounded iu the mine heaps. No copper ore 
was found here. 

Wo then moved some miles northward to Serabltel EhSdem, whore the temple ruius 
cap the plateau of sandstone. This site of worship is certainly very early, as a limestone 

figure of a hawk 
with the name of 
Seneferu in contem¬ 
porary hieroglyphs 
takes it back to the 
end of tbe III 
Dynasty. This 
king is often named 
in later monuments 
here, and also Meu- 
tuhotep of the XI 
Dynasty. The 
XII Dynasty has 
left a continuous 
series of remains of 
every king. The 
principal work was 
under Amonemhnt 
III., who execute*! 
the sacred cave, and 
his successor, who 
faced the front with 

sculptures. It had been supposed that this cavo was originally a tomb for au official 
who is named on the wall, but as we found iu it an altar of the goddess Hathor, dedicate*! 
by Ameuerahat III., with the name of this same official, it is clear that there is no ground 
for this being other than a rock shrine. The officials who were sent hero placed their 
names far more freely on all tbe monuments than was the custom iu Egypt. 

The cave and courtyard before it were all that was arranged in the XII Dynasty. 
A (honsand years Inter, iu the XVIII Dynasty, Ameuhotep I. recoustructe*! the care 
front; and then Hatsheirsnt and Tahutmes III. built several cliambcrs and courts 
extending fur before the cave, and also cut a second and smaller cave for the god of 
the cast, Sopd. 

In front of this temple proper, four other kings added a series of pilgrim cubicles, 
down to Sety I.; aud later kings put np tablets or made alterations until Kamessu VI., 
after whom the place fell to decay. The whole purpose of the worship here was to 
propitiate tbe goddess of turquoise iu the interest of the miners who came here. 

Tbe main interest of the temple is as giving an insight into early .Semitic worship. 
Our excavations showed, what had never been suspected, the prominence of ceremonies 
of ablution. A tank was placed at the door of the temple ; the largest covered court 
had a circular basin iu the middle of it surrounded by four pillars, and another tauk in 
tho corner next to the exit door ; while the next largest court had a long tauk in the 
midst with four pillars around it. These show for ceriaiu how important the ceremonial 
of ablution was in the worship here ; and they are the direct counterpart of the laver of 
the Jewish Taheruacio aud the Brazen Sejt of the Temple, while the hunujiyth court 
of the Muhammodan mosque shows how esseutial such a system still is in Semitic 
worship. 
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Another great feature was the immense quantity of burnt offering oii the hill ridge 
before the cave. For more than a hundred feet in length stretches a bed of wood-ashes, 
often as much as half a yard thick. The sacrifices on the high places arc familiar in the 
worship of Palestine. 

A third characteristic is the Bethel sytem, of oracular dreams and memorial stones, 
ns in the story of Jacob. The custom of placing upright stones is very common 
throughout Sinai, as a token of a pilgrimage or passing visit, as it is in India, and they 
often show along a hill crest like the teeth of a saw. Over tlio mines and near the 
temple they are associated with rude shelters of stones, which are generally placed 
8‘ttgly, Itave no grouping like the more permanent huts of miners at Maghara, 
These are evidently the shelters for pilgrims who came to sleep at the shrine, and who 
probably slept in the cave itself until it was built up by the Egyptians. This system of 
incubation for oracular purposes was common in Syria, aud extended to other countries. 
The later kings met it by providing cubicles in front of the temple, Imuked over with 
sand aud stones so as to bo substitutes for the sacred cave. The total length of the 
temple w'os about 250 feet. 

The whole of the mines here wore entirely for turquoise, as shown by the miue 
heaps and the geological level. 

We see then three characteristics of Semitic worship, the ablutions, the burnt 
sacrifices on the high place, and the bethels and incubation system, all of which are 
familiar in Syria, and none of which belong to Egyptian worship. 

Seldom has an expedition produced so much from a very small expenditure ou 
excavation. We went to copy, and completed that subject with mauy fresh discoveries ; 



PIO. 3. —BTOXE PILES AND BLOCKS ERECTED NEAB THE TEMPLE. 


and the excavating has settled the purpose of the mines and shown for the first time 
the antiquity of these customs of Semitic worship, which the Egyptian-s adopted, just ns 
Romans worshipped the local gods of the countries to which they went. The results 
will be published in an atlas of inscriptions and photographs by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and a volume of general descriptions with about 200 photographs, published by 
Mr. John Murray. 

Now to my regret I have to tioticc some remarks, made by a visitor to Sinai 
in Man* for June, on my first brief letter in the Timet anuouucing the general 
results. As it might be supposed that a student visiting the site had some ground for 
his confident statements, I am obliged to correct several points. The tiame is not 
Serabit el-Khadm,” but SerabTt el Khadem. The small plans hitherto published 
were ouly of such portions of the building as happened to be visible, and omitted 
large parts of construction now exposed. The steles in the shrine court are not “ much 
older than the rest,” the earliest steles being the long series in the XII Dynasty 
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approach to the temple. The temple was not “ merely a little provincial Egyptian 
shrine,” but a structure over 200 feet long, for the building of which many architects 
aud masons were specially sent from Egypt at various times, as stated on the steles. 
The numerous Bethel stones in the neighbourhood are some of them inscribed by 
Egyptians, who adopted the local worship. No such system of stone records of visits 
are known in Egypt, no one familiar with Egyptian works could write that they “are 
“ ordinary Egyptian monumental tablets of Egyptian type.” That is even incorrect of the 
mining records in the temple. The Egyptian language does not make monuments to be 
of Egyptian type any more than a Latin inscription makes a gravestone to be of Roman 
type. The frequency of the memorial stones withont inscriptions seems to have been 
unnoticed by this traveller. 

More strange is it to read of the Babylonian temples, which were founded by 
Sumerians, as being Semitio. As that writer claims to be “ more familiar with 
Semitic antiquities,” perhaps he will state what points of distinctively Semitic rites 
can be traced in Babylonian temples. Certainly none of the strongly Semitic worship 
that I Lave described is obvious in Babylonia. The statement that it is ” probable 
“ that the ashes are the remains of the fires of the XII Dynasty copper smelters 
“ who left tlioir monnds of slag lying round the site ” is indeed strange. An exainiiia' 
tion in the nature of materials is compulsory before entering the service of the British 
Museum, but that has not saved the objector from confounding natural beds of iroiw 
stone with supposed copper slag. There is no copper slag within six miles of the site, 
so far as I conid find, aud there was no copper ore at the level of the temple. A similar 
inaccuracy follows, where a view labelled “ Turquoise mines and settlement,” is that of 
a hill in which there is not a single mine; the ” settlement ” should be stated to be that 
of the temporary huts of the modem company now defunct. Some practical field-work 
in a school of archaeology might have saved this writer from such errors, which hia 
present training has not enabled him to avoid. W. M. FLINDER.S PETRIE. 


Pearson. 

s Review of Professor Arthur Thomson’s “ The 
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Egypt: Craniology. 

Note on Dr. Keith’ 

Ancient Races of the Thebaid.” By Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 

Dr. Keith in his review* states that: “ One strange result of the statistical 
“ investigation of skulls I cannot resist setting down here. While Professor Pearson 
” declares that a double-penke<I frequency curve does not necessarily indicate a mixture 
“ of races, Professor Thomson and Mr. Maciver maintain that a single-peaked frequency 
“ curve may not mean that a race is pure or homogeneous. The cephalic iudices of 
“ the ancient Egyptians give a siugle-pcaked curve of frequency ; the upper facial 
“ index gives a double-peaked curve. Because of the one, Miss Fawcett and Professor 
“ Pearson regard the ancient Egyptians os a single race; because of the other, Professor 
“ Thomson and Mr. Maciver maintain that they were a dual race.” 

I want at once to repudiate any such form of argument as to racial purity. From 
the standpoint of biometry, any argument as to the validity of a ” peak” must depend 
entirely on a determination of the probable errors of the group frequencies and on tho 
goucral goodness of fit me:isnred by the now well-known “ x* ” test. 

Writing in April, 1902,1 said that to define heterogeneity as the existence of two 
peaks was an impossible definition :— * 

“ Not only may two or many peaks occur in perfectly homogeneous material, but no 
peaks whatever in certainly heterogeneous material. It all depends on whether the peaks 
are significant or not, and on the distance between the modes of the mixed mnterial.”t 


* Max, No. 66, p. 95. 

•f Biometrika, Vol. 1., p. 
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I furtlier pointed out that the discrimination of true modes is n most complex 
problem involving the theory of errors of random sampling. 

In Miss Fawcett’s Naqada paper it is distinctly stated that no stress whatever ought 
to be laid on “peaks” in such frequency distributions as occur in most craiiiologiciil 
investigatious. These “ peaks ” are ehiefly due to the fact that wo are dealing with 
very small random samples.* * * § 

In my recent controversy with Professor voii Tdrok the whole burden of my charge 
was that he hml not regardetl the probable errors of the frequencies which ho nsserte«l 
to have significance. His peaks were shown to be Schehtgipfehi by the simple process 
of determining their probable errors.f 

So for ns I am aware, neither my co-workers nor I have over argued simply from 
the existence or absence of peaks ns to homogeneity or heterogeneity. Our arguments 
have been based on considering the probable errors of the group-fretiueiicies of the 
distribution, or on applying the general criterion of goodness of fit which was originally 
given by me in the Philosophical Magazine, and tables for facilitating the use of which 
have been issued in Uinmeirika by Mr. Palin Elderton. 

Accordingly it came rather ns n surprise to me when I read Dr. Keith’s review’ of 
Professor Thomson’s book and was told that Miss B'aweett and Professor Pearson argue 
from the single-peaked freqneucy-distribution of the cephalic index for the Kiu|ada 
skulls that the Naqada crania are homogeneous.^ 

I have looked very carefully through Miss Fawcett’s paper and can fiiiil no reference 
to the i>eaks of the cephalic index distributions at all. The question of heterogeneiiy 
or homogeneity is mode in that pajtcr to turn on two points :— 

(a.) A comparison of the differences of the lengths and breadths of the crania from 
the earlier and later entombments, having regard to their probable errors. Ko 
substantial change is discoverable; but the treutmeut is not very conclusive, because 
the entombments whicb could be definitely assigned to ouo or other group were 
very few’. 

(b) A comparison of the variability of the Naqada material w’ith that of other 
groups such ns eertain English and Bavarian crania. 'J'he Naqada material is less 
variable than either of these groups. 

The memoir states that no stress whatever ought to be laid on “ peaks ” in the 
fioquency distributions because they fall w’ithin the limits of the rnudoin errors of 
sampling, and this is illustrated by showing, not for the case of cephalic index, but for 
that of the breadths, that the deviations from a normal distribntion—which, of course, 
has a single peak—fall well within the errors of random sampliug.§ The case of breadth 
was chosen Itecanse the “ peaks” of this frequency distribution had already been selected 
by one distingtiished archreologist ns a ground for asserting a racial heterogeneity. At 
this very point Professor Thomson’s work fails hopelessly to attain to the proper staudurd 
of statistical science. He uses arguments drawn from a mathematical investigation of 
the frequency which is in itself inadequate. These arguments are based on the general 
appoarnnee of irregularity' and of deviation from curves, the constants of which are not 
calculated exactly. Further, in no single ca.se has Professor Ihomson’s collaborator 
investigated whether a “ peak ” is significant or not; in no single case has he determined 
whether his material does or does not fit his curve within the errors of random sampling. 
Arguments base<l on such mathematical treatment are in the prereut state of statistical 

• JBiuaetrilui, Vol. I., p. 441. 

t CraHhUigintl jW«», 1. JSiOMetrika, Vol. II., p. 339. 

* The statement Is the more misleading becoose an examination of our freqaency diagram shows 
that the distributions we pnblislied ire double peaked ! 

§ In83 oat of 100 samples from normal material more mnrkcd *’peaks" might be expeeted tl>an 
actually occur. Lite, eit., p. 451. 
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science as futile as those which arc based ou a perfectly arbitrary and untested definition 
of what does or does not coustitnte a negroid skull. Professor Thomson has hitherto 
failed to state the reasons which led him to adopt that definition or to give the series 
of pnre negro skulls on which he a priori tested it before applying it. I am glad to see 
that Dr. Keith agrees that it is inadmissible. It is really a purely statistical question, 
but as Dr. Keith is an anatomist, we may expect the reply from Professor Thomson 
which he withholds from a statistician. 

Lastly, Dr. Keith seems to consider that the biometric school has definitely asserted 
that the prehistoric Rgyptian crania are not negroid. Dr. Keith writes; ‘ In 

Miss Fawcett’s elaborate monograph the possibility of a negroid infusion is considered 
“ but dismissed on account of the conformity of the curves of frequency with the curves 
“ of probability given by the cephalic indices.” I can find no passage whatever in the 
memoir corresponding to this statement. The actual position we have taken up is really 
very difierent from this. Two fundamental memoirs on the Naqadn skeletons have been 
published by hiometricians, that by Dr. E. Warreu on the Long Bones, and that by 
Miss Fawcett on tbe Crania. 

Dr. Warreu concludes that in some characters the Naqadas were advanced or 
modern, in others inferior or primitive. “On the whole the proportions of the limb 
“ Imnes to one another may be said to have approai-.hed those of the negro, while the 
“ sacral and scapular indices were almost identical with those of Europeans.”* 

Miss Fawcett concludes that in total cranial height, auricular height, height and 
breadth of face, nasal height, cephalic index and upper face index, the Naqadas 
approached the negro. But in nasal breadth, height of orbit, palate length, and nasal 
index they are closer to the Germans. In length of sknll, sagittal circnmference, facial 
index, breadth-height ratio, and nasal index they are, perhaps, closest to a primitive 
race like the Aino. Thus the cranial results fully bear out the judgment from the long 
bones, i.e., that the Naqadas were in some charactera advanced or modern, in others 
inferior or priraitive.t 

The general conclusions are^ : 

(I.) That the prehistoric Egyptians ns represented by the Naqada crania appear to 
be as liomogcneons as roost short series which pass muster os racial unities. 

(2.) The Naqadas do not seem snbstantiully nearer to the negro, as judged by his 
moderu representatives, than the historic Egyptian or tbe modern Copt. 

(3.) In some characters they resemble the negro and in others the European. 

Finally : “It will need a far more comprehensive study of moderu and ancient negro 
“ crania than has yet been made to see in its duo proportions this negro and Egyptian 
relationship.’’^ These words are, I think, as true to-day, after Professor Thomson’s 
volume has appeared, as when they were written in 1902. I believe such expressions 
as I have cited are sufficient to prove that the biometric school has neither asserted nor 
denied a negro relationship to the early Egyptians. What that school has contested is 
that the Naqada skulls are to any large extent a mixture of crania from different races. 
The extent to which the Naqadas were a Blulmischwig or a mixed race is a totally 
different problem—one which the two biometric writers on the subject leave, as I have 
just shown, entirely open. I have already defined what l understand by a race in the case 
of man, the sense in which I think it has been fairly consistently used incur craniological 
memoirs. I doubt whether anything corresponding to a “pure” race exists in man, if 
by that term is meant a group absolutely without Blulmtchung. Such a view would 
mean an indefinite number of special creations or independent evolutions of man. “ The 
* purest ’ race,” os I have said dsewhere,!! “ is for me the one which" has been isolated, 


• PhU, Tram., ToL 180 B., p. 101. 

J Biotidrika, IToL I, p. t64. § p. 135. 
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“ intrabrod, anil selected for the longest jieriod. It may well in the dim past have been 
“ a blend of the most diverse elements.” 

One of the difficulties with which biometricians have at present to contend is the 
frequent erroneous presentation of their views. I certainly do not think this is intentional 
in the case of Dr. Keith, but I think it very important to assert that the biometric school 
never argues from the mere existence or not of “peaks” ns to heterogeneity or homo¬ 
geneity ; and farther, in the special case of the Naqada crania, it distinctly reserved 
its opinion on the negro and Egyptian relationship until a more romprehensive study 
of modern and ancient negro skulls bad been made. Professor Thomson’s volume 
contributes nothing to such a study, and, until it has been mmle with the proper use of 
biometric methods, we shall not be in a position to measure the amount of Rlutniixchung 
between prehistoric Egyptian and negro. KARL PEARSON. 


Egypt: Archaeology. Hall. 

The Excavation of the XI Dynasty Temple at Deir cl-Baharl, nri 

Thebes. By JI. R. Hall, M.A. QQ 



The discovery of the XI Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Baliari and the progress of the 
work of excavation by the Egypt Exploration Fund during the season 1903 -4 were descrilMjd 
in Man (May, 1904). 

Work was resumed at 
the end of October, and 
carried on without in- 
teiTuption to the middle 
of March of this year. 

It has not been found 
possible to complete 
the work of unearth¬ 
ing the whole building, 
but two-thirds or more 
of it have now been 
thoroughly excavatotl, 
leaving roughly a third 
to be done in another 
season’s work. 

The progress of 
the work during the 
second season may be 
briefly described as fol¬ 
lows :— 

It will be remem¬ 
bered that the court 
separating the XI Dy¬ 
nasty building from the 
XVIII Dynasty Temple of Hatshepsii, and the north-eastern corner of the platform on 
which the former stands, with a coloiiuade of square pillars below and eastward of it, 
were excavated last year. At the end of the season we had a rough general idea of the 
nature of the temple and of the extent of the work that lay before us. It stooil on a 
rectaugular platform of rock, to which led a ramp flanked by colonnades, ns in the 
Temple of Hatshepsu. Only the northern colonnade had been excavated, but there was 
no doubt that a southern one must exist beneath the debris beyond the ramp. The 
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ccutre of iho platform was occupied by a remarkable construction of heavy uodulcs of 
flint, niigued symmetrictiUy with the platform. The north-eastern corner of this was 
discovered nt the end of the first senson’s work, and there seemed to me to be little 
doubt that it must be the pyramid of Kiug Mentiihetep, which, ns we knew from 
the texts, was siitmteil at Dcir el-Biiliari. It was, however, ailvisable to say little or 
nothing about this until further excavations should prove the correctness of the idea. 

Fig. 1 shows the corner of the 
pyramid ns it nppearetl when dis¬ 
covered in January, 1904. 

This year’s work had two 
primary objects in view—the un- 
o tvering of the pyramid and the 
southern lower colonnatle. To get 
nt the latter and free the ramp 
from the rubbish hiding it, it was 
necessary to drive a large trench 
up the further side of the ramp. 
One or two of the wooden beams 
with which the ramp w'as pavetl 
are still in position. The complete 
uncovering of the central ercctiou, 
which had appeared to be the 
pyramid, has been efieoted. Jt is 
square with tho platform, the centre 
of.the eastern side being in the axis 
of the ramp. Ench side measures 
60 feet. In only one place, the 
north-western corner, has any of 
the outer facing been preserved. This is of fine white limestone—like the walls of tho 
court discovere*! hist year ; it appears on tho right of Fig. 2, which shows the back or 
western side of the pyiamid, with the octagonal pillars of the hall surrounding it, and the 
Temple of Hstshcpsn beyond. It will be noticetl that this facing-wall has not the batter 
or slope of a pyramid. It is evident that the central ercctiou was not a pyramid in 

the usual sense— 
it was a small 
pyramidal erec¬ 
tion mounded on 
n pedestal or base, 
which was pylo- 
niform, with the 
usual Egyptian 
envetto cornice 
and the newel or 
angle-bead at each 
corner; of this 
bate we have 
found the core of 
Such erections were usual over 

tombs in the Thebau necropolis. 

The interior of tho pyramid was investigated by Professor Naville after I left, but 
no trace of a tomb-pit was found, the only thing discoverctl being a remarkable pavement 
of what Dr. Scbweinfttrth pronounces to bo a form of rock-salt (Fig. 3). I have in 
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(mother place {Proc. Soc. Dibl. Arch., .lime, 190.5) given my reasons for believing ilint 
this pyramidal erection does not rerdly conceal the tomb of the king, but is n ini-re 
architectural survival in the temple, the real tomb being a mck-ent bab elsewhere, 
perhaps in the clifTs at the back of the building.* Although the form of pyramid moiintetl 
on a pyloniform base is quite usual, the coinbinaiion of this wiih a roofed hall or 
ambulatory of octagonal columns which ran round it ami was enclosed by a wall 
sculptured with reliefs, outside which was nu open peristyle or colonnade looking out 
■o\ er a court at a lower level, is quite new iu Egyptian nrchitectiirc, and the effect of 
the whole must have been very peonliar. 

At the back of the pyramid was a row of shrines dedicated to certain priestesses of 
Uathnr who were members of the king's harim and were buried In rock-cut shaft-tombs 
•on the platform behind the shrines. The coloured high reliefs of these shrines arc of 
very fine and romarkuble work, and have given us a totally new idea of the art of 
the XI DyiMLsty. Other tombs of priestesses were found iu the open peristyle on 
the north side of the platform. In eueh was buried a sacrcxl Unthor-cow ns well as the 
priestess herself. Some very iuterestiug skulls of these cows have Iksco found this year. 
The bodies of the priestesses were laid iu snrcophngi of fine white liraestouo. The 
finest of these, the sarcophagus of the Princess Kanit, is an unique work of Egyptian 
art, and, as 
the best object 
found during 
the excava¬ 
tions, has gone 
to the Cairo 
Museum (Fig. 

4). An inte¬ 
resting point 
about them is 
that some of 
them were 
originally let 
•down into the 
tomb in pieces, 
which w er 0 
fitted together 

in the chamber. Kauit’s wos hoisted out again iu its component pieces. One of these 
priestesses or princesses, Kemsit by name, was a uegress ; sbo is depicted as black on 
the fragments of her sarcophagus and on a band of fresdo which rnus round the interior 
of her tomb-chumber. Iler mummy 1ms been brought to England, and the skull appears 
to be of negroid type. It will be remembered that tomb furniture, consisting of models 
of granaries and workmen, etc., were found in tombs of the same scries excavated last 
year, and were shown at the annual exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Gower 
Street, in July last. The unique model of bakers and brewers at work, which was 
one of the chief features of that exposition, is now cxliihited in ihc Fourth Egyptian 
Room of ihe British Museum, Case 188, No. 40,915. Remains of similar mo<lels were also 
found in the tombs excavateil this year, but owing to the demands rightly matle upon 
•our transport facilities by the heavy statues and reliefs, of which we were .able to bring 
back a much larger number than last year, it was thought best to leave these and the 
roDiains of the sacred cows for the exhibition nud distribution of u succeeding year. In 


PIO. 4.--SaBCOPHJi<}US OP KAUIT. 
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the tombs of Kcmsit ami Kauit were fonoil small wooden model coffins with wnxe» 
figures representing the deceased, wrapped in mummy cloth, in them. These are 
probably an early form of tuhabti. One is being exhibited this year. 

The interesting, and from the anthropological point of view, important discovery of 
small votive offierings of the XVIII Dynasty, which was made last year (see Man 1904, 
43), has not been repeatetl, only a few stray votives having been found. Evidently the 
dust-heap of the Hathor shrine is nearly exhausted. A large number of these incense- 
burners, figures of cows, eye and ear amulets, bronze plaques, scarabs, and bead necklaces, 
which were dedicated by tlie fellahin of the XVIII Dynasty to the great goddess 
Uailior of Deir el-Bahari, and when broken or required to make room for fresh additions 
tvere thrown by the sacristans over the wall into a dusthcap in the court of the 
XI Dynasty Temple below, are now temporarily exhibited in the North Gallery (Semitic 
Room) of tlie British Museum. 

But if we have not found so many anthropologically interesting small objects this 
year, we have on the other hand found large objects of art which are more important 
than any of the larger trophies of last year’s work. Chief among these objects me six 
statues of black granite, over life size, representing King Usertseu or Senusret III., 

of the XII Dynasty (Fig. 5). Four of these have the 
portrait perfectly preserved. And the interesting thing about 
these portraits is they represent the king iit different periods 
of his life, from the rounded features of his twenties to the 
haggard and lined face of an Egyptian past middle age. His 
face is, as is known from other portraits of him, of the type 
which used to be called “ Hyksos ”; the face of Amcnein- 
hat III. of the same dynasty, is of the same type. It has 
usually becu supposed that this strongly-marked type is 
non-Egyptian and of foreign origin, but there seems no par¬ 
ticular reason for this theory, the type seems that of any 
Egyptian fellah. Three of these statues are uow being 
exhibited (.luly). 

Other statues were fouud of Mentuhetep and of Amen- 
hetep I., colossal, in Osiridc form, and wearing the hieratic 
costume of the sed-heb festival. Both these monarchs were 
venerated ns tutelary dnjmons of the Western Necropolis of 
Thebes, and were invoked as protectors on the funerary 
stclm of the Thebans ; on one, found this year by us, wc 
have a representation of these very Deir el-Bahari statues, 
to which invocations are addressed by the deceased. 

Of a later period two small statues of Baser, Governor 
of Thebes under Kameses II., were found, and a most 
beautiful alabaster head of a cow about half life-size, whose 
eyes were originally inlaid with lapis lazuli, while its horns were probably of silver 
with a golden disk between them. This was no doubt the head of one of the holy 
images of Hathor, preserved in the speos-shrine of the XVIII Dynasty Temple of 
Hatshepsn. It is a very fine specimen of the Egyptian sculptor’s art. 

This sketch will be enough to show how interesting and important the excavations 
at Deir el-Bahari still continue to be. But excavations, be they as interesting and 
important as they may, cannot be conducted without money, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that those who can will not only subscribe to the ordinary expenses of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, but will provide Professor Naville with one or two special and direct 
gifts, in order to enable him to finish the work this year without fail. . That such 
donations would be given to work which has already produced important scientific; 
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results, and will probablj produce more, is evident from a simple recapitulation of the 
chief discoveries of the two seasons’ work, which has been carrietl out nt a total expen¬ 
diture of only about £1,500, from first to last. These ore The oldest Theban temple, 
which is at the same time the best preserved of the older temples of Egypt, an<l is the only 
one of the Middle Kingdom of which we know anything as regards plan and construc¬ 
tion ; some of the finest specimens of aucient Egyptian masonry and wnll-biiilding 
known ; sculpture in coloured relief of the XI Dynasty, which has given ns entirely 
new ideas concerning the art of that little-known period; new monuments of kings 
of the same age ; portrait-statues of the greatest king of the XII Dynasty ; and 
anthropological material of great interest in the ex-votos of the Ilnthor shrine. 

The exhibition of the statues, reliefs, and other objects found this year was held 
in the rooms of the Society of Biblical Archmology, 37, Groat Russell Street, W.C., 
during the month of July. H. R. HALL. 


Archseologry: Eoliths. Dalton- 

Machine-made Eoliths. Bij 0. M. Dalton^ M.A., F.S.A. 0^ 

The eolitbic question appears likely to enter upon a now stage Iwforo very 
long as a result of the researches of M. Andr4 Lavilles, of the School of Mines at Paris, 
Professor M. Boule, M. E. Cartailhac, and Dr. H. Obermaier. On June 22ud last these 
gentlemen went to Mantes to observe the results of certain operations in a cement 
factory, intended to remove the flint nodules em1>edded in the masses of chalk which are 
treated in the manufacture of cement. They claim that the mechanical process by which 
the flints are finally separated from the chalk and deposited in a gravel at the bottom 
of a large receiver results in the production of all the familiar forms of eoliths ; and that 
this being so, tlie hypothesis of human agency in the case of plateau flints imeomes 
superfluous. The following passage translated from Dr. Obermaier's preliminary account 
in the Munckencr AUgemeine Zeitung (^Beilage, July 23, 1905, p. 157) will explain the 
manner in which the “eoliths” wore mechanically produced by whirling water, similar 
iu its efibcls to the violent fluviatile action of remote prehistoric times : “By its natural 
“ constitution the local chalk contains numerous unbroken flint nodules, which have to 
“ be removed before it can be used for cemeut. In order to effect this separation, the 
“ blocks of chalk ore placed in a receiver full of water to which a rotatory motion is 
“ communicated. After twenty-nine hours the chalk is completely refined, and the flint 
“ is left deposited on the bottom of the vessel like a bank of grave). But during the 
“ operation of this artificial whirlpool the nodules have been rolled one over the other 
“ and exposed to every conceivable kind of pressure and shock. At the conclusion of 
“ the process on the day of our visit we fonnd to onr astonishment that the great 
“ majority presented examples of all the eolitbic forms. The similarity of the different 
“ specimens before us to the prevalent eolithic types was so close that they could not 
“ possibly have been distinguished from actual eoliths." 

As a result of these investigations, M. A. Gaudry, in a report to the Acadeiuie des 
Scieticet of Paris, dated June 26tli, states his opinion that eoliths can certaiuly ite 
produced by mechanical means and as a result of purely natural forces ; further that the 
argument from eoliths to the existence of Tertiary mau now falls to the ground. Professor 
Boule and Dr. Obermaier will shortly publish a full account of the pseudo-eoliths of 
Mantes, in which their bearing upon the plateau implements will be discussed. This 
should bo of interest to both parties. 0. M. DALTON. 
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REVIEWS. 

Philippine Islands. Folkmar. 

Album of Philippine Types. Christians and Moros. Eighty plates, repre- pjj 
seating thirty-seven provinces anil islands. Prepared and published under the DO 
auspices of the Philippine Exposition Board. By Daniel Folkmar, D.U., Paris. Manila : 
Bureau of Public .Printing, 1904. 

This album contains 160 excellent photographs of eighty men found in Bilibid prison 
in 1903. Forty-three provincial types are represented, and these are mostly from the 
tribes officially denominated “ Christian.” Opposite each photograph are given the 
measurements of eight or nine dimensions of the individual represented, in parallel 
columns with average viilucs of the same dimensions obtained from the measurement of 
fairly large numbers of the same tribe. This work is, therefore, a valuable contribution 
to the physical anthropology of the Philippine Islands. 

All introductory memoir contains some valuable descriptive infonnatiou aliout the 
tribes illustrated in tlie album. Some of the author’s conclnsions, however, do not 
receive much support from the figures given in this work. He says, for example; One 
of the resnlts of the anthropomctrical work done in Bilibid would seem to be a demon¬ 
stration of the need of this classification. As compared with each other, the northerners 
are toll and long-headed, the southerners, short and broad-heudeil. Well, the Tagalogs 
are a northern tribe and their average cephalic index is 83, an index which is decidedly 
not hidicalive of a long-headed race. 

The numbers of each tribe whose measurements aro given, are unfortunately, in 
most cases too small to reprosont any real difference between the various tribes described 
in this volume. Taking head-lengths, for example, the greatest difference is to be found 
between the Ilocanos and the Cagayans. The difference between the averages of 15 
Cngayaus and 193 Ilocanos is (184-178) 6 mm. This difference on calculation will 
bo fonntl to be barely sufficient to demonstrate any real difference between the two 
extreme members of the tribes represented. The Negritos seem to be quite distinct 
from the other tribes, by reason of their small average breadth, 144 mm., and their 
lower cephalic index, 80. 

If these types fairly represent the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, they 
appear all, witli the exception of the Negritos, to belong to the same race, and this raee 
is closely allied to the Malays and Chinese. No doubt more extensive measurements 
would enable ns to detect small diffTerooces between difTerent tribes in different parts of 
the islands. One would expect, however, to find the long-headed people rather in the 
southern, than in tlie northern, islands, because the influence of the long-headed 
inhabitants of New Guinea might l>o expected to make itself felt in that quarter. These 
questions cannot, however, be settled by speculation, and it is to bo hoped that tlie 
American anthropologists will continue to extend the anthropometric work which has 
been so well begun, if we may judge from the sample presented to us in this album. 

J. GRAY. 


Pigmentation. Woodruff. 

The Effects of Tropical Light on White Men. By Major Chas. E. WoodrufT, qq 
M.D.. Surgeon, United States Army. Loudon and New York : Rebmau, 1905. Ou 
Pp. 358. 22 X 14 cm. Price lOr. 6d. net. 

The author is to be congratulated on having produced a book which will be read 
with pleasure' and interest alike by anthropologists and physicians, the former finding 
clearly laid before them the importance of certain features in the environment of the 
hnman species, the latter a synopsis of all that is known concerning the action of light 
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on the organism and its suggested therapeutic applications up to tUo present time. Tlie 
more strictly medical chapters are perhaps a little too tcclmical and abbreviated for the 
lay anthropologist, bat the more general chapters and the suggested hygienic rules for 
those compelled to live and work in the tropics will be fully appreciated by all. 

The central argument is that the races of man, like other animals, arc distributed 
in definite zoological zones, boundaries of which are isothermals, and that each race is 
limited in its extension north and sonth, though it may extend to any distance east and 
west within its proper zone. Acclimatisation outside such a zone not being possible 
migration is accompanied by extinction, or the return of the emigrants to their home. 
In each such zone man will be found to present special features adapting him for life 
therein, but features which, if transported to another environment, would be prejudicial 
instead of beneficial in their action. Thus the author specially [Mints out that among 
the natives of tropical countries where the air is hot, the nose is very flat and the 
nostrils open and wide, while in cold and temperate zones the inhabitants have large 
prominent noses and narrow almost slit-like nostrils with a correspondingly extensive 
warming surface. Corresponding to these features it has long been known that negroes 
in cold countries are especially liable to all varieties of pulmonary trouble. Major 
Woodruff does not suggest an independent origin for each race or variety of the human 
species, but that the spread from tho centre of development was so slow in each direction 
as to allow variation to occur, those individuals who presented characters best daapled 
to their environment, being able to survive in tho greatest numbers to propagate their 
species. Tropical light is considered to be enervating, in that by its excessive stimu¬ 
lation it c.mses those unaccustomed to it to uso up tlieir energies too rapidly and then 
to fail, completely exhausted. Those who have by long generations become accustomed 
to the condition are not characterises! by any great powers or desire for mental or 
physical exercise. All the great ancient sub-tropical civilisations were built up by men 
who hod migrated, it might be, but a little south of their proper zones, and so were at 
first stimulated to greater efforts but subsequently perished from want of odajttation to 
their changed surroundings. 

The author concludes that most such civilisations were founded by a blond 
aristocracy or ruling class because the conditions which, in his opinion, led to (he 
evolution of blondness—a cold, dark northern and probably a cloudy, raiuy and misty, 
“ country are also tho exact conditions needed for the evolution of tho brain by natural 
“ selection.” 

Tho origin of the blond races is traced to the north-western corner of Europe— 
Scandinavia, Denmark, and the Baltic plains of Germany. Here in the early post¬ 
glacial period tho blonds originated, aud thence a reflux migration has occurred to the 
maximum limits of their zoological zone. From a comparison of the meteorological 
charts and those of human colouration Major Woodruff has deduced the law that: The 
bloudness of a European nation is proportional to the cloudiness of its country. In 
southern countries brunetness and then blackness, or at least deep pigmentation, l>ecomes 
the rule, and it is to some extent ordinary experience that these blonds who tan most 
deeply stand best exposure to tropical conditions. 

Of great interest is the conclusion arrived at in this book that the blonds have gone 
out of their zone in the greater part, if not all, of the United States—with the exception, 
of coarse, of Alaska—in Australia, aud the northern parts of Capo Colony, and that in 
time they may be expected to die ont therein. In tho United States the gradual fading 
out of this type has been noticed, aud in Australia the falling off of the birth-mte has 
recently given rise to some degree of alarm. 

The relative increase of brnnetness in cities is due, it is suggested, to the relatively 
greater intensity of the heat and light reflectetl from wall and pavements in comparison 
with the countryside. 
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Whenever the blond bae penetrated, even a little, south of bis zone it is maintained 
:here are evidences of deterioration, such lieing most marked in the nervous system. 
In connection with the Philippines the author quotes numerous regimental statistics 
to show that blond soldiers suffer more than brunets ; these are not quite conclusive, 
eince the difforeiices noted fall witbiu the limits of chance variation between different 
eamplos. 

The main and more important argument is that a climate which evolved the 
blackness of the native implies the presence of such a condition as necessary for 
a'esidence therein. 

Major Woodruffs book comprises almost all the kuowu facts as to the influences 
•of residence in different climatic zones and cau be warmly commended to the notice of 
;all who are interested in the influences of environment. S. 


Psychology. Ward: Rivers. 

The British Journal of Psychology, Vpl. I., Part iii., January, 1905. Pp. 191 - yrt 
;320. Price 5s. net. ■ ^ 

Some thirty pages of this part are occupied with a paper by F. N. Hales on the 
Psycho-geuetic Theory of Comparison, Drawing his evidence from the gesture 
laugnage of deaf-mutes aud of primitive peoples os well as from spoken languages, ho 
olaseifies the methods by which two objects or ideas arc compared under the names of 
<(1) opjKTsitiou and exclusion; (2) separation ; (3) apposition ; (4) gradation aud 
•composition. 

The pages of Max are hardly the place for a criticism of the author's assumptions, 
methods, and conclusions, but some remarks may be made on his data, which are largely 
•drawn, as might bo expected, from the domain of anthropology. Before doing so it 
•may be pointed out that from two classes of facts to which he does not allude material 
•of value might be drawn. In the first place the pictograpbs of the Amerinds have 
been studied to au extent sufficient to justify their use by the psychologist. In the 
•second place interestiug results might follow from an investigation of the steps by 
which a new language is acquireil either by a child or an adult, the use of grammars 
being, of course, excluded. 

Turuiug now to the data on which Mr. Hales relies, it is a little surprising to find 
him complaining of our meagre knowledge of African languages. Many are, it is true, 
hardly known, but there are some hundreds of text books awaiting his leisure, par¬ 
ticularly in the langnuges of Guinea and the North-West, Abyssinia and the North-East, 
and the Southern and Eastern Bantu tongues. Even in Australian languages, on which 
he quotes John Mathew, without, however, motiiioniug the particular language of which 
ho spoke—the Kabi of Queensland—W. E. Roth (Pitta Pitta), and the less reliable 
R. H. Matthews (Eamilaroi), his information might readily be made more complete. 
Teichelmann and SchQrmann (p. 7) give him an example which seems to be a case of 
gradation, Threlkeld (p. 17), N. Queensland Ethnog. Bulletin, No. 2, p. 25, with cases 
of exclusion, apposition, aixl gradation, aud prolaibly other authorities, would be equally 
prolific. What Mr. Hales means by the statement, on p. 236, that stem-isolating 
languages yield but ones olitary instance of gradation is not quite clear. In this cou- 
jiectiou the reduplicative form of the comparative, not uncommon in Australia, is, 
perhaps worthy of attention. 

Mr. Hales’s paper is, of course, no more than a prolegomenon, as he himself 
recoguises, and probably the statomeut on p. 236 just quoted means no more thau that 
he has found only one example. On p. 220 he states that the literatnre of gesture 
language is very small. It is true tlmt we have no more than short papers ou negro 
gesture language, and for the Australians uothiog more than a few pages bv Howitt in his 
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i^ent book, and Kempe twenty years ago. But it is surprising that Mr. Hales, who 
quotes Garrick Mallery's work ou sign language iu the first report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, should have overlooked the same author’s treatise in tlio Tenth Report ns 
well as Clark’s Indian Sign Langnagey which, for some reason unknown to me, is not 
mentioned by Mallery in his second paper. Spsioe forbids me to cite examples from 
these works, which contain gesture methods not mentioned by Mr. Hales. 

I can also do no more than note the further contents of this iutere.sting uninber, 
which includes another paper ou Genetic and Comparative Psychology, a discussion of 
various tests ou epileptics, an analysis of “ Localisation,” and a historical essay ou 
Malebranchc’s “Theory of the Perception of Distance.” N. W. THOMAS. 


Egypt. Chantre. 

Recherefits anthropologirjues C7t Egypte. Par Eniest Chaiitre. Lyoti: A Bey et 
Cie., 1904. Pp. xviii x 318. 38 x 26 cm. . ■ I 

During his three visits to Egypt, M. Chantre spent some weeks in the excavation 
of an early cemetery near Luxor, he examined upwanls of a thousand skulls of various 
ages, and with the help of his wife made valuable measurements upon a like niunbor of 
living Egyptians, Bedawin, Beja, and Soudanese, male and female. The knowledge 
thus gained forms the basis of the large quarto memoir which is now published. Many 
of its pages bear evidence of a serious attempt to arrive at the origin of the Egyptians. 
Yet iu great part the book is rather the handsome product of the dilettante enthusiast, 
describing in charroiug and easily-read language, facts arith which Egyptologists have 
long been familiar, containing beautiful illustrations of the people and their surroundings, 
a volume eminently fitted for a place ou the drawing-room table. 

The chapters of the first part of the book contain accounts of the various epochs iu 
the life-history of Egypt. The second part deals with the modern Copts, Fcllahiu, 
Bedawin, and Beja, and with types of the population of the Eastern Sudan, about a 
hundred of whom were measured by the author at As»wan during service iu the 
Egyptian army. 

Stone and metal implements are described and discussed ; pottery is figured ; 
several pages are devoted to the analysis and evolution of the embalming process and to 
the relation between mummification aud nn animistic religion ; there are the familiar 
portraits of Egyptians aud of neighbouring peoples, reproduced from the walls of 
ancient tomijs ami temples; the characters, habits, aud beliefs of the motleru aud 
ancient Egyptians are described, aud there is a lengthy comparison of the character and 
phvsique of the Copts and Fcllahiu of various purls of Egypt with one another, with 
the ancient population aud with ueighbouriug peoples. 

Now can it be conceived that iu these days of s{>ecialisntiou any one man is cnjmble 
of passing authoritative judgments ou such diverse problems of Egyptology ? The special 
interests of the author lie unquestionably in the direction of physical authropology, and 
^ his fascinating description of the character and suiierstiiious of the Egyptians may bo 
regarded perhaps os an attractive frame in which he seeks to set the duller data of anthro¬ 
pometric study. Accordingly, it were idle to expect more than a secoud-haud knowledge 
of the various problems ou which ho pronounces judgment. In archieology Amcliueuu, 
de Morgan and Maspero have been M. Clniutrc’s chief authorities. Thus iu his descrip¬ 
tion of the excavations at Abydos and el-Amra (p. 44) he neglects the more recent and 
eareful work of Fotrie and Kuiidull-Maclvcr, aud limits himself to nienliou of his 
countrymen’s labours. He publishes the cranial measurements of M. Fouqiiet, a Cairo 
physician, omits any detailed reference to Miss Fawcett's mo.st elaborate work ou the 
Nakada crania aud passes over RauJall-MacIvcr's data ou the surprising grounds that 
he has not used the agreed methods of mcasurcuicnt. 
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It will be news to many Egyptologists that while “iron was known to the- 
Egyptians almost as soon as bronze” (p. 12), “copper, then bronze, and soon iron 
“ appear to have rapidly supplanted stone in Egypt for domestic use" (p. 18). If 
Montelins exaggerates actual conditions when he declares the use of iron to hare 
been unknown in Egypt before 1500 B.C., the metal was certainly a rare and costly^ 
luxury long before it canio into “ domestic use,” and there is no satisfactory evidence 
of a “ rapid ” transition either in Egypt or in Europe from an age of stone to one 
of iron. 

In the chapter on the prehistoric times, M. Chautre conclndes that an antochthonons 
population existeil in the quaternary period, but we look in vain for any account of 
prehistoric human remains. His drst account uf Egyptian skeletons is contaiued in the- 
following chapter which opens on a fnlly blown Memphite age. Even the possibility 
of a “ predynastic ” period appears to find no favour with M. Chantre. 

The author’s study of his valuable anthropometric material is vitiated by his 
inadequate training in statistical method. Standard deviations are a ierra incognita for 
M. Chantre. lie gives us interminable averages, calculated, discussed, and compared,, 
but never an attempt to determine whether the difference between two or more averages 
have au actual significance, or whether it be due to the chances of random sampling. 
Thus, ho asserts Uint between tlie XXIst and XXXth Dynasties there is a tendency to 
brachycophaly, relatively to the preceding period from the Xlth to the XXth Dynasties ^ 
.the cephalic index averaging 74’4 in the skulls of the former period and 72'4 in those 
of tlie latter. Yet his own table contains a series of twenty-five Theban mummies 
between theXlIth aud XXth Dynasties, which give an average index of 76*08, and 
five 'I'beban skulls which give an average index of 77*09. But making no nllusion to 
these exceptions, M. Chautre holds ns “ highly probable ” the view that the alleged 
brachycephalic tendency daring the above period is doe to “ the introduction of Semites- 
“ iu increasing numbers, who in Syria are known to be distiuctly bmchycephnlic.” 

Elsewhere M. Chautre takes the somen*hat different view that Egypt has alwaya 
assimilated the foreigners who have settled on her soil, aud that no real difference exists 
between the ancient aud modem Egyptians. But the evidence adduced iu favour of this 
poiut is not of an uniformly satisfactory character. On page 304 a frequency curve is 
drawn, comparing 288 modern with 399 ancient skulls. The modern material is derived 
from very different juirts of the country, the ancient not only from very different parts, 
but also from very different periods. The book is marred by similarly unscientific- 
methods elsewhere. 

I’age 203 contains the following sentence : “ Among the Arabs we have seen that 
“ the majority and the most essential of the physical characters differ little from those 
“ of the Egyptians.” Only on the previous page we had been told that “ from the 
“ physical standpoiut these two peoples present well-marked differences.” 

M. cilantro’s final conclusions is that the Egyptians are autochthonous, aud that 
they, the Berlicrs and the Beja,.had a common origin. If we accept this view we must 
allow that Egypt is the cradle of the Berber and Beja peoples. M. Chantre very rightly « 
deprecates the comparisou of modern Berber with ancient Egyptian pottery aud crania 
in order to discover the relations of these two peoples. But on what evidence may nut 
the Berber and, Beja be regarded just as “ autouhthonous ” as the Egyptians ? 

If M. Chantre has failed, it has been through attempting too much. His 1>ook is 
too elaborate to form a popular memoir, aud too diffuse to mark a serious contribution to- 
tho advance of Egyptology. However, it is superbly illusirated and full of interesting 
ceremonial and historical detail for those who propose to visit the country, and it 
contaias fresh physical data which the authropometrician will unquestionably receive 
with gratitude. C. S. M. 
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Tatu In Tunis. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

■With Plate I-J. 

Hy //. hxng Roth. 




Ling: Roth. 

A few years ago, tbrongli the kinduess of Mr. Arthur V. Liller, I was euabled 72 
to purchase the stock-in-trade of a native professional tatner of Tunis, who liad 
expressed the desire to give up 

the work as he had developed ^ 

qualms of conscience which, as 
a Mahomedan, troubled him. 

The instruments consisted 
of four watchmaker’s tool-holders 
(Figs. 9,10,11, the fourth being 
a similar tool to Fig. 11). These 
are fitted with European needles. 

Ho also bad a pricker, which 
con8iste«l of a small cylindricallj- 
shaircd piece of woo«l (Fig. 12) 
with five uocdles at one end, 
fixed in position by means of 
gum or wax. Also two tools 
(Fig. 13), which may he de¬ 
scribed as lancets hammered out 
of a piece of wire and sharpened 
at the flattened end. According 
to the fineness of the lines in the 
design the operator used one or 
more needles, and for certain 
designs not specified the skin was out with the lancets. The colouring matter was made 
of lamp-black, alcohol, and gum, and the operation was finished at one sitting. For 
the simpler patterns the design was lightly marked on the skin or pricked ou without 

any preliminary outliuo drawing. For elaborate designs, 
printing blocks crudely incised out of flat pieces of hard 
wood (Figs. 14-23) were used. The surface of the blocks 
was blackened, and the imprint being made therefrom, the 
operator proceeded with the pricking. 

If tlie ink and tools were not good or clean, blood 


Fics. t) 


II 


12 


13 




Fio. 14. 


Pig. 16. 



poisoning ensued, bni otherwise, after the skin had swelled for a day or two, it 
usnally resumed its normal state plus the pattern. 
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Thore aeoDied to have boon no specified period in a person’s life when he or she was 
tatued, bnt girls might receive additional marks on arriving at pubertj. 

The object of the tatning was manifold, but in principle it was expected to act 





as a charm. The design illustrated in Fig. 6 is found one on each cheek, one on iho 
centre of the forehead, and one on the chin to give beauty to the bearer, and is evidently 
a corrupt form of Westermarck’s hand emblem. The design, Fig. 1, was put on 

the joints to relieve 


rheumatic pains. 
Fig. 2 : a serpent, np- 
propriutoly a charm 



Fio. 20. 


Pio. 22. 


against snoke bite. Fig. 3 : a lock plate, three of which 
were tatued on the chest to give health to the lungs. 
Fig. 4: This star is often found on the temples to 




Fis. 21*. 


Fio. 21, 


strengthen or heal the eyes. Fig. 24 : tatned on the outside of the lower part of the 
leg from the ankle upwards to give strength. Fig. 7 : a sign of swearing eternal 
friendship, evidently an introduced form. Fig. 5 : generally tatned on soldiers' arms 
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them courage. Fig. 8 : a design tatnod on the back of tlie wrist, the chains 
down the hand ; supposed to give strength, the fish being a sign of good luck, 
and 26 are copied out of the professional tatuer’s i)ook of designs, which is an 
‘’•‘1 French cash column memomndum book (cttAier), 
8 in. X 6.}- in. (20 cm. x 15 cm.). The designs in 
this book cover a wide area, nothing appearing to 
come amiss, as, for instance, the illustration. Fig. 16, 
which is copied from the trade mark of a Lyons silk 
manufacturer. There arc also sketches of a lamp- 




T 






Fl«. 26 . 


post, guns, bicycles, several women, mostly indecent 
(under European influence), a stcitin engine, fishes, 
roses, birds, horsemen, &e. Against some of these 
illustrutions a price is placed, evidently the cost of 
tatiiing that particular design ; thus Fig. 24 costs 
three francs. Fig. 26 is probably a charm against the 
' ‘ evil eye. There is'in the designs a great mixture of 

native and low-class European ideas, and altogether the art us carried ont by this 
professional tntuer was iu a low state. HY. LING KOTH. 


Sinai. Thompson. 

Note on the Antiquities of Sinai, lii/ R. Campbell TAompsoii, M.A. —_ 
In his article in the August number of Max on the Sinaitic temple. Professor 1 
Petrie brings forward some criticisms of my remarks in the June number;— 

(I.) Professor Petrie corrects my spelling “ Sarabit el-Khadm ” to “Scrabit el 
Khadcm.” The Anibio form, according to Palmer, i.s given iu the Ordnance Survey, 
Part I., p. 290, as Sanibit el Khiidim, l>oth second and third syllables being accented. 
Professor Petrie himself is iucousislent, a.s in his letter to the Times of May 23 ho spells 
it “ Santbit el Khadcm.” 


(2.) I mentioned the plans and work which had been done at the temple before luv 
visit, because I thought that the ehib<>rate work of the Ordnance Survey, both topo- 
gntphicul and archmological, ns well as the careful oixservations of Lepstus ami Bciitklite, 
were worthy of a fuller detoription than that given iu Professor Petrie's letter that 
“ no visitors to this temple bad stayed more than a day or two, and scarcely any digging 
” had l>ccn done iu the ruins.” 


(3.) The next objection that Professor Petrie raises is that “ the steles in the shrine 
“ court arc not ‘ much older than the rest,* the earliest steles tieiug the long scrie.s in 


*■ the XII dynasty approach to the temple,” but ho has not <[Uotc«l me correctly. What 
I S 4 iid was “ arc for the most part much older than the rest, dating as they do to the 
“ XII dynasty.” On M. Beuetlite's plan (published in Maspero’s llU/mre A/icie/me, 
Vol. I., p. 474) the shrine court is shown to contain ten stele, all of thi.s date, while 
the long series in the XII dynasty approach, according to the same authority, contains 
only eight of tho XII dynasty. The other stehe are of much later date. 

(4.) Professor Petrie objects to my description of the temple as “ merely a little 
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“ provincial Egyptian sliriiip.” I think it will be admitted, however, that “ provincial ” 
is qnite a fitting term to be applied to Sinai, and if a comparison l>c made with the size 
of the temples at Abydos, Dciulera, E<lfu, Thebes, &c., “ little ” is the proper description 
for a building only 250 feet long and very narrow. 

(5.) Professor Petrie says that “ the numerous Bethel stones in the neighbourhotnl 
“ are some of them inscribed by Egyptians, who adopted the local worship. No such 
“ system of stone records of visits are (sir) known in Egypt, uo one familiar with 
“ Egyptian works could write that (hey‘are ordinary Egyptian monnmental tablets 
“ of Egyptian type.’" Witli reganl to reconls of miners’ visits, I think a fair com¬ 
parison may be mode with the inscriptions of Wadi Hainmanint. Kings and governors 
constautly recorded their visits to various places on neighbouring rocks, &c., ns at 
Konosso, Sebcl, and elsewhere in Nnbia, at the Nnhr cl-Kelb in Syria, Ac. As to the 
stelfc, inscribed and uninscribed, I must still adhere to my view that they are ordinary 
Egyptian siclie, and 1 think the XII dynasty stela* o.xhibitcd in the British Museum 
will confirm the opinion of anyone interested. 

(6.) Professor Petrie says, “more strange is it to reml of the Babylonian temples, 
“ which were founded by Sumerians, ns being Semitic.’’ When it is remembered that 
the Semites had begun to obtain a foothold in Babylonia ns far back as 38U0 u.c., aud 
for several hundreds of years before the fall of B.abylou held entire sway over the land, 
direct Sumerian influence having long disappeared, and when we consider that the 
Assyrian and Semitic Babylonian rulers, particularly daring the later periods, exten¬ 
sively restored and rebuilt the old temples, we see that “ Semitic’’is the only word 
which properly describes them. From the fact that Professor Petrie no longer 
repeats his claim that the Sinaitic temple is the only Semitic temple preserved to 
us, 1 infer he tacitly admits the Semitic origin of the temples of Assyria proper 
which I mentioned. 

As regards the challenge that I should state what points of distinctively Semitic 
rites can be traccil in Babylonian temples, I must refer Professor Petrie to the long 
chapter in Jastrow’s Religion on the Temples and the Cult (pp. 612-689), whore he 
will find much interesting matter on the point. 

(7.) As regards the slag heaps and the beil of ashes, Lepsins was my authority for 
the existence of this slag (^Letters from Eggpt, p. 348). He thought he saw slag there, 
and measured the heaps, and thought they were remains of the smelting, as 1 quoted 
iu my article.* But, even if we concede thut there is no slag within six miles. Professor 
Petrie, in bis letter to the Times, admits that smelters formctl part of the ancient 
expeditions to the temple, and it certainly is a significant fact that no bones at all were 
found in the ashes. After all, even supposing that no copper smelting or casting went 
on, there are a good many uses to which fire may be put besides sacrifice, when there 
are from fifty to one hundred men living near. 

(8.) As regards Profes.sor Petrie’s objection to the description given under my 
photograph of the mines, 1 think 1 need say no more than that it was taken from the 
mined slope of Wadi Magbnra, not far from one of the tunnels. 

Finally, in tJie main body of his article Professor Petrie bases his theory that ihe 
temple gives an insight into early Semitic worship on three points : (1) tlie existence 
of tanks and basins iu the temple, proving “ how important the ceremonial of ablution 
“ was in the worship here ’’; (2) the bed of ashes (without bones), proving the existence 
of a system of burnt oflferings; (3) “ the Bethel system, of oracular dreams and memorial 
“ stones, as in the story of Jacob,” and the so-called pilgrim chambers. 


• On this point compare Baedeker's Gnidf to Palettitu and Syria (1904), p. 182 : “ Anf der 
“ HochflSebe standen SchmelzSfcn uad das Heiligtam, in welohem sich die knappeohaft bel ihren 
“ Festeu versammelte.” 
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Witl) regard to (1), when it is uonsiderod that no well hue been found in iho temple, 
niid, os Professor Petrie justly rcraurks in his letter, the pliitciin “ is beyond the reach of 
“ camel transport for water,” we may presume that “ ceremonini ablutions ” is not the 
easiest expltiuatiou for the existence of water tiinks in a building that was doubtless 
as much a place of defence ns of worship, as its name, “ the heights of the fortress,” 
implies. Any comparison between lutnnjiyfh court of Moslem mosques and the courts 
of this temple must necessarily bo precarious, when the composite and burrowed uhnnicter 
of Mohammedan buildings (at least 2,000 years later than this temple) is rcincmltered. 

With the second point I have already dealt. With rcganl to the third I do nut see 
how pillars, whether natnml or wrought, can bo referred cspceiully to an ancient Seiuitie 
origin, when nothing in the inscriptions or workmanship lists been nddneet! in pnnif of 
this .Semitic origin. As regards the pilgrim cnhiclcs, they tan as well be explained as 
dwellings for tbc •‘30 to 100 Egyptians, wlio we know went there, as for the pilgrims of 
wliom we have no knowledge. I’. C.VMPBELL THOMPSON. 


■Windle. 

lit/ Bert mm C. 
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England: Archaeology. 

An Excavation in Kemerton Camp, Bredon Hili. 

A. fVindlc, iJ.Sc., F.It.S., F.S.A. 

Bredon Hill, partly in Worcostcrsliire and partly in Gloucestershire, possesses two 
earthworks : a smaller, known as Coadorton Camp, and a larger, Ivciuertoii Camp—the 
snhjeet of this note. This camp is entirely in Gloucestershire ; in fact, a part of its 
circumference forms the liouiidnry of a promontory of that county which projects into 
Worcestershire. As will be seen from the pliiii (Fig. 1), tliis camp belongs to tbc group 



FIO. 1.—PLAN OF CANP. 


of promontory forts, since there are no artificial earthworks to the north and west 
where the escarpment of the hill is exceedingly steep. The camp contains, in a deep 
hollow to its south-west corner, a largo mass of oolite, known as theBambnry Stone, coii- 
ceroing which many ingenious theories have been spun. It does not seem to bo possible 
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to say whether the hollow in which this stone rests is natural or artificial. There ore 
two ranaparts, and a very iiniisaally large extent of ground intervenes between them. 
This fact, couplod witi) a story that Roman pottery and coins had been found in the 
inner rampart near the “ Summer House,” as they have undoubtedly been found on other 
ports of the hill, led me to suggest the theory that the outer rampart might have been 
of earlier date than the inner, and that in this camp wo might have an example of the 
class of camp iu which—as at Hod Hill in Dorsetshire—a smaller part had been cut oflf 
in Roman times by an inner fosse and vallum. The excavation, however, lends no support 


to this view. 

The camp having recently come into the possession of R- Biddntph Martin, Esq., 
M.P., of Overbury Court, the excavation was condnetod at his request and expense and 
nndcr my supervision during the antutnu of last year, Mr. Henry Balfour being also 
present during part of the time. As the time at my disposal was somewhat limited, I 
deeidcti to cut a section through the inner fosse aud vallum near the “ Summer House, 
a building of some century’s standing, which forms a very prominent landmark at the 
south-west corner of the inner mmi>art. Accordingly we drove an eight-foot trench 
through the rampart, aud excavated the vallum down to the virgin soil for the same 
width. The earth thrown up was carefully examined, and the exact spot where each 

object was found 




was carefully re¬ 
corded, so that it 
could have been 
plottcti out on 
a plan. As a 
matter of f act, 
however, the na¬ 
ture of the fi lids 





was so uniform 
that there was 
nothing to be 
learnt from their 
relative (lositions 
in the excavation. 
After this exca¬ 
vation had been 


«, It, f. rnsmCBU ibowia; onuuneiit, iM. PnfiacuU o( rlnn In proSI*. COmpIctCil a small 

FIG. 2.—poTTsnv PBAGUBKTa amoiintofdigging 

was done at the 


point marked with a star at the north-east end of the inner rampart. This digging was 
made at a rabbit-burrow, in the earth thrown up from which had been found fragments of 
rough pottery and grains of blackened com. In Allies’ An/iquities of fVorcestershire there 
is an account of a landslip which took place at some point—uiideteraiiuable apparently 
at tlie present day—in the immediate neighbourhood of the camp. A Miss Martin, 
of Overbiiry, who hup^MSucil to be riding over the spot at the time, nearly lost her life. 
However, the interesting point in the present connection is that, as an observer quoted 
by Allies says, “as the chasm”—which, by the way, is stated to have been 30 feet 
wide nt the surface and about JO feet deep—“opened it exposed to view a vein of 
black earth about four or five inches tliick, immeiliately under the soil, which in some 
places was not more than six inches deep, but varied to eighteen inches or two feet; 
that the black earth was supposed to be decayed wheat, as quantities of perfect grains 
were fuund in it.” Except that further grains of blackened corn were found in this 
excavation, the bones and fragments of pottery there discovered did not iu any way 
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differ in character from those found in the section to the south, and the object* from 
the two spots may therefore be described together. 

(i.) The pottery—of which many fragments wore found, most of them l>eing very 
small —a in Fig. 2 was quite the largest piece—was all of the rough, band-made 
variety, more or less well burnt. The greater part of tlie fragments bore no ornamenta¬ 
tion, but three or four bits did, and throe of these are represented in Fig. 2. Another 
fragment, which bore finger-nail ornamentation, went to pieces, ns other portions from the 
deeper parts of the fo.sse did, on account of disintegration produced by damp. Profile 
views of the fragments of rims which we come across are also given in Fig. 2. 

(ii.) Bonos and teeth of a variety of animals were found iu both excavations, and, 
like the pottery, at all depths. The bones and teeth identified belonged to the horse, 
ox, goat, pig, deer, nod hare. A number of the long bones had been artificially split for 
the Sake of the contained marrow. None of them bore any signs of fire, but fragments 
of charcoal were found in different parts of the excavation. 

(iii.) A number of round pebbles, of a character Iielongiug to the lower but not to 
the upper slopes of the hill, were also found. These may possibly have l>oeii sling- 
stones—at any rate they must have been brought to the top of the hill at some early 
date since they do not naturally occur there. 

One further point very much imprc8.scd itself upon ns in the course of our excava¬ 
tion. Tile depth from the top of the vallum, at the point where the excavation was made, 
to the bottom of the unexcavated fosse, wa-s 19 feet 6 inches. It was a little difficult, 
from the natnie uf the soil—if soil it could be called—to say when virgin ground had 
been reached, but one could certainly add 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet for accumulated 
deposit iu the fosse. Suppose half of this to belong to the top of the vallum and the 
original depth from top to summit would be about 25 feet. Now the material of which 
the vallum was coustrncted, os above hinted, could hardly be described as earth or soil. 
It was, in fact, a mass of fragments of oolite with some admixture of smaller material, 
which might be described as earth. Before, therefore, turf had grown njicn its surface, 
this must have presented all the appearances of an artificial scree and all the difficnltie.s 
to the climber which such a conformation affords. 

The main point which one learnt was that the task of ascending such a rampart, 
even without any enemy at the top, would be infinitely greater than could be imagined 
by any person only looking at the now grass-clad slope. 

BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 


75 


Africa: Kwllu. Torday- 

Notes on the Natives of the Kwilu, Congo Free State. By E. 

Torrlay, Local Corretpondent of the Anthropological Institute. 

Tho principal inhabitants of the Kwilu are : Bayansi, Bahuaua (Bahoui), and 
Bamhala. These peoples speak amongst themselves a bastard Kikongo, which bears 
n considerable resemblance to Swahili, or rather to Kingtoana, the corrupt Swahili of 
the Congo. In spite of this resemblance, however, certain remarkable diflerences exist 
between the three dialects sjmken by the aliove-named peoples, and that, too, in the 
roost elementary words; for it is more natural that the names of uteusils and certain 
verbs should have been borrowed from Kikongo than words e.xpre*siug number and 
relationship. Kikongo must be eou.sideretl a hybrid speech, which has grown up from 
tho intercourse between tribe and tribe. Thus we find that the term for “ iron ” in the 
three dialects mentioned above is very similar—Ndoni (Jiayami), Dondu {Bambala), 
N’don {Bahuana') ; but the terms for “ stone,” which would naturally be older, are 
quite different, viz., Eyiri {Bayanzi), Amani {^Bamhala), and Matarr {^Bahuana'), 
“ Bow,” again, is similar—Ota, Uda, and Buta ; but the wonls for “ star” are similar 
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BAYAMZI 


only among tho liambala and liahnaua, Apetledi, and Bamwetede; tlio Baynuzi use 
the term M'Bicl. More gnrprising ia tiio difference existing in dialects s|>oken by 
different villages of the same tribe. Below, for example, I give n few words used 
in Liiano and Lundii, two villages situated only a score of miles apart, the inlinbi* 
tants of which claim jjositively to belong to the same tribe, the Biihiiniia. 

I will first detail the methods of counting on the fingci's 
practised by the Baynuzi and Balnianu ;— 

Bayami. 

1. L. hand open, 4th finger flexed ; K. band closed except 
4th Anger, which rests on 4th finger of L. Imnd. 

2. L. hand open, 1st and 4th fingers flexed, former held in 
position by thumb. 

3. L. hand 3rd finger oi>cn, 1st and 2ad fingers flexed and 
held by thnmb. 

4. L. hand thumb open. 

5. L. band closed ; R. bsnd 1st finger on thumb. 

6.. L. Imnd closetl ; R. baud open, except 2ad finger, which 

is flexed and held by thumb. 

Bahiiaiifi. 

I. L. hand thinnb open. 

L. baud thumb and forefinger open. 

L. hand, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd fingers open, 
li. hand, let, 2nd, 3rd fingers, and thumb open. 

L. hand open. 

L. hand, and thumb of R. baud open. 

Jj. hand open, thumb held by thumb and 1st fiuger of R. baud, the other fingers 



BAM BALA 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

flexed. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


BAHUANA 

FIG. I.— MANXES OP FILING 
THE TEETH, KWILU BIVER, 
CONGO FREE STATE. 


L. hand open, R. band os in 7, but 2nd finger open also. 
L. hand open, R. hand ns in 8, but 3rd fi)iger open also. 
Both hands open, palm resting against palm. 


Eiigliiib. 

Hayanz!, 

Bnmitain. 

Balinana (Balioui). 

Taiudu. 1 I.aano. 

One 

! niTici 

niosh 

nicies 

niomi> 

Two 

m'hue 

mhali 

zole 

bill 

Three 

atala 

satu 

tata 

niatatn 

Four 

auu 

gwnna 

ia 

wauua 

Five 

atien 

tnau 

(ana 

watan 

Six 

aslioni 

sambaun 

Moiuliaim 

wnsianua 

.‘“even ' 

tzamwnii 

mmIxieU j 

tsainwiir 

1 

1 n'tsenm 

Eight 

iiau 

kinana 

1 

naiiA 

1 

IIAU 

Nine 

vVa 

libwua 

Tua 

UWA 

Ten 

kwim 

gumi 

kwim 

kum 

Eleven 

kwiaibei 

gam! na mush 

kwim na mom 

kam na iiomo 

Twelve 

kwim na hue 

gumi na mball 

1 

kwim na sole 

kum na bili 

Twenty 

makura boe 

mogamali 

makamole 

— 

Father j 

atsr 

da 

tat 

ta 

Uother 

moa 

ma 

mam 

ma 
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English, 

Bay an si. 

; 1 

Bambala. 

Bahaaiia (llalioui). 

I.undu. 1 Luaua 

1 

Brother 

1 iyam 

iya 

lyel 

I lya 

Sister 

1 mokaram 

paugim 

pniigiui 

1 _ 

Father's sister 

' * * * § moa eliiclieri 

kakum 

— 

j - 

Father's hmtlier 

lame 

n’gwass 

flat 

1 _ 

Mother's brother 

i njp 

; ii’gwas* 

ifgivasw 

1 - 

Mother's sister 

1 ’moa uhirheri 

*ma gazigazigi 

kaka 

1 _ 

Niece 

luabieuta 

yt 

yaya 

iya 

Nepliew 

1 mabicina 

ya 

yaya 

iya 

Gramlfather 

1 m'bni i 

talc kaicngc { 

tat, or tat iia tat 

— 

Snn 

I 1 

lUiign 

tang 

— 

Sky * 

■ diitiye 

yulu 1 

znlu 

Ilgl 

No 

lognmi 

n'gu-n*KO 1 

1 

lu 

SiiuUl 

, cliichcri ! 

gojtignzlgi j 

1 atebiebi 

nioohat 

UiK 

[ oncH 

)u(»iicna 

yaocoiicnc 

monene 

Oooit 

lonkoro , 

pimbi ' 

wnjiim 

m'plm 

Bml 

obi ; 

pimbolo ! 

' |ilmlo 

1 _ 

Earth 

m'mcii ' 

man 

mat<ito 

ui«n 

Moon 

n*^»u 

gondc 

n’gon 

' goml 

Star 

in’biel 

ampcdoli 

IxklUWCtcdc 

ni'bir 

Fire 

in'billi 

tsna 

nilia 

— 

Kiver 

j n'kwak 

gwak 1 

kwak 

— 

Water 

1 anxn 

nicni 1 

maxH 

nioilya 

Village 

1 boo 

ni'bii 1 

matt 

botlla 

Man 

i bar 

mntn j 

mut 

— 

Men 1 

bar 

bate 1 

liat 

— 

Goat ! 

n’taba 

komb 

kum 

tab 

Hk I 

n'gul 

n'gnlu 

n’gul 

j - 


ni'boa 

in'hoa 

in'Ixia 

— 

Banan.a ; 

n'dom 1 

makondu dix 

makoii 

iDonko 

Iron , 

ii'dony 1 

dundn 

u'don 

t 

Copper 1 

m'mia 1 

minengwa 

luilan 


Stone , 

eyiil j 

amani 

matarr 

' mankul 

Bow 1 

ota * 

nda 1 

bn to 

Ixiota 

Arrow ! 

atum 

iintwi 1 

bitut 

— 

Tree ^ 

onti 

mitonilo i 

niiti 

— 

Woo.1 

iusliia ' 

ndo ! 

kan 

— 

Beanl 

keleteh * 

j 

Sgilcff 

. kelol 

Hair 

n'tolii 

dab 

Ixinzo 

m'fuss 

Eye 1 

uiish 

inefifi 

inesH 

niatsbi 

Nose 1 

mboni I 

nioznhi 

1 

m'btim 

' 



* cA M in MicAen; moa cbicheri — small mother. 

t To distinguish betweenand tiiurU they say " father who begot me ” and “ small father.” 

J Pronounced like French 

§ ff hard as in fir/. 
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EngUsh. 

1 

Bajdiizl. 

1 

! 

Bamlnln j 

j Bahuana (Bahoni), 

Lnndo. 

Luano. 

i 

< 

1 


1 

1 

Mouth 

innn 

1 

1 

gan j 

•pikop 

: — 

Tejtli 

raadj ' 

' mnftii 1 

men , 

1 - 

Baud 

kekaudje ^ 

n'dembo | 

ktkansi i 

I kikes 

h«K 

knl 

. gnl i 

(kul (upper hslO 
i mokora (lower Inlf) 

» 

Foot 

kckaucb ^ 

^ kignra 1 

kiksnre 1 

1 nmknl 

To come , 

tche 


Jcica 1 

lya 

Togo 

yaya 1 

ll^pnc j 

1 n'da 

kwe 

To cat 1 

i biedya 

1 kalya 

1 dia 

j yokledja 

To drink | 

1 kunya 

kanyn 

j n'nua 

1 noailya 

Hanger 

u'djal 

n'dxnia 

n'lbiala 

1 , - 

To hit 

1 kubal 

1 knbola 

Lnbet 

kutscha 

To kill 

1 knkwa 

gufoa 

(a 

1 kopla 

To hn-nk 1 

kobol 

kobogule 

kobogol ' 

' - 

To ace ! 

komnion 

gntnla < 

I knmon 

— 

Woman ' 

mokau 

mokosinni 

baket 

mokat 

To work 

1 kikiri 

ktual ' 

’ knaial i 

1 nssal 

To wash 

maknwolt 

got 

knkwal 

eul 

Tt> apeak 

! Icnlal 

kohiMsa ! 

! kutan j 

amo 

White 

1 m’pio 

1 pomb 

per ■ 

mpos 

Black 

1 wapiti 

1 ubambeie 

knhit 

bondnn 

Pretty 

, kobong 

piffl 

pirn 

m'pipi 

Finger 

1 kekonge 

1 dembo 

rnilem 

molim 

True 

' kilnii 

1 kikiri 

kwokirik 

1 u'djim 

Shallow 

— 

1 1 

~ j 

' kizwis 


I 

met! 

_ 1 

! Ddll 


Tlion 

n’ji 

— 

u‘ge 

— 

Ho 

n’gi 

— 

yan 

— 

We 

bin 

— 

ben 

— 

You 1 

bin 

— 

bet 

— 

Tliey j 

n’gl 

~ 1 

1 I 

j - 


* Tbit is the general term ; pikop-monwn = the whole month ; pikop = the under lip ; moniva = 
the tongue. 

E. TORDAY. 


Obituary: Adolf Bastiau. Tylor. 

Professor Adolf Bastian: born June 26, 1826; died February 3, 

1905. I 0 

I had intended to tTritc for the Anthropological Institute n short account of the life 
and works of my honoured friend, Professor Bastiun, of Berlin, who died last February 
at Port of Spain. But illness intervened which made it impossible for me to carry out 
this intention. lu the meantime a fellow anthropologist, like myself a student of 
Bostian’s voluminous trritings, placed in my hands a summary aecount of what he had 
drawn np of the great anthropologist’s travels and of bis published writings, which, I 
may remark, occupy between two and three feet on my bookshelves, and run toward 
10,000 pages, not conutiog his articles in the ZeitscAri/ifur Ethnologic. Students 
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io Herious iiotliropological work, especially on the culture side, will 6iul naucli 
to profit by in Bnslian’s volumes, ami in the not easy task of coosnlting them will be 
helped by my friend’s account which is here reproduced. The want of references is, of 
coarse, a serious drawback, but my own experience is that Bastian’s statements arc apt 
to be confirmed by further eufiuiry. 

hortnnately I possess n photograph of Bastiun, which shows him somewhat earlier 
in life than the picture in the Zeilsckrift. From this photograph the present engraving 
« h»ken. EDWARD B. TVLOR. 

Notes ox the Life axi» Wuitixos ok Bx.xtiax. 

Adolf Bastiau was born in Bremen on June 26th, 1826. His father belonged to a 
well-known inerchuut family, and to him probably is duo tho strong business instinct 
and the gift of orguni.snlion which characterised his son os well as the opportuiiitie.s for 
acquaintance with visitors from tho ends of the earth, and later on tho impulse to travel 
and tho first facilities for it. Yonng Bastian's education was wide and thorough. He 
passed through no less than five universities, studying law at Heidelberg and biological 
aubjecls at Berlin, at Jena, and then at Wnrsibnrg, where Rudolf Virchow had just 

begun to lecture, taking finally a doctor’s degree 
ill medicine at Prague in 1850. In the next 
year he began his active life. He took a post as 
ship’s doctor for a voyage to Australia, and thus 
inaugurated a series of voyages of research which 
covered iu all some five and twenty years and 
ended only with his death. His journeys brought 
him into almost every region of the Imbitoble 
world, and though carried out with the minimum 
of outward prejmration they were all conceived 
with a single definite object in view—the collec¬ 
tion of materials for a comparative psychology, 
on the principles of a natural science. 

His first journey lasted eight years, from 
1851~9, and led him first to Australia and the 
Pacific: then to Pent, Mexico, and the West 
Indies; then back toCbiua,Malaysia, and India, 
and then by way of West Africa homeward. 
Only a fragment of his experiences on this 
journey was ever formally published, nsroely, Ein 
Hetuch in San Satmdor (tho little-knowu capital of the negro kingdom of the Congo), 
and even here the reconI of actual travel was subordinate in his mind to the ilhistrntion 
■of his general view, for the book bears the sub-title Ein Bcitrag zur Mythologie nml 
Psychologie. In the next year, however, appeared his princi|>al ca?ay, Drr Mrmrk in 
■tier Geschichte; zur Itegrundung einer Ptychologisehm IVrUunsi-haHung (Lcipicig, 
1860), iu three substuiitiHl volumes, entitled re.«pcctively, I. Die Pttyrhologie tils 
NaUiricissensehuft; II. Psychologie intd Mylhologic; III. Polidsrhc Psychologic: 
4»11 full of original ob.«ervntioiis of many jieoples, and of the fruits of a reading which 
was already incredibly wide. 

In 1861 ho was in ludo-China again, on a four years’ journey which covered 
Malaysia, the Philippines, and Japan, and brought him home by North China, Central 
Asia, and the Caucasus, laden with the materials for six massive volumes, Die J'dlkcr 
dcs Ostlichen Asiens, which dealt more particularly with Buddhism, and with the 
•cultures of Burma and Siam, and were not completely published till 1868. 

There follows here an interval of eight years, 1865 to 1873, during which Bastiau’s 
energies were mainly directed to the organisation of Ethnological studies in Germany. 
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•Soon after liiis return he was appointed to nn assistant-directorship in tl )0 Kojal Muscnins 
nt Berlin, where ho found the Eilinological collections confined to two galleries and a 
very inadequate work-room, but his enormous powers of work and his genius for amassing 
material and recniitiug assistance soon made a change, and the eventual transference of 
the whole department to nu independent Muifum fiir VolAerkutide in 1886 was literally 
Bastiaii’g uehicvemcnl. 

Meantime, though cngagcil in ooustant literary work, explaining and dcfc-udiiig 
his psychological theories in detail, he found time for much solid assistance to the 
Berlin Geogniphictil Society, of which he became, eventually. President from 1871 to 
1873. And the second of his great services to Ethnology arise directly out of this phase 
of his aciivity. 

The first soggestion of an Ethnological Society in Berlin had come from the 
geographer, Karl Kilter, and in Paris and I.ondou such organisations had already been 
started in 18.59 and 1843 respectively, hut it was not till 1868 that any practical step 
was taken in Germany. The first suggestion was merely for nn Ethuological depart¬ 
ment of the Berlin Geographical Society, hut Bastinn stood out for an independent 
organisation, and his fore-sight was soon justified. Virchow, ou the anatomical side, lent 
him his powerful support; the archmologisis felt no less the need of a centre for the 
new prehistoric studies, and the threefold coalition took shape in the Gestellxchafl fiir 
Anthropnioi/ie^ Kthnologie umi Urtfcschirhtr, which was formally inaugurated on 
17th Xnvcml>er 1869, with Virchow nt iu head, and Bastinn and Braun as his vieo- 
presideuts. 

To 1868 also belongs the foundation of the world-famed Zcilschrifl fur EOnwlogiey 
which was started and edited ns a private venture by Bnsr.itn and K. Hartmann 
nearly two j'cars before; by Bnsiian's iufluencu it became the regular organ of the 
Anthropological Society. The full title of its original issue expre.'.sc;) well the motives 
of Bustinn’s work at this time, it rims thus:— Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie und ihre 
Hilfttohtcmrliufleu, als Lc/ire tom Mrnsc/ieii in seinen Besiehii/igcn zitr Xafur und 
Gcfchichte. 

His presidency of the Berlin Geographical .Sociely 1871-3 was chiefly marked by 
his establishment of the Germnii African Society, and by the organisation of the Loaiigo 
expedition of 1873, the object of which was to carry further Bustian's prcliininary 
rcconnaissaDce nt San Salvador, and to effect an cutry into the Dark Contiucut by way 
of the west coast, which hiul hitherto been almost wholly avoided by European explorers. 
The Loaugo oxpctlition itself was n failure ; the means colicctcti were iiindciiuatc, and 
the local difficulties were peculiar and iusurmnuutnble; and it was not till 1877 that 
the penetration of Africa was accomplished, and theu it was by Stanley, and front a 
bic’e on the East const. 

But Bastian was not in the strict sense a geographer. Neither the difGoulties nor 
the results of travel as such hml had the smallest interest for him ; and it was dilliunit 
to make him speitk of his odveutnres; he pnblishetl practically no description of the 
countries which he traversed, any more than of the individuals whom he mot there ; he 
concerued himself with nouc of the problems of structure, coutiguratiou, or climate, or 
of the distribution of living forms, which confront the ordinary explorer. Yet bis wide 
and true perspective of the geographical conditions, and his enormous experience of 
remote and aufrequenteJ lands, made him an invaluable ally of the German geogruphimtl 
school; and his doctrine of “ Geographical Provinces,” though not wholly his own, had 
considerable influence iu the development of recent opinion ou the matter. 

Bastinn took no official part in the Loaugo expcilition ; but bo went out with it, and 
receivcrl its collections iu the Museum of Ethnology, of which he was by this time 
director. And his fourth journey, in 1875-6, was plaunetl, like all its successors, with 
the direct object of increasing the collections of this museum, as well as of furnishing 
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mnterial for further books oo the “ customs and heliofs of distaut peoples.” The fourth 
journey took him to the West Iiulios, aud to South and Central America, and iu main 
results were published in 1878 under the title Die Kulhir Liinder der nllen Auterika ; 
and the fifth (1878-80) traversed Southern Asia from Persia to Assam and Iiido-Chino, 
and led on once more to Malaysia, Australia, New Zealand, and across the Pacific again 
to California and Yuealan. Its principal outcome was a vast work on the lieligiotm 
Myths of the Polynesians, which appeared iu 1881. 

Then, for some eight years, administrative work in connection with the new 
Museum fiir Volkerkuude occupied most of his time; but the museum was formailr 
opened in December 1886, and in a year or two more ho wax free to go off again, this 
time (1889-91) through Turkestan to India aud East Africa, with special enquiry into 
Jainism and Buddhism ; and so again in 1896-8 to look for early Hindu remains in 
Java, and us far east as Bali; and again to Ceylon, for further Buddhist study, in 
1901-3. Finally in 1903, at the age of seventy-seven, he set out ouce more, first to his 
l>eloved Malaysia, then ou to study the earlier history of Jumaico, in eaves and shell- 
mounds, and so to Trinidad and Yonesncla, till he died, almost unattended, after a brief 
illness, at Port of Spain iu Trinidad, on February 3, of the present year. For him it 
seemed, as to that older voyager of Bremen, Naeiyare nercsse est; vieerc non necesse est. 

Bastiun’s service to anthropology was, in brief, two-fold. His world-wide travels, 
and his incessant activity as a collector, have their monument in the vast treasures of 
the great museum which ho created, and his great ability as an organiser, in the well- 
planned building which they fill. But his work iu the field—iinmonse as were the 
results—attainetl this extent in space only at the expense—not indeed of thoroughness 
within his self-imposed limitations—but of width and proportion of interest. The 
geographical envirouroent, and the physical characteristics of the peoples whom be had 
been observing are usually simply passed over; aud even in those departments of 
descriptive ethnography on which his attention was concentrated, the pec.nliar stand¬ 
point from which he viewed his own studies, the exlraordiiinry rapidity with which he 
was wont to throw his material into shape for publication, aud his habit of piling 
togetlicr original and borrowed information with only the slightest iiidicatiou of the 
sources in each case, made his writings peculiarly difficult to use, and in later years 
almost unreadable. 

Nor was he strictly an ethnographer. He had neither the width of interest, uor the 
orderliness of mind which carries out a detailed exploration within fixed limits, or 
classifies and arranges a collectiou of etbuographical material. He had no care for 
technology or oven for art—which is more surprising—except in so far as its manifesta¬ 
tions expressed racial or national character; aud even in the phases of thought, which 
would seem most akin to his special interest, there is a stern intolerance of sentiment and 
of all the softer side of life, which makes all the more wonderful his real gift of entering 
into the thoughts and feelings of simple undisciplined minds. But he had the clearest 
conception of what he wanted in the way of materials, unending perseverance iu 
collecting it, and n strong sense of the impenitivc need for collecting it now before the 
march of European culture extinguished it at its source ; and he had a peculiar personal 
gift of iuspiriug workers and collaborators, of enticiug private collections within the 
walls of his museum, and of finding out in each locality the people who knew and of 
eliciting from them their information. And this latter gift most happily was not limited 
to his intercourse with Europeans : a large part of his book on Polynesian mythology 
came to him straight from the lips of the natives themselves, and the groundwork of bis 
Peoples of Eastern Asia was the lessons in Buddhism which he received from a native 
priest during an involuntary detention in Maudulay. 

Bnstian’s other contribution to anthropology is iu the domain of ideas. The coucep- 
tiou of a I'dlkerpsycholoyie —of a science, that is, which studies the phenomena of the 
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corpornte social life of i>eoples, na onlinary psyohologj studies the mental phenomena of 
individuals, and has, of course, its place far back in the philosophy of the Greek world, 
and in modern times had been reformulated for example by Herhart ns early as 1815. 
Mure than this, Theodor Waits, though only five years senior to Bastian, had already 
published his pieliminary Lchrbuch der Psychologie als Nalurwisscmchcift in 1849, a 
year before Bastian took bis doctor’s degree at Prague. That Bastian was directly 
indebted to Waits for his oonccptiou of anthropological psychology is not easily proved, 
but the ideas of Waits ami his school were “ in the air ” at the momeut of Bnsliau’s 
first departure from £uro]>e; they were copiously discussed in Germany during the 
years of his first journey, and on his return iu 18.59 bo would find the first volume of 
Wniu’s Anthropologic der Niitur-cdlkcr on the point of publication, and 8teintl:ul and 
Laxnrns editing the first volume of tho Zcitschrift fiir Volkerpsgchologie und Sprac/t- 
wisseuscliafl. 

All introspective and deductive “psychology of the individual," or even its modern 
inductive und experimental oouuterpnrt, explains tho mechanism by which cxperieuces 
are collected and conibineil; but it docs not explain why cither the experiences or tho 
conceptious and ideas which su])orveue are of the kind that we find to he nonnul among 
raaiikitul; nor does it tnko adequate account of the circnmstaiico that man is practically 
uot found in an isolated condition. As Aristotle observed long ago, he is n “social 
animal," nnd a large part of his ways of looking at the world, nud of his responses to tho 
impressions which the wurKI makes on him are determined not by himself but ky the 
view of the world which is current iu the society within which his thiuking apparatus 
has grown up. There is, therefore, need of a study, on a wide, scientific, inductive, 
comparative method, of the evidence which is offered among all the peoples of the earth 
as to the connection which exists between such ways of lookiug at tho. world, nud the 
institutions nnd products of social activity which accompany them. These ways of 
looking at tho world— IVell-ttmchauungen, as his contemporaries mostly called them— 
Bastian was wont to describe as Vblkcr-gedanken. They may be high or low in quality, 
simple or complex, like the IVelt-anschauung of this or that individual ; and their value 
and complexity, and tho nature and direction of their growth, all which will ho repro- 
souted in the character of the culture whioh they geucrato will depend U|>oa the 
iutcrnctioii of two factors—the physical orgiinisatioii of the men and the cbnractcristies 
of their material geographical environment. Obviously tlie analysis will be easiest 
where both the minds nnd tho material sunxnimlings are ut their simplest and present the 
fewest opportunities for thought. These cases we shall delect by the simplicity—the 
primitivencs.s we call it—of the social structure nud outward oivilisatioii which results, 
and consequently it is .among tho Natur-volker —the “ cryptograms of mankind ’’ as 
Bastian used to call them—that we shall find tho best materials for study. 

The result of a preliminary survey shows:—First, a surprising uniformity of outlook 
on tho part of all the more primitive peoples ; second, a corrclatiou of siicli differences 
as appear with observable differences in the material sniroandiiigs. It results from this, 
that wo may assume, as a working hypothesis inductively established, the psychic unity 
of mankind—nnd this iu tho early sixties was, of course, still n biiriiiug question, 
scientifically ami politically os well—and therefore we may concentrate our attention for 
tho future, not on tho “ coincidences ” between tho conceptions of savages but on the 
discrepancies, for it is the latter and not tho former which demand explanation. 

It results further, that if the discrepancies correspond with differences of material 
eiivironmcut, these will vary (broadly speaking) iu accordance with the geographical 
conditions. And as complete isolation is the exception among human societies, staguation 
—due to a final equilibrium betweeu the inward and the outwanl—is the exception aJso. 
Couversely, it is mainly change of geographical conditions, ns in the ease of a wholesale 
migraiiou, or contact along the frontier of geographical provinces, which will be the 
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occasion, or the scene, of contact between distinct Volker-gedanken; and when such 
contact occurs, reaction takes place, and the outlook of the people who experience such 
clash of ideas is modified accordingly, just as a plant changes its habit of growth when 
it spreads into a fresh climate. And such change and growth aceordingly goes on and 
on till the influeuce of purely geographical couditious is reduced to ([uite negligible 
dimensions. 

The corner stones, therefore, of Bastian's ethnology are two. The first of these is 
the Vdlkergedanken, which he first expounds in his greatest theoretical treatise, Der 
Mentch in der Geschichte (1860), and defends in detail in his Beilragc znr verglcichen- 
den Psychologic : die Seele rind ihre Erscheinungsroesen in der Kthnogmphic (1868), 
in Das Bestdndige in der Menschenrassen, raid die Spichccitc ihrer Verunderlichhcit, 
in the same year, and more popularly, later, for example in Der Vblkcrgedanke im 
Aufbau einer IVissenschaft vom Menschen (1881), and in JVie das Volk dcnkl (1892). 
The second is the doctrine of gcogmphical provinces, which is implicit in Dcr Mriisck 
in der Geschichte, and is .separately treated in Znr Lehre von den Geographisehen 
Provinzen in 1886. 

Neither doctrine, of course, was originally or exclnsivoly Bastian’s. Alexander 
von Humboldt, who died before Bastian’s book appeared in 1860, and Karl Bitter, the 
beginning of whose activity falls, like that of Waitz, during the period of Bastian’s first 
voyage, had done muoh to co-ordinate the results of geographical exploration and to 
formulate the German view of geography as a science of the co-relation of distributions. 
Waitz had emphasised no less clearly in 1859 the duty of anthropology to study man as 
a social animal; and in the prefatory essay in the first volume of the Zeitschriji fiir 
Vblkerpsychologie the position is clearly formulated that the form which social life has 
taken among maukiud is, in fact, its soparatiou into peoples ; and the development of 
the human race is bound up with the diversity of peoples ; that the Vblkerpsychologie 
which is in question is therefore a comprehensive history of culture, “ idenler Stils," 
and that ” peoples are to be regarded as organisms,” and it is in and with regard to 
those and their customs and laws, that “ the specific peculiarities are to be studied which 
“ give them their characteristic impress.” And when it came to be a question in 1863 of 
translating some standard work of the German school of ethnology for the use of British 
studeuts, it was again the first volume of Waitz, and not any work of Bastian’s, which 
was selected for tho purpose by the Anthropological Society. 

A literary output so voluminous os Bastian’s demands idmost a bibliography of its 
own, and down to 1896 this is supplied by the practically complete list in tho Inter- 
tialional Arehiv filr Ethnologic of that year. The titles of tho substantive books in it 
exteud over more than two large printed pages, and the list of shorter essays, articles, 
and reviews covers fourteen more. Appreciative summaries of Bastian's career and of 
his services to ethnology have nppeart-d in the Zeitsehrift fur Ethnologic on the occasion 
of his sixtictli and seventieth birthdays, and of his lamented death {Z.f. Ethn. 1886, 
p. 256 ; 1896, p. 386 ; 1905, p. 233), and should bo supplemented by tho biography by 
Ur. Achclis in the Virchow-Uoltzciulorff series (1891), and from the same author’s Die 
Entwichclung der Modernen Ethnologic (1889). 

REVIEWS. 

Arohseology: Method. Rathgen: Auden. 

'I'he Prrsereation of Antiquities. Trunsluteil from tho German of Ur. F. 
Batbgeu by Dr.s. G. A. and II. A. Auden. Cambridge: At the University / / 
Press, 1905. Fp. xiv + 176. 

lu this version of Ur. Rathgen’s mnuirnl we possess u work of a type hitherto 
unrepresented in English literature. In tho first third of the little volume the causes 
of the deterioration of antique objects wrought in certain materials are discussed from 
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the scientific standpoint, while the remaining pages are devoted to practical insirnctious 
of a remedial cliaractor. The instrnctions refer to cleansing os well as to preservative 
operations. Both enrators of museums and private owners of ancient works of industrial 
and decorative art will find this book of real valnc. It treats of objects in metal, 
pottery, glass, stone, wood, silk, and leather, us well as of manuscripts on papyrus and 
of textiles; it does not deal with mosaics and wall-paintings, nor, indeed, with any 
kinds of paintings and drawings. The preservative treatment of actual bnildings is not 
discussed. Of course, in choosing and carrying out some of the methods described by 
Dr. Itathgen great circumspection must bo exercised. Perhaps the directions given err 
occasionally in the direction of being too drastic. For instance, patina docs not seem 
always to be treated with becoming reverence, although its varieties are projwrly 
closs^, in accordance with pathological nomenclature, ns bencficont or malignant. Rut 
the author is himself aware of the danger of an incautious or too heroic treatment. The 
writer of this notice knows too well, to take one illustration, that dilute sulphuric acid, 
the chisel, the file, the hammer, and scouring with sand, can very rarely be employed iu 
preparing ancient iron objects for the cabinets of a museum. So, too, with bronze 
coins, cleaning by the electrolytic method may involve too great a sacrifice of surface- 
colour and yet may fail to render the details of the pieces intelligible. 

Dr. Riitbgcn is amply justifie<I in his statements as to the difficulty of learning 
what has been done in the invention of preservative processes and in their application 
to antique objects. As he says, the methods, if irublislied, have appeared in the most 
varied literary media or are only casually raeutioued iu memoirs and papers. An 
instance of this kind of difficulty rany be cited. In a foot-note on page 95 it is said 
that the process of impregnating iron objects with melted paraffin was “ probably first 
recommended by Salzcr" iu 1885. But many years before this date the iron objects 
iu the Corinium Museum bad been treated in this way by the writer of the present 
notice, who, in the third edition of his Guido Book published iu 1871, wrote, “ They have 
“ been secured from further change by a thorough soaking in pure white paraffin at a 
“ temperature considerably above that of boiling water." Cercsin from earth-wax is to be 
preferred to ordinary paraffin wax, and it should have a melting point not under 150° F. 

It remains to observe that this handbook is enriched by figures of apparatus and of 
objects before and after treatment. The author invites communications from persons 
having bad experience of preservative methods, and expresses the hope that he may “ at 
soine future date be able to produce a moro complete work.” A. H. CHURCH. 


Assyria. Edwards. 

The. Hammurabi Code. By Chiipcric Edwards. London; Watts & Co., 1904. 

Pp. xiii + 168. 5f0 X 13 cm. Price 24. &d. | 0 

The object of Mr. Edwards's book is “ to provide a complete and careful translation 
of the whole of the great Babylonian inscription containing the Laws of Hammurabi, 
“ and to bring together in a brief form all the known facts connected with the period 
“ of Babylonian history to which it belongs.” Since the discovery of the Code and 
its first publication there have l)een a number of works published by various writers on 
this subject, all more or less useful to the general reader who docs not care to go to the 
expense of buying tho elaborate work of P^re Schell. It is to this class of rc^er that 
Mr. Edwards’s book appeals, and he is to bo congratulated on Laving put together much 
of the material bearing on the subject iu a succinct form. The principal objection to 
each a book is that the author is apparently unable to translate cuneiform, and bis 
remark (p. 5), “. . . . Chinese, to which the archaic cuneiform bears a remarkable 
resemblance," exposes the somewhat superficial nature of his knowledge of the subject. 
However, Mr. Eda'ords has arranged his subject-matter well, and bis footnotes show that he 
is fairly well acquainted with the literature of this particular branch of study. B. C. T. 

Printed by Ktkb \xd Sfottiswoodb, His Majestj's Printers, Kast Uardini; Street, K.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt. With Plate K. 

Note upon Excavations made 1904-5. By John 
B.TAtt.y F.S.A. University of Liverpool. 


Garstang. 

Gursinny^ M.A., y 0 


Ilicrakonpolis (Kom-el-Abraar) was tlie place selected for first investigation. Tliu 
palace site is well known from the rescarclics of former explorers, and couse(|Uoiitly the 
present excavations were made rather in the outlying township, w-hicli provtxl to be 
almost wholly of proto-dynastic age. Immediately below the rubbish of more recent 
times, strata representing the third and earlier dynasties were come upon ; it was even 
possible in some instances to trace the walls of houses and the disposition of rooms and 
passages of that remote date, alwiit 8,000 ii.c. Vases of alabaster and gmiiite, ns well 
ns flint knives of conspicuously delicate workmanship, and other small objects, served 
to illustrate the archteology of the time and locality. As the dry season came on, 
however, the ground in general proved too hard for tho careful oxeavntion demanded 
by so important a site, and work thereon was postponoil until a more favourable season. 

Meanwhile within tho gre.at fortress which stands immediately opposite n|ion the 
edge of the western desert, and seems to have been built in n contcm{>onii-y ago for 
tho protection of this palace, it was found by experiment that previous excavators hml 
not penetratetl deeply enough to reach its lowest historical strata. At a depth which 
varied according to the nocumnlation of sand from two to three metres lielow the 
existing surface, a whole necropolis of the prehistoric ngc was discovered and 
excavated ; 188 graves were registered and photographed in detail. They seem to 
range in date from about tho middle portion of the predyuastic sequence until the 
beginning of the first dynasty. The plate shows some of these burials, selected either 
as being typical examples of the scries or for some special feature described in the 
letterpress. In themselves they have provided much that is of interest, and in relation 
to the walls of tho fortress, associated with tho tomb structures of later date ii[)on the 
outside, have furnished reliable evidence that the fortress itself belongs to a date Iving 
between the first and third dynasties. A photograph in the plate illustrates the 
approximate relation between the stratum of the necropolis and the walls of the fort. 

After the completion of that excavation, after nearly two mouths of work, explora¬ 
tions were made throughout the whole region lying southward as far ns Ilissaych. 
Tentative excavations were made at several points. At Edfu the remains seem to Ia3 of 
Ptolemaic times, while at llissayeh some interesting funereal furniture and hieroglyphic 
papyri of pre-FtoIeinnic date were discovered in the deltris of a. former excavation. 
Plundering during very recent times had reiidcre<l these sites unsuitable for the con- 
titiuous work of an organisctl expe^lition ; consequently, after tho third month, camp was 
fixed at Esua on tho northern limit of the concession. 

As is often the case, rumours that the place hud been plundered had in some 
measure saved it for the excavators. The smaller tombs of the great necropolis at onco 
gave evidence of their origin during the Hyksos perinj ; it seems probable (lliutigh the 
results of further excavation must bo awaited before a definite conclusion can be 
established) that the site came into being during the pressure from tho north in those 
troubled times upon the capital at Thebes. During the XVIIl and XIX Dynasties the 
site at Esna seems to have fallen into neglect; but from the XX Dynasty, which 
heralded the period of the decliue of the Egyptian power, aliout 1000 n.o., Esua again 
came into prominence. 

Two great mounds, conspicuous in the desert from afar, provetl to be tomb structures 
of this later date. These, cleiu-ed of their acciimulatetl sand, disclosed great structures 
of brick in good preservation, which coinprisetl a series of eight or ten chambers upon 
the ground-floor with a stairway leading up to a similar series aliove. Tho arches and 
vaults were pointed in nearly every case. In a stoue-lined chamber within tho largot 
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structure there was fonud the head of au npis carved in stone of the time of Ramses VJ., 
and umncrous romniiis of auimals sacrifice«l at that shrine were found witliio the cliamber. 
These structures were in reality great tombs, built, it would seem, for the permanent 
use of some family. Unfortunately a conflagration within the chambers, which seemwl 
to have been deliberately brought about, had dcstroyctl much archicological evidence, but 
the architeclnro illnstratetl is of a new interest. The largest of these tombs stood upon 
a Iwse 14-8 metres (nearly 50 ft.) square, and its height was half its length, measured 
from its lowest course deep in the sand to the existing summit, which seems to be 
original. 

The exhibition of antiquities discovered is being held in the premises of the Institute 
of Archieology of the University of Liverpool, and will remain open until the middle of 
October, 1905. JOHN GARSTANG. 


Archaeology: Eoliths. Abbott. 

Machine-made Eoliths. By IV. J. Lewis AhboU, F.G.S. qq 

The note of Mr. Dalton in the August number of A1a.x will be gladly OU 
received by all interested in the subject of the greater antiquity of man. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, there is a number of facts presented by the note which prepare us for what we 
may expect when wo see the actnul specimens and hear the argument.* brought forward. 
But as I have not scon either of these I will couflno myself to Mr. Dalton’s extract. 
The inaccuracy of the general statements at once precludes the possibility of their truth, 
the terms are too looso and gooendising to bo of any scientifle value. Fancy, for 
instance, making such an assertion as, that the flints in the washers are subject to every 
conceivable kind of pressure and shock 1 Assuredly the writer of this sentence has never 
watched the multifanous licach operations or studied tlte vicissitudes of gravel making ; 
the collective results of which produce altogether closer counterfeits of plateau flints 
than the process of washing iu cement-making. Then, again, evidently the writer 
thinks that blows, pressiue, and shock, exhaust Nature’s possibilities. Starchy or 
prismatic fl.ssurc, internal disruption, spontaneous brecciation, expansion and contraction 
under thermic changes with their pseudo-flaking and all the other natural processes, 
leave their mark upon some of the plateau flints ; liow, then, could the cement-maker’s vat 
produce examples of all the eolithic forms ? There is yet the important fact that the 
" discovery ” is by no means new. By the irony of fate, one of the collectors of plateau 
flints, Mr. Percy Martin, is himself a cement and whiting manufacturer, aud for over 
forty years he has been examining all the refuse flints of his vats for anything of 
scientifle value, but up to the present he 1ms discovered nothing to throw doubt upon 
the human origin of the things imder consideration. For many years I did the same, 
not only ut this manufactory but at any others I could And. But after living eight 
years by the sea shore and daily walking over aud noting the possibilities of shore 
action, I unhesitatingly maintain that I can produce Iretter results at rude simulation 
from the bc&ch, than anything I have seen from the cement-maker’s vat or gas-engine 
blast hole. 

I am quite willing to admit that I have very mauy hundred specimens from the 
Itcach, that none but he who had specially studied the subject could distinguish from 
the plateau flints except by colour, but I can go further than this and iuclndo many 
paheoliths aud oven ueoliths. Will our good friends be satisfied with ruling only plateau 
flints out of court, and uot the pahuolitbs aud neoliths also ? 

Very mauy years’ careful study of the subject leads me to maintain that although 
we may never bo able to draw a hard-and-fo-st line between man’s mvrliest attempts at 
altering the shape of a flint and the operations of Nature, any more than we cun say 
where oue colour ends and another begins in the spectrum, yet ns wo can with safety put 
our pointer upon what wo can fearlessly call a ."ed, or a blue, so also there are certaiu 
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features iu the plateau flints (which I admit wortliy of the unme) that I have not seen 
in any of Nature’s counterfeits, and rtVe versa. 

I regret I must admit that the real bsittle of the plateau flints has yet to be fought! 
and that my highly esteemed old friend, Sir .Toseph Prestwich, was a little projdietic in his 
claims. But we now po.ssess a va.st amount of information that was not ut Imiitl wlioii 
ho piihlislied his classic papers. There is, however, another almost insuperable difllciilfv 
with which I feel myself confronted ; it is this, that a large proportion of the specimens 
^thich have been paraded as eolitlw by ovcr-^tealous collectors arc obviously nothing 
more than natural products! and further, a large projmrtioii of the rest might just ns 
well have been produced by nature ns man ! But ^hind these come the comiwrnlively 
few which physics, chemistry, and geology claim as the work of man in nn evolutionary 
state iu pre-pnheolithic times. It is when one realises that these things exhibit an 
evolutionary history, contemporary or synchronous, with geological changes of no small 
magnitude, and that they present diftbrcnces among themselves so great nnd marked as 
to enable us to throw them into stiigcs, each stage being marked by siiecial features, 
that we realise the disqualification of anyone to deal with the subject who would claim 
for the products of the vat that “ the greater majority presented examples of all the 
eolithic forms.” 

This part of the subject is, of course, too extensive to be touched n]x>u here. But 
I may, i>erhups, be permitted to say that some twelve years ago I formulated a classifi¬ 
cation for these things and the deposits in which they arc found, nnd every subsequent 
discovery has found n natural jiloce iu it nnd confirmc<l the correctness of the scheme. I 
may, perhaps, also be allowed to say oue wonl uiwn one stage—called by me the 
“ Fawkhaminn,” ns the products of this are so far removed from the possibilities of 
the cement tub. In this stage the rounded hammer stoue was discovered and the art of 
free flaking acquired, with a perfection that would not have disgraced one of the 
palmolitbic st.oges much higher up iu the sequence. 

But the greatest curiosity of this stage is, that the evolution of forms did not keep 
pace with the development of manipulative skill, with the result that we have the 
preponderance of use-incoropreheusihle forms with a frcc-flakiiig that leaves nothing to 
be desired. The outlines, altbongli precluding ideas of use, arc nevertheless identical 
with tlioso of the earlier stages, when resnlts were obtained by crude battering, with 
here and there a lucky free-flaking. The edges are really skilfully free struck ; 
although the art of the acute edge is not yet attained. But tbo most important thing 
is, that once having g^aincil the knowledge of the round hammer stone, frec-flakiiig became 
possible, nnd we get magnificently parallel-flaked blades 8 or 9 iuches long, say, by 
H inclies wide, nnd not more than half an inch thick, worked at the edge in the snmo 
rectangular fashion that characterises the crude forms of the earlier stages. Needless 
to remark that such a feat is altogether beyond tbo powers of the cement ltd); nor 
could so delicate a weapon come into existence under, nor stand the ordeal of, violent 
torrential conditions “exposed to every conceivable kind of pressnre and shock.” 
Probably M. Boole and his esteemed confreres had not tho slightest idea that such 
specimens as hero described had beeu found, or assuredly they would never have put 
forth these ridiculous generalising statements. Unfortunately they have also left their 
eyes, tndned to scientific observation, quite out of it when they approached this cpiestioii. 
Had they spent the necessary lime upon tho seashore they would have teen tho pebhic.t 
llirowu up by the fury of the waves falling upon their fellows, now producing uu 
incipient coueof percussion, now under fortuitous conditions removing a flake, or splitting 
a pebhlo with a perfect bulb and pit of percussion. But for every one of either of the 
latter two there would bo perhaps scores—perhaps hundreds of tho former, of every 
degree of intensity—from those which the unaided eye could not sec and which would 
require long imbedment iu ferruginous waters to develop, to the removal of the fluke. 
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Blit every action would be recorded niwn the surface of tbo pebble as dearly as on a 
Morse printing inaebine. If wo examine the products of the ceincnt tub we see the 
.same thing. On the other baud eoliths have been found in large numbers as fresh as 
can possibly l)e, without ever having been submitted to any rough treatment whatever, 
and without one single incipient cone of percussion upon their surfaces. 01)vioHsly, then, 
they were not produced under similar conditions to those obtaining in the cement tub. 

\V. J. LEWI.S ABBO'l’T. 


America, North: Craniology. Pocook. 

Crania from Shell-bearing Sand-hills near San Francisco, now n-f 
in the Cambridjte Museum. Bi/ JF, Inucs Pococh. Communicated by A. 01 
MacalisUr. 

Throngh the kindness of Professor Macalister I have bad the opportunity of 
examining and measuring the above, hitherto uudescribed crania in the American 
division of the Cambridge collection of skulls. Three of these are from a fossil shell 
bed ; the fourth from sand-hills in the same district. Unfortunately, the facial skeletons 
are almost entirely wanting; a certain amount of information is, nevertheless, to be 
gathered from the fragments which remain. 

For a small number the range of cephalic index is fairly large. One of the 
ernuia is dolichocephalic. If, liowcver, the conventional two units be adde<l to the 
indices, the four crania will just fall within the limits of the raesaticeplialic division, and 
considering the great variation which has been found to exist in the crania of American 
aborigines known to bo closely connected by language or other cthuic i>eculiaritiesy 
there docs not seem to be any reason against assuming that these four skulls may have 
belonged to rocml>er8 of the same tribe or the same community. 

The capacities (estimated) do not disclose (except in one instance) microcephnlio 
proportions. Yet it is difticalt to dissociate these cranin from the ideas which would 
connect them with a savage or primitive race of men. The frontal contraction, the 
position of the foramen mngnnm and of the lambda, the roof-shaped parietal flntleuiug 
all point to such a conclnsion. I have not been fortunate enongli to see any other skulls 
from this locality, or to find records of their measurements. Mr. Lucieu Carr, however,, 
gives* the mean dimensions and indices of 134 male and female crania from the Santa 
BarlMira Islands, which appear to be comparable with those of the present sjmeimens,. 
thongh tlie markedly dolichocephalic skull selected ns typical of that locality by 
Virchowt is not. But fortunately I found a hotter material for comparison among the 
crania at hand. 

Amoug the North American skulls in the Cambridge collection area numl>er from the 
Pacific seaboard ; and among those which do not show the evidences of artificial distortiou 
are some Columbian and Vancouver Island skulls which presented superficial resem¬ 
blances to the San Francisco crania. Measurements appeared to confirm the first 
impression. Four which I selected showed a variation in size and shape between mncli 
the same limits and between pretty similar tyjies. The cephalic index of one of these 
was exactly tlio average of the four Californian skulls, the height index presented the 
same coincidence. This accident, pending observations of a much larger number of 
si>ccimens, must be called a freak of the method. Nevertheless, it belters the utility of 
the comparison. It remains to say that I have, for obvious reasons, giveu my own 
measurements of the crania thns taken for comparison. 

It may be added that there is one feature common to the four San Franeisoau 
skulls which is absent from tbe more northern specimens, namely, n noticeably high 

• Kotet os the Cnmia of A’tw Begland Jsdiant by Lucicn Carr. Pnbliahjd by tbo Boston Society 
of Natural History, 1880. 

f Crania Stkniea Amsruwui, Snmmlnng anterlettner amerikanieeker Schadeltypen. Berlin, 1892. 
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InnilHla. This cbaraoterislic is to lie seen iu the cmiiium from Koskimo, Vancouver 
Islniid,* hgnre«l by Vircbow, which in other respects, such as the parietal flattening ainl 
the position of the asteriou, resembles the Californian specimens. 

riie capacities have licen estimated from Lee’s general fonnnin, using the ophryo- 
occipitttl length, a precaution which seemed to l>e demanded by the retreating frontal 
lx>nes of the crania. In the case of one of the.so (1862) Manouvricr’s formula gives a 
rather lower, and in one (1864) a considerably higher flgure. In both these eases, 
however, the height multiplier for the hitter forninim is tentative. It should be said 
also that the fourth emuinm (1865) is decidedly massive. It may thus well W more 
inicroccpiialic than the estimated flgnrcs would indicate. 

Appended are a table of the principal ineiisurcmeiits and descriptive notes of the 
individual specimens. 

1862. Fossil shell bed, San Francisco.—A calvarium with small portions of the 
facial l>oncs rcinaining. It is cracked and broken iu places, but the bone is otherwise 
well preserved. It nppesirs to be that of an adult male. 

N. V. Mesaticcphalic.—^I'he shape is ovoid, but the frontal rounding is not well 
seen owing to the external angular processes of tho orbits, almost the whole of which 
are visible. There is thus jmst-orbital contraction, and though the xygoinata are 
wanting, it can hardiy doubted that tho specimen was phaino/.ygous. The sutures 
are moderately complex, tho sagittal dcnticiilntious rather deep than numerous. There 
is plngiocophnly affecting the right parietal bone. 

N. L. Metrioceplmlic.—Tho glabella and brow ridges fairly well dovelopcil. The 
imrtioiis remaining of the nasal bones are prominent. The frontal retreats to the bregma 
in a wide arc with long post-metopic limb. The curve of the profile is greatest at the 
metopion, obcliou, and just alwve the occipital torus. There is flattening behind the 
hregina and again above the lambda The vertex is scarcely higlicr thuu the bregma. 
The K(|nnmous suture descends very gradually, a large wormian bone marks its angle 
with the pnricto-inastoid, and the asteriou is far hack. The nuustoul processes are 
of moderate size; their ends arc free when the calvarium rests ou the opisthion. The 
sphenoid and parietal bones articulate at the pterion. 

N. F.—The supra-orbital notch is representeil on either side by a well-marked 
foramen. The (left) orbit is megtiseme. A small piece of the malar bone remains, 
showing that this bone was just oxclndcil from the sphcuo-maxillary fossa. The upper 
jiart of the froutnl bone ou either side is marked by the groove of the supra-orbital nerve. 
The coutmetiou of the fruutal bone lueutioned above is hero again secu. 

N. B.—The petrous portion of the right temporal hone is nearly complete. Tho 
glenoid fossm are deep. Tho ends of the spinous processes of the sphenoid boue 
project. 

N. 0. A pentngouoid shape showing parietal flattening.—The parietal cniincoccs 
are well but not sharply marked. The right is the higher owing to the plagiocephaly 
before noticed. The lamlnla is high, there is a parietal foramen two centimetres above 
it on the left. The occipital ridges are well developed externally and intenially. A 
slight foniminnlated depression marks the position of the iiiion. In the deep surface of 
the bone posterior to the opisthion there is a triangular area marking the division of the 
iutcrnal occipital crest. 

1863. Fossil shell bed, San Francisco, presented by Dr. Macintosb.—Part of a 
calvarium. The facial bones, and on the right, tlie temporal and luirtof the parietal bones 
are wanting. The bones are well preserved, though much broken. They appear to lie 
those of an elderly individual of the male sex. 

• Crania JHhiiica Jmrrif.iM, HytMialiiMif iintfrlmenfr aucrikanitcher Se/tadellgi>eii. Berlin, 1S'J2 
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N. V. Mesaticephiilic.—Moderately well Kllcd. The shape is peiitagonoid, the' 
fiiirfiice witliont irregalnritics. The sogittnl suture, partly synostosed, shows deiiticiila- 
tioiu rather deep than luiineron.s. The ssygomata are wanting. 

N. L. (Left side).—Well dcvelopwl brow ridges. The frontal bone retreats 
slightly to the roctopioii, the hinder limb of its curve is long. From the bregma to the 
occipital protiilieraiice the curve is coutiunoiis. The mastoid processes are of moderate 
size, the astcrion fur luiok. The course of the squamous, together with the parieto¬ 
mastoid suture, is nearly rectilinear. The sphenoid and parietal bones articulate at the 
pterion. 

N. F.—Well-marked, deep foramina represent the snpra-orbital notches. The 
facial bones are almost entirely wanting. 

N. B.—Portions of bone on tho left side only remain. The spinous process of 
the sphenoid bone projects and turns into the Glaserian fissure. I'he surface of the 
tympanic plate is irregular. The digastric fossa is deep and narrow, its inner margin 
ncirly level with tho tip of the ma.stoid process. 

N. 0.—There is some parietal flattening on either side of the sagittal suture. 
The parietal eminences arc well but not sharply uiarketl. The walls of the skull are 
uotirly {larjllcl with faint plagiocephaly. The Ininlsla is high to the right of the 
median line, tho lambdoid suture asymmetric. Tho superior curved line is strongly 
develoireil. 

Inside tho calvarium small Pacchionian depres.sious are to be seen near the sagittal 
suture, and one in the left froutal bone. 

1864. Fossil shell bed, San Francisco, presented by Dr. Macintosh.—An adult 
calvarium in good preservation. Tho left malar bone and minute parts of other facial 
bones are attached. The sex is nucertain. The characters arc undoubtedly of a feminine 
type. Tho size, howoi’cr, is unusual. It is larger than the largest of the twenty-nine 
female New England crania, the measurements of which are given by Mr. Carr ; and this 
is not all. For the three other crania of the series under consideration arc all smaller than 
the average of ilr. Carr's male crania. On the other hand, if we dissociate this San 
Francisco cranium from the others nnd compare it with the North-Western crania which 
it rc8emhle<, wc find it is exceeded in size by two of these, the moscnliue character of 
which is not douhtfni. In this conflict of indications it does not seem possible to 
determine the sex with any certainty. 

N. V. Dolichocephalic.—The shape is regular, its ovoid character slightly obscured 
by the development of the parietal eminences. The bone surface is partly destroyed in 
the lower lialf of the coronal suture on either side. The sagittal sntnre is moderately 
dcuticnlatcd. The surface of the cranial vault is smooth, not well filled. The zygo¬ 
matic arches are wanting. 

N. L.—There is moderate development of the glabellar prominence. The frontal 
retreats gradually in a continuous curve. There is flatteeiug behind the bregma, but the 
vertc.x is far back and noticeably higher. There is flattening from almve the obelion to 
below the lambda. Tbe occipital bone descends steeply forward, the mastoid processes 
are of moderate size, the asterlon far back, the squamous suture but slightly arched in its 
posterior decline. There are remnants of the sqnamoso-mastoid sutures in the mastoid 
processes. The ends of tliese processes arc free when tho calvarium is made to rest on 
the opisthiou. There is parieto-spbenoid articulation at the pterion. 

N. F.—Except small fragments, only the left malar bone remains of tbe facial 
portion. Tho left eye appears megasemo. Foramina take the place of the snpra-orbital 
notches. There is contraction of the frontal bone behind the external augular pro¬ 
cesses of the orbits. The transverse arc of the frontal approaches the apse of a parabola 
in shape. 
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N. B.—Tbe digastric fossae are deep, the tympanic plates irregular with long curling 
extremities, the left one overlapped by the spinous process of the sphciioal. The 
spinous processes run into the Glascriaii fissiirc-s. The foramen magnum is very fur back. 
The glenoid fossae arc deep, the occipital crest .and the linen inferior well iuarkc<I. The 
condylar ports and the styloid processes are broken. Some largo Pncchioniaii depressions 
are visible in the interior. 

N. O.—The skull walls diverge slightly from below upwards, and the cniniul vault 
is distinctly roof-shaped. The lambda is high. The parietal eminences Jirc distinct but 
widely ronudoJ. The position of the inion is marked by a fornmiuidated depression just 
above the linen superior. 

1865. Sand-hills, San Francisco.—A calvarium wanting imrtions of the hase. and 
all the fncinl l>oucs except the right malar. Probably an n'liilt male. The lionc is 
massive and heavy. The surface is much wcntliorcd. 

N. V, Mcsaticcplmlic.—The shape is ovoid, but iwstoriorly bn.« the tapering 
extremity of tbe true pentagonoid skull. The skull cap is not well filled. Tlic coniial 
suture is complex ; the sagittal shows a moderate number of rather deep donticulntions. 
The zygomiktn arc wanting. 

N. L. Acrocepliaiic.—The glnljellar region is of moderate dcvoloptnent. The 
cranial curve is almost continuous to tho linen suprema. The vertex is, however, 
distinct, and the descent of the curve rather less l)chin-l it than in front. The occi]iitnl 
bone descends steeply forward, the nstcrion is far back, the squamous suture very simple, 
almost making a straight line with the parieto-mostoid. The mastoid processes arc 
rather small and do not reach the low lovol of tho nuchal bones. There is pariclo- 
sphenoid articulation at the pterion. 

N. F.—The rigiit malar bone is nearly complete and shows that llic orbit was 
niegasome. 

N. B.—The left occipital condyle is wanting. The right is of large size. The 
foramen magnum is rhomboid, the glcuoid fossm of moderate depth. The right spinous 
process of the sphenoid bone is large and turns into the Glaserian fissure. Tlio notch 
which represents tho foramen spinosum leaves the process as a peninsula of hone over¬ 
lapping the extremity of the tympanic plate. The space between the anterior margin of 
the foramen magnum and tbe ridge connecting tbe anterior edges of the condylar 
articular facets is marked by a small groove. 

N. O.—The shape is nearly square, surmounted by a well-marked roof. The 
iinobal lines are hardly visible; no prominence marks the position of Uic inion. A 
distinct ridge declines from the vertex on either side of the sagittal sntnre, curving 
outwards and terminating in tbe lowest quarter of the lambdoid suture, with which they 
enclose a flattened space shaped like a triangle with concave sides. The parietal 
eminences are widely rounde<l. 

These notes would bo incomplete did I fail to refer to the important work of 
Eisen* and Maticgka* on the now unhappily extinct Santa Barbara islanders. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Eisen these Indians, of two or more linguistic families, were taller and liettcr 
built than those of tho mainland or further north, their women and children fairer. 
They buried their dead near their dwellings doubled up and face down, under a slight 
covering of soil. Matiegka describes, inter alitt, fifteen male and female skulls from 
Sta. Bosa Island, in terms similar to those used by L. Carr in characterising the average 
Sta. Barbara cranium, with tbe difference that he finds no positive evidence of artificial 
deformation. Of the fifteen, but one is pentagonoid, three ovoid, the rest ellipsoid or 

• Eisen, The Indian* of SaiUa Barham (it California. Matleaka, Urhor SchSdel nnJ Skelettt r.>»i 
Shnta Rota (Santa Barbara AreAijiel.) lei Californien. Sit: dor math. naf. M. der kgl. Biihm. Get. dtr 
IVitt! Sitznng w»i 8. Jannar 1904. A good list of references to the lilerattire of the snliject Is appended 
to each of these papers. 
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elongated orals. Flaltisli, with bulging occiputs they exhibit in norma occipitalis ii 
pentagoual shape (less marked iu the females); facially, a narrow frontal bone. It 
must not l>e forgotten iu staling these terms of comparison that the Sta. Barbara islands 
are 300 miles and upwards to the south of San Francisco. 

The foregoing details, at the roorocut inaccessible, were kindly communicated to me 
by Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth. 
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Magric. Thomas. 

A Further Note on Maffic. By N. JV. Thomas, M.A. qa 

My remarks on the terminology of magic (Mas, 1904. 107) were written uZ 
before the appearance of the Annie Socioloyique, Vol. VII., and I was unable to take 
account of the discussion of the question by MM. Hubert and Mans.'!. The issues 
raised by their paper ore so numerous that I must perforce leave some iindiscusscd > 
the more so, os the difference of opinion between ua. seems on many points to bo 
fundamental. 
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Before offering a few criCicit'ins, I nmy, perhaps, tilliulo to u point which I iicglecteil 
in my former note. If niagiu is the attempt to produce results by the simple operation 
of causation, irrevocably fixed and acting according to law, but not such caiisutiou ns is 
actually existent, what view arc we to take of the magical act.s which do ]iroducc a 
result, though not in the way intended ? For example, the doctor professes to extract 
one or moie cockroaches from liis patient’s liead, and the sufferer’s headache is rclicveil 
hy the effect of their suggestion ; or, to take an instance, the validity of which some 
will not admit, tbo diviner scries in his crystal, and the vision which he sees, though not 
due to spirits, or to anjthiug to which 1 am prepared to tenn magic, is veridical. Can 
we term these 0 (>eratioiis magical because tlic operator regaixls tbcin as sncli ? Or must 
wo not ratlier have regard to some more objective criterion ? 

ilH. llul>ert and Mauss (p. 13) argue that magical acts arc not those which ore 
recognised as such by tbo o|>crator and spectator only, for tiiis would bo to erect a 
subjective criterion, but tliase which a whole society terms magictil. I caiiiiot see that 
their dcBiiilion is loss subjective than the one they reject. In Anstralia and America, 
for example, before tho advent of tbo whites—and in Europe itself, for that matter—iitiiil 
modem timas hypnotism and the plionomcnn wc now term sensory and motor aiitomuiisin 
wore regardctl ns m.agical. Do they cease to Iw magical when one sceptic suggests that 
they are not so ? It is clear that tho scepticism may l>c of two sorts: (1) negative, 
w'hich denies tbo existence of any result, and which, so far as it is correct, justifies us 
in designating the acts in question by the name of magic; and (2), ])ositive, which 
admits the result, but denies that it was reached in tho way intended. Docs eitiier 
kind of scepticism justify ns in denying the magiciil character of an act, and if so, 
which ? 

Two questions uro therefore raised by the ileHnition of HM. Ilii1)crt and HallS'^: 
(1) What is meant by a Society ? Does tbo existence of one cnliglitcnwl Fiieginn 
change tho character of the acts of his fellows !' Arc wo justiBecI in separating om 
nice from another, or do we mean by society tlic liolc of mankiiul ? (2) Again, when si 

savage terras an act magical, lie means something very different from wliat MM. Hubert 
and Matiss mean. If all mankind agree in calling an act magical, but mean thereby 
totally different things, according to whether they regard tlio act as effective or 
ineffective, are we jnstified in regarding that act as magical ? 

The objective criterion of effectiveness seems less open to objection, but, as I have 
shown above, we find ourselves confronted with a problem if we adopt if. Tho dilemma 
is more apparent than real. It by no means follows that a man of science is a magician 
if he attributes to one cause, even a non-existent one, what is really duo to another. 
Belief in the materiality of heat did not make Priestley a magician. Nor did the fact 
that the vanes of a radiometer do not turn for the reason r.ssigued by the discoverer 
put Sir William Crookes on a level with a incdicino man, cveu though his views on 
certain subjects may make him, in the eyes of some of his fellows, little, if any, sniierior 
to a savage shaman. If, tliercfore, we say tliat f/n/i effective a savage rite ceases to l>c 
magic and becomos science, the position of rites of leeclicraft and divination becomes 
clear. 

Another criterion suggested by MM. Hubert and Mauss is that of publicity (p. 19). 
For them the magical rile flees tlic light of day. What theu of the rainmakers ? Are 
not their rites magical ? Tho lutichiunm ceremonies are for our authors religious, and it 
would take me too far to discuss them ; but I can cite the European spring and summer 
ceremonies witbout much fear of ineetiDg with a similar answer. Arc the rites of 
vegetation, the bonfires, the rain clianiis, the expulsion of evil, and su on, not magical, 
aud if so, are they not public, nay acts of the society ? 

I may note that our authors are disiuclined to class as magical any element iu a 
religious rite. Thus they refuse to see anvthiiig but a religious ceremony iu the rain 
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cbarra perfonneJ at the feast of Snccotli by the high priest. Would they also class the 
douching of n saint’s imago as religion ? If so, I cauoot gness what defiuitioa of 
religion they are prepared to adopt. 

Another point on wliich some difference of opinion is permissible is the character of 
the wizard's familiar. For MM. Hubert and Mauss it is always the siiecics and not tho 
individnnl animal which is associated with the magician (p. 32). It is true they admit some 
oxceptioDs, blit these exceptions are far more numerous than they suspect. In North 
America the ma/utou, or medicine-animal, is undoubtedly the individual (Journ. Aiithr. 
/ns/., XXI., 81). The medicine maybe lost, and once lost is irrecoverable. Among 
the Eskimo tlie/ornn^ is an individual bear //nr. A/An., 1884-5, p. 591). The 
fMtcang of the Malays is hold to bo associated by the soul of an individnal tiger 
(Newbold, II., 387), unless appearances are very deceptive. Torrend {South A/rieon 
liantu Languages, p. 292) tells us that magicians keep a snake in their pouches, and 
here again it seems to be the individual animal. So, too, in Siberia {Journ. Anthr. 
Inst., XXI., 133), in Celebes {Tijdskr., XLI., 548), and elsewhere. MM. Hubert and 
Mauss can, perhaps, cite cases in which the magician spares the species. Bnt against 
ibis I urge tliat this proof is hardly conclusive; they may sirare the species and yet 
regard the individual animal ns their “ nearest friend.” The clearest proof of this lies 
in the fact that his life is regarded ns bound up with that of the individual animal. In 
II remarkable account of the performance of the blood bond between a hnman being and 
an animal, Pure Buleon says {Sous le Ciel (TA/riguc, p. 90 sq.): “ Avez-vous tue 
“ une panthere, vous ne tanlerez pas it apprendre la mort ’de quelque feticheur," and 
congruent observations are found in other authors. I see little or no evidence tliat the 
shaman is associated with tho species rather than the individual and much that indicates 
the reverse. 

I am fur from having exhausted all points of controversy, still less all points of 
interest in the valuable memoir on which I have commented; only considerations 
of space forbid me to pursue a fascinating subject still farther. N. W. THOMAS. 


India: Fire Walking. Hearn. 

Passing ihroufh the Fire at Phalen. By Captain G.R. Hearn, R.E. QO 
Communiealed by H. 11. Risley, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Phalen is a J&t village some three miles east of Kosi, in the Mathura District of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. For many years it has been the custom in 
this village (and, so far as I nm aware, it is unique in this respect) that a Brahman, 
called the “ Panda,” shall pass through the fire oa the day or night of the full moon 
of Phalgun, which ushers in the Holi festival. This ceremony has been described by 
Growse in “ Tho Mathura District Memoir,” but a fuller account may be of interest. 

Like nearly all the villages in these parts, Phalen pos'esies a tank, from which 
mud has been excavated to make the houses of the village. After the lapse of centuries, 
new houses being built on the ruins of earlier ones, which have dissolved into earth 
again, the village of to-day is elevated on a mound. Bnt the village “square,” which 
adjoins the tank, is at the pristine ground level, and this may show the great age of tho 
ceremony to be described. 

Rather to one side of the square, aud on the side furthest from the tank, is a small 
whitewashed mud “shrine.” Into this, some eight days before the Holi festival, the 
Panda enters aud spends bis time in prayer aud fasting, his only food being milk. A 
bonfire is made half-way between the “ shrine ” and tho tank with a substratum of 
cowdung cakes and n superstructure of dry thorn bushes of the “ Rsril,” or wild caper. 
This Avould measnre when completed roughly 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 10 ft. high, the cowdung 
substratum being about 3 ft. high. I observed women winding skeins of cotton thread 
round this bonfire before the lighting, and worshipping it. This was during the after- 
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noon when the village “squaic" is fall of noiso and ]>eoplG (latieiiig, beating kettle 
drums, and jumping «p and down. .Some men aUo, dressed in long white garments 
with faces pointed red and apparently half-slnpid with drink, were jiosturitig in a sort 
of slow mock fight with daggers in their hands, leering horribly ns they eircletl round. 
At night, however, all is quiet and the people are collet^ted on roofs and oven in the 
trees, so that the effect of the liquor, of whieh all are supposed to take a little, has 
worn off. 

On the two occasions when I have been present the ceremony has taken place 
between two and four in the morning. Some say that an auspicious hour is fixed by 
an astrologer, but the Panda sitting in his “shrine *' constantly passes his hand tlirongh 
the flame of a lamp, and I understand that when this no longer burns him he declares 
the hour to have arrived. The fire is then lit, and the villagers of Plmlcn, armed with 
short clubs, circle round the fire, dancing and keeping the people away. The dry 
thorns blase up with great heat, and if the Panda passed through at once it would be 
u marvel if he escaped without severe burns. But he leisurely divests himself of his 
long white coat and goes down to the tank attended by an old woman. He enters the 
tank and dips two or three times, attired only in “pagri" and loin cloth, and then 
advances towanls the fire. The old woman precctles him with a brass “ lota ” fall of 
water, which she throws on the edge of the fire, and then with a rush the Panda goes 
through, his legs sinking nearly to the knee in the burning cowdimg, tJie flames of which 
are, however, not very severe. He then runs round two or three times, and, putting on 
his coat, proceeds to his own house. I found him there, afterwards, apparently unhurt, 
and, iudeed, he declarc<l that the hair on his legs was not singed, but at night it was 
difficult to ascertain this. He informed me that the duty is handed down in the family, 
nud that only on hU deathbed would he pass on the secret “mantras" to his successor. 
He holds lands in the village on condition of his aiimml performance. I may say that 
neither before nor after was there the smallest snspiciou of his being under tlie influence 
of any drng, for he was calm and collected and rc.ndily answered questions. 

Phaleu lies in the country of Braj (pronotinceil “ bridge ”) specially sacred to Krishna, 
the favourite avatar of Vishnu. It is, therefore, not surprising that the legend related 
to me as the foundation of this ceremony should be Vaishuavite. They say that there 
was one Hirancasyipa, a tyrant king, who had a young son, Prshlad. This boy was 
very devout and continually called on God to the anger of the impious king, who said, 
“Rather call on me." But PraliloJ refused, aud Hiran Kas (as they call him uow) 
theu onlercd that he should be cost from a rock. Prahlad, however, survived this au<l 
also an attempt at poisoning, whereupon Holi, the king's sister, propose<l to bind him 
ill bis clothes and cast him into a fierce fire. This she did with disastrous results to 
hei’self, for the fire consumed her, and Prahlad emerged unhurt, though his clothes were 
burnt. The biblical story of Shadracb, Mesbneb, and AI>ed-ncgo is a close jmrallcl. 
Hirancasyipa was rent to pieces by Kar Singh, the (fourth) man lion iiicaruation of 
Vishuu. This, they say, was the origin of the ceremony, and in other places they light 
the fire to “ burn Holi,” thongh there is no passing through. 

At two other Jdt villages in the northern part of the Mathura district, Jan aiul 
B&theu, a peculiar game, is played alxuit the time of the Holi. The men arm themiclves 
with branches of trees and form a ring, while the women with stout “ lathes ” or staves, 
and with “ saris ” drawn over their faces, fiercely assault the ring and break it, soundly 
bclabonriug the men. Sejwrate rings arc formed by the Jats and by the Ciiamars or 
low castes. Finally they return to tlie village in pairs, the man chautiug a song, aud 
the woman, when he has finished, driving him on a few paces. This also I believe to 
1)6 unknown elsewhere, and it is significant that the players belong to the Jat race, 
supposed to be of Aryan descent. G. R. HEARN. 
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REVIEWS. 

North America. Bourne: McMaster. 

Narralitcit of the Career of Hernando de Soto in the Conquest of Florida, as q* 
told by n Kiiij^lit of Elviis .mil iu a relation by Lnys Hernandez de Biediiin, UT' 
Factor of the Expedition, tmuslated by Biiukiu^hani Sinitb ; together with an acconiit 
of De .Soto’s expedition, basoil on the diary of Rodrigo Ranjel, his prix-ato secretary, 
Iran.slated from Ox-ieilo’s Histnrin General y Xatnral de las Indias. Editcil, with an 
iDtrodnetiou, by E. G. Bonnie. London : David Nutt, 1905. 2 x*ols. Pp. xxvii + 22.'}, 
iv + 192. (Great Amcric.in Explorers Series.) Price 7s, 6d, 

History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clarh to 
the Sources of the Missouri, thence across the Jiochy Mountains and down the Nicer 
Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, performed during the years 1804-5-6 by order of the 
Government of the United States, A complete reprint of the Biddle edition of 1814, 
to xvhich all the members of the cxpeilition contributed, xx’ith an account of the Louisiana 
purchase, by Professor J. B. McMaster, and notes upon the Route. 3 vols, Pp. xx -J- 
416, vi + 410, vi + 382. (.Same piiMishtr and series.) Price 10s. 6d, 

Tlie title above quoted are ahnosl copious enough to dispense with the further 
description of the contents of the volumes. After the discoxery of Florida by Ponce 
de Leon iu 1512, all attempts to conquer it Inul failed, and Soto obtained from the 
King of Spain in 1538 a commission as Governor iu the hope that he would he more 
succcissful. He xvas accomiinnied by about 600 men, one of whom, a gentleman of 
Elx-as, kept a journal of their proceedings. Another jounial was kept by Ranjel, 
and was worked up by Oviedo into a connected narrative, interspersed with his oxrn 
obserx’nrions. A thinl authority is the report made to the King of Spiin in council 
by L. II. de Biedma, in 1544. These three uan'ntivcs form the substance of the two 
volumes dealing with De Soto's expedition. His explorations extended beyond ilie 
|ircsont .State of Florida, and included the discovery of the great Mississippi River. All 
ihe accouuts agree in recording the cruelties practiseil by the Governor, xvho “ was much 
“ given to the sport of slaying Indians.” He threw to the dogs an Indian guide and an 
Indian woman whom be suspected of deceiving him, and did many other cruel acts. 
•Soto dieil iu 1542. Frpm an authro])ologicul point of viexx', the narratives arc interesting 
ns being the earliest de!<criptiun.s xve possess of the life and manner of the Choctaxvs, 
the Cherokces, the Creeks, and the Scminolcs. Of these, the only tribe remaining iu the 
existing State of Florida are the Semiuoles, xvho in 1880, accorxiing to Mr. MacCaulay’s 
account in the Fifth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, numbered 112 males and 96 
females. At the time of liie Seminole xvar, Mr. Dallenbangh (Horth Americans of 
Yesterday, 445) estimates that there were probably not more than 400 warriors, yet the 
xvhole axailable force of the United States, besides some 50,000 militia and x-olnuleers, 
was engaged against them, at a cost of 6,000,000/. and of 3,000 lives. It is not 
surprising that they are still “ decided in their enmity to the xvhite man’s gorernmeut.” 

The second work under notice is an ample account of the journey of Captains 
Meriwether Lexvie and William Clark, both of the United States’ Army, from 
>St. Louis along tlie great Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains and thence to the 
Pacific. It thus begins where the discoveries of De Soto ended. Lewis, the priucipal 
leader of the expedition, had been private secretary to Thomas Jefferson, President of 
the United States. Ho left St. Louis in December, 1803, returned in September, 1806, 
and in 1807 was appointed Governor of Louisiana, xvhich luwl been ceded to the United 
States by France in 1803. He dioil in 1809. The work is founded mainly upon his 
notes and upon information supplied by Captain Clark and the other members of the 
expedition. Among the subjects into xvhich Captain Lewis xvas directed to enquire 
xverc the names of the nations and their numbers ; their language, traditions, monu- 
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nricnts, ordinary occupations, food, clotliiug, diseases, moral and physical circninstances, 
laws, customs, and dispositions ; and he was also instructed by the President, in all 
intercourse with the natives, to treat them in the most friendly and conciliatory manner, to 
allay all jealousies ns to the object of the journey, and to satisfy them of its innocence 
and of the wish of the United States to be ncigblM>urly, frieiuliy, and nscfnl to them. 
He appears from the nanntive to hare acted, sometimes under difficulties, in the spirit of 
those instructions, and the volumes contain in consequence a great amount of interesting 
first-hand information on these subjects. The native tribes have since then been 
investigated very thoroughly by methods of modern science, but the observations of 
these early explorers have n freshness and living interest of which they cannot be 
deprived, and which gives them an enduring authropologioal value. 

Mr. Nutt is to be thanked and congratulated for placing in the hands of the 
English reader, in a handy and inexpensive form, those vulunble and scarce records of 
early American exploration, and wc hope that their circulation will l>o such os to induce 
him to continue this series of neat and useful volumes. E. B. 


Pacific Islands: New Hebrides. Lamb. 

Sniiits and Savages: The Storg of Five Years in the Xeto Hebrides. By qj- 
Robert Lamb, M.A. (N.Z.), M.B., Ch.M., B.D. (Edin.), formerly Superintendent OD 
and Hou. Superintendent Medical Mission, Ambrym, New Hebrides, with illustrations by 
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Julian R. Ashton, Sydney, N.S.W. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1905. 24 X 15 cm. Price 6s. 

Saints and Savages is an account of a missionary’s experiences during a five 
years’ residence on Ambrym Island in the New Hebrides group, and contains much of 
anthropological interest scattered through its pages. It is well written and can be read 
br anyone with considerable profit and amusement. 
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The author has materially added to our knowledge of this important group, as until the 
piiblicatioD of this work very little was known of the iuhahibtuts of Ambrym Island. 

The native life with all its rainilicntions is fully described. “Every village has its 
“ constitution anti its institutions, every tree and every hut an owner, and every man a 
“ policy.” At the head of each coininnnity there is a chief or mnl, who alone is allowcil 
to live within a wiilletl enclosure, called a mir-tetir. This at his death becomes his 
tomb, for the entrance is then closed and the hnt and l>ody are left to decay. At 
one side of the irttr-ioar stands an altar or mahi built of coral rock used for the 
ceremonial killing of pigs ; this altar is surrounded by grotesque figures carved from 
inverteil fern-tree trunks (Fig. 1), these are also callerl maki, and some of the larger 
ones are placed under a bnmlroo screen. Close at hand are a group of native gongs. 
Mr. Lamb rejects the theory that those nmki are idols ; he says : “ Take first the altar ; 
“ there is no trace of worship or sacrifice counectcil with it. It is simply a monumental 
“ receipt that the chief has paid for bis wives. The painted images are signs or monu 
“ ments of social rank, just ns a student displays his diploma. So when a chief attains 
“ a certain rank or receives n new name to indicate his rise iu the social scale, the chiefs 
“ greater than he erect tho miAi for him ” (cf. Codringtoii’s Melanesians, p. 174). 

Their religion consists chiefly iu “ their belief in, and commerce with, spirits aud 
ghosts, * the latter by means of their chief. Spirit stones enter largely into their daily 
life ; Mr. Lamb figni-es one which was supposetl to jump when danger was near and to 
whistle at night tu give warning. Tho greatest evils with which the missionaries had 
to conteud were (1) the vendetta, fur no man was considered to have dietl a iialurol 
death ; and (2) the introduction of fire-arms and alcohol by tho traders. In addition to 
these T might mention a greater evil still introduced by the missionaries themselves. In 
tho earlier part of the book Mr. Lamb describes the costume of the natives as follows : 
Their scant attire need not be taken as an indication of a want of modesty—they nro as 
modest as ourselves, and a strip of leaf is as much to them ns a whole suit of clothes to us. 
ifany of the women are posribly as modest as their over-dressed sisters, yet towards 
the ond of the hook clothing is becoming the fashion and the women are described ns 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow and the chiefs in scarlet uniform coats. 
Mr. Lamb himself confesses that for tho new fashion of wearing clothing the mission 
Indies were largely responsible. This responsibility docs not end only with the clothing, 
for is uut the hirgc incroiise of consumption and the ultimate exterminatioii of the native 
population Inigely due to this false modesty ? How much better wenid it lie if they 
turned their attention to improve the hygienic couditiou under which the people live. 
Their houses are nothing but a hollow in the ground covered with a thatched toof. It is 
not to be wondered at that under these conditions diseases of all kinds are only too common 
among the natives, aud while with one hand the medical mission do their best to cure, 
with the other fi-osh seeds are sown in a soil only too ready to receive them. J. E.-P. 

England: AroHseology. Mortimer. 

Forty Years' Researches in British and Saxon Burial-Mounds of East «« 
Yorkshire. By J. 11. Mortimer. With over 1,000 illustrations from drawings by 00 
Agnes Mortimer. Loudon : A. Brown & Sons, 190.i. Pp. Ixsxvi -f 452. 30 X 20 cm. 

The area dealt witli in this imposing volume comprises 75 square miles of the 
East Riding, and the author has been careful to exclude—at least from the Ijody of the 
work—anything but local matter. There is, happily, in Yorkshire ample scoire for 
inteusive cultnre of this kind ; though the reader is taken farther afield in the iutrodne- 
tioo, no claim is made to deal in detail with any district bat the mid-Wolds. Comparison 
is inevitable with British Barrows, the volume iu which Canon Greenwell dealt with a 
neighbouring area, and on which Mr. Mortimer has largely drawn, with due ackuowlotlg- 
meuts. Ths two works read in conjunction not only reveal the pre-history of what was 
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evuleutly an important centre of population, but rciuler visible the durkness tlml 
overhangs the early periods of most other parU of Britain and Ireland. 

Of special interest from the anthropological point of view is the Iwrrow callcil 
(somewhat redundantly) Howe Hill at Duggleby, belonging to the TowtliorjKJ grouii. 
The mound was about 125 feet in diameter at the base, the flat top being 47 feet across, 
and the height about 20 feet, originally, perhaps, 10 feet more. A peculiar feuture was 
an inner dome of Kimmcridge clay about 1 foot thick, which sealed up a nuinbcr of liurnt 
and uuburut burials, the latter being mostly on a lower plane and iu or near a grave cut 
below the ground level. Over fifty cremated intonneuts were found l)clow the <day 
dome, and probably many more remain iu the uncxplorcrl part of the inounil, hut 
Dr. Garsou, who reporte<l on the osseous remain.^, regrets that no pieces of cremalrsl 
bone were preserved, ns it might have been possible to determine whether they were 
human or l^longed to domestic or other animals. The cephalie index of the skeletons 
rangetl from 65*5 to 79 "6, five of the eraniu being liyjKirdoliehocophnIic, but the stature 
showed clearly that the subjects belonged to the Long Barrow race, while the hemi¬ 
spherical bowl found with the primary interments is of neolithic type. Mr. Mortimer 
rightly lays stress on this abnormal discovery of long-headed people in a round barrou*, 
but his statement (p. Ixxviii) that certain long-headed sulijecls exceeded in stature 
otners with round (short) heads in proportion to the difference of 1 inch iu the femoral 
bone is quite opposed to the expert budiiig (p. 32), the Round Barrow skeletons in 
Crania Britanruca having an nthantage of nearly 4 inches. 

By his repeated discoveries of both kinds of skulls iu the round barrows of his 
district, the author is leil to reverse the general verdict, and to assign the long barrows 
with their loiig-hettded occupants to a later ^veriod. It is indeed strange to find 
undoubted signs of fire iu the long barrows of Yorkshire, and the proccs.s of cremation, 
according to Canon Grcenwcll, was )»ccnlinr and elaborate ; but the aliseuco of cinernry 
urns and other sepulchral ware is an argument against their erection in the lute Bronze 
Age. Mr. Mortimer himself remarks (p. 41) that if the deposits of burnt lioncs iu Howe 
Hill were not the remains of cremated attendants, they may have been those of 
prisoners-of-war ; and the fragmentary human bones often found partially roasted may 
be the remnants of cannibal feasting at the tomb. 

In this connection muy be mentioned the frequent discovery by Mr. Mortimer of 
stray portions of Ituman bodies that had evidently been biiiied w'hcre found before the 
flesh bud wasted from the bones. Another surprising find was acalvarium containing 
fragmeut.iry human bones, among them boing six lower jaws ; similar finds iu the valley 
of the Petit-Moriu (Marne) have been rcconled by Baron de Baye. 

Tho 'author asks, where are the burials of the later Bronze Ago ? Ciemaiioti 
seems to have been characteristic of that stage, and some light is thrown on tho question 
by a recent discovery at Colchester. One of two cylindrical cinerary urns coutaiueil an 
iron spcar-hcatl very like Fig. 474, and these iiiterineuts may be taken as typical of the 
latest Bronze period. Tho belief that charioLs have been but rarely found in France is 
.«urely mistaken, and tho use of the terra buckle to dcicribe a imuanuular brooch like 
Fig. 486 is misleading. Coral is a much more likely material than rabies to ornament 
the Grimtliorpe sword, which can hardly be reooguiseil from tho illustration ; and the bone 
object (Fig. 727) is more probably a “ core ” from which bone pins or needles have been 
cut (as in the French cave at Bruniquol) than “ an instrument for netting or weaving.” 

ilisprints and incorrect references are not infrequent, especially towards the end of the 
liook, but much more could be excused in a book so profusely and satisfactorily ilhutrattsl. 
The inclusion of both prehistoric and Anglo-Saxon relics on several plates might perha[« 
have been avoidetl, but all are very welcome and most of them are now published for the 
first time. The diagrams showing vertical sections of several barrows are an impurtaut 
addition to tho text. Mr. Mortimer has been fortunate in teeuriug such an important 
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collcctiou oil soieatific lino?, but he aud those who have assisted him arc specially to be 
coaprratulatcd on having rendered a signal service to archneology by pnblishing the 
results of forty years’ researclies. E. A. S. 

Egypt: Archaeology. Seton-Karr. 

Fayoom Flint Implements. By H. W. Seton-Karr. 28 x 13 cm. Q»m 

Tills is a iisofnl collection of drawings, mostly in ontline, of the flint implements 0 f 
found by Mr. Seton-Karr in the Fayhro. They appear to occur on any ground in that 
vicinity which is devoid of sedimentary deposit such os is found on tlie ancient lake- 
bottom, or of snper-imposed material from cliffs or sand-drift, or the weathering away 
of strata ; in fact, they are found on summits of ondulations where the prevalent north 
wind keeps the sand from settling, and especially on the north side of such undulations. 
It may l>c noted that some of the specimens pi-eseut a very beautiful polish, apparently 
duo to the influence of blown sand. Mr. Seton-Karr’s commendable generosity has 
provided a large number of museums with examples of the finds describetl in this 
pamphlet. They can thus themselves bo studied by those interested in the subject of 
stone implements, but the pamphlet is a most useful note-book of the difierent forms. 
The writer describes a peculiar knife, of which all the specimens are in the Cairo Museum. 
This he calls the “Payiim fish-scaling knife,” and describes it as being a shapeless, 
double-pointed knife, with concave angles in the circumference for the purimsc of sealing 
fish. It is to be regretted that as there arc no examples of this outside Cairo, it is not 
tignred in this pamphlet. He also describes an instrument which he believes to be an 
adse, and one used for hollowing out cauoes, and speaks of it as hitherto unknown to 
science. From the drawing, however, it would not appear that this differs in any 
important characteristics from the adzo-hoatls fonud, for example, in the Thames. Thu 
only regret that one has abont this pamphlet is that it is so published as to be very 
inacccssible to most workers, for it boars no name of printer or publisher, nor an indication 
of where it appeared or may be obtained. This is a pity, for many persons would bo 
glad to make themselves possessed of it. BERTRAM C. A. WIXDLE. 

Physical Anthropology. v. Luschan. 

Ilaiil/arbcntafel. Constructed according to the directions of Professor vou aq 
L uschan, by Puhl aud Wagner, Rixdorf. 00 

A specimen of this scale for tlie estimation of skin pigmentation has been presented 
to the Institute by Professor vou Lnsehan, who has been engaged in perfecting it for 
more than twenty years. It is a handy tablet in a metal case, aud contains a colour 
scale of thirty-five degrees, six for antcmic Europeans, the remainder for all degrees of 
pigmentation of normal individnals, European or otherwise. Professor vou Luschan is 
to be congratulated on tlie successful result of his efibrts. It is to be hoped that the 
scale will come into general use. 

It will, perhaps, be desirable to add to the instrument some means of covering u)» 
all the colours save the one iu actual use ; this would at any rate assist the nnpmctiscd 
observer. Perhaps, too, a few more dark shades would have been useful for Africa, a 
blue-black iu particular. But these are very minor points. More serious is a certain 
tendency to striatiou in some of the opaque glasses which conatitnte the scale. This is 
very conspicuons in Nos. 27 and 82 of the copy before me, and would to some extent 
interfere with the reliability of the comparative results of diflereut scales. However 
this may be, the scale is a great advance on anything hitherto available, aud authro{>ology 
owes a debt of gratitude to Professor von Luschan for bis unwearied efforts. If it were 
possible to come to an agreement os to the portion of the body to be selected for deter¬ 
mination of pigmentation, and ensure that all observers received directions on this point,, 
comparison of results would be much facilitated. Possibly a caution as to cleanliness 
of the skin would bo desirable. N. W. THOMAS- 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Guinea. With Plate L. Seligrmann. 

Note on a Painting on Bark from the Aird River Delta, British 
New Guinea, /ii/ C. G. fiehyminiH. M.U. 00 


Araonfr a number of spccimous liuqiiCiitliLtl lo (he Daniels Expctliiion l»y (lie late 
Mr. C. Robinson, Acting Governor of Hritish Now Gninwt, was tliut illii.stniteil in 
Plate L. This s])ocimen, now in the British Mnsonni, <<oii<ists of a i>ortion of tho 
lower extremity of tho from! of a sago itahn, on whicli is roughly pniiitcil in reil ochre 
a number of figures. The only fact I was able to ascertain was that the sp<M:iiiien was 
colloctctl in its present torn condition at Goaribari in (he Ainl River delta : but little 
can lie said, and that of the least irapurtance, eoiicerning the painted figures ; lint their 
Australian appearance may bo iiotttl. T'he ten figures arranged in series along one 
edge of the frond, within the stniight lino which runs the length of (hat e<lge, probnblv 
represent men. That the ten figures le.ss regularly disiioseii tuw.irds the other edge of 
the frond also represent the inalo hnman lignro seems clear from the fact that each 
figure, besides presenting the appropriate genitalia, wears at the waist behind what is 
almost certainly a dancing ornament. This is probiibly the well>kiinwn ornament mmle 
of cassowary feathers and mimicking a tttil, which is common in the Fly delta and 
throughout the greater part of the western extremity of the (lossession. It may bo 
guessed that the elongation of the head of each individual represents sonic feather head- 
dress, so that probably the figures ui'c dancing or moving in ceremonial procession, but 
it is certainly not clear that tho objects in the hands of these ten figures are drums. 
Coming to the tliree objects painted between the feet of the dancing fi^nres and the 
straight line, the largest of these may' (icrhaps represent n hnman figure and not a 
kangaroo as it at first sight suggests. If (his view he correct, the proniinenco lielow tho 
figure’s left elliow may ]>crhaps represent the small bag—often a net in other districts— 
in which a man carries his iinist cherished trifles. I can oiler no suggestion as to the 
nature of the two lower and more faintly shown figures. Tito length of the longest 
eilge of the sago frond is 80 cm. C. G. SEhlGMANN. 


Tierra del Fuegro: Tatu. Ling- Roth. 

Tatu In Tierra del Fuego. ff// •//. /-'«</ Itoth. 

A short time ago while perusing .Sydney Parkinson's Journal, entitled OU 
A Voyage to the South Seas, Loudon, 177.'l, my attention was arrested by a statement 
on page 8 rchiting to the aborigines of 'I'icrra del Kiiego, which reads as follows : 
“ Many of Iwtli sexes were painted with white, red and brown colours, in different 
parts of their liodies, and ha*l also various dotted linos prickwl on their faces.” 
In connection with this statement there are two sketchy portraits of these aborigines 
showing the positions of wliat arc evidently meant to be the prickcil lines. It is 
strange that neither in Cook nor Banks e-aii I find any icfirence to this pricking or 
tattling. Cook (Wharton’s Edition, p. 37j simply says of the natives that '‘they paint 
their bo«lies in streaks, mostly rtsl and black”; and Banks (./«Mr/^u/, Loud. 181)6, p. .59) 
savs “ they paint their faces in hori/.oiitnl lines jn‘t under their eyes ami sometimes 
make the whole region round their eyes while, but those marks are so much varied 
that no two wo saw were alike, &c.” J. R. Forster remarks on the fact that the 
Fiicgans use some colouring matter on their faces (OAirrrrt/io//*, Loud. 1778, p. 591 1 . 
Wilkes tells ns (I., p. 121) they mark their faces vertically with charcoal. Cither 
travellers equally observant, such as Darwin, for iiistunce, refer to the betbiubing of ilieir 
faces and l>o*lies (Jotirmil, Ch. X., pp. 22.5 and 234, £•!. 1890) with white, olack, and 
red paint. Weddell (Voyage to the South Pole, Loud. 1827, pp. 152 and 153) sjmaks 
of their colouring : ** Tlie women bad changed the hue of their eotintt-Danees from red 
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to jet black, ami the men were decorated witli rcil and white streaks rniiuiii}' hori¬ 
zontally across the face.” The horizontal streaks of paint mentioned hy Hanks and 
Weddell are to a certain extent depicted in one of the portraits (plate VII.) of the- 
iiativos piililislicd hj' Hyndes and Deiiiker {Mhsion Srirtitifif/)ic dii Cup Horn, 1882-S;i, 
Vol. Vll.), where the horizontal lines mu right across llie face and nose like a Uouiaii 
roud over .n hill. Parkinson shows two horizontal (? tatneil) bands across the nose only, 
nil others licing vcrtie.al. On plate XIV Hyadcs and Denikor show another pattern, in 
which two horizontal white paint lines run from the temples to the outer corners of the 
eyes and join the two inner corners of the eyes, the rest of the lines are all vertical, 
similar to the rest of Parkinson's lines. Other travellers, mostly of less note, refer 
fre<|ueutly to the piintcd streaks, but none, in so far as I can ascertain, beyond 
Parkinson hss stated that the natives tntn in the real sense of the word. On questioning 
Hr. W. S. Baivlay, a resident of many years in Tierni del Fnogo, on this subject he 
kindly writes me ns follows :— 

“ None of the Fiiogan races, or, as far as I know, the Patagonians, or even the 
trilms who inhabit the hardwood foi-csis in the north of Argentina, use any tntoo marks 




nos. 1 AXI) 2.-fHOTOGIIAPHIC KKCKODUCTtOK OF THE IMUTH.VITS OF TWO FltBfl.WS DttAW.V 
BY SVOKRY PABKINSOX FROM THE ORIGIHALS IS* THE nuiTISIl MUSEUM. 

whatsoever. Neither have the Fiicgaus any scars, bnrnt or raised, which may Im taken 
to interpret a Rxed idea of adornment, or with reference to any totem of triltal unity. 
The Ona women when tliey are mourning take slinrp stones or shells and score their 
breasts and arms till blood runs, ami these scars are often permanent. Hat the men, 
whose inouniing is less formal and a gooil deal more genuine, do not thus disfigure 
themselves. They tonsure the head, hut leave the wakeiug to the women. Kacb Ona 
Indian carries as an iiidispcusabic ontRt a stock of clay pigments in some four colours, 
rc«l, yellow, white, and hlack, which they obtain from diticrent clays and their com- 
_]ionnd8 with ashes, grease, &c. These are necessary to tlieir Clockteu ceremonies uinl 
also for stalking. They paint their faces in an arbitrary fashion ; for instance, when a 
man is feeling pretty savage he makes himself ugly with black and red paint; in his 
softer moments he inclines to white ntid yellow ; a good deni of the time they wear no 
paint at all, only grease. You will remember that in bis only encounter with the Onas 
at Good Success Bar, Darwin in his journal savs that they looked like the devils out of 
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the FrrischiUz. Tliei-c is no connection l»etwccn I lie swirs wliieli iliey nniv liciir, scH- 
inllietcd or otherwise, wilh these imintings ; yet it in:iy have well happeiieil tliiit 
Mr. Piirktusoii, who nffenviirds .«««’ a great many fafooed races and who nmj* not have 
huen iihle to cxtiiiiinC, or at least to nctiiuily Immlle, the Fneguiis whom ho saw (who 
were proliahly Yaglmns) cnnriise4l their piiiut marks witii oilier roreigii inelhods of 
adoriiniuiit. The Viighaiis liavo, or rallier had, for they are now quite tame, still less 
jiaiiit tliaii the Oiias and according to Mr. I.awreiiee, a iiiissioiiury who Inwl worke.l for 
thirty years with the liridges in the Beagle Channel, very schlom used it, CNcejit during 
certain iineonth dances which he described, which they indnlgeii in after an excc)ilioiijilIv 
good feed, wilh a goinl supply of food also in sight.” 

This is of cuiirso suniciciit eviileucc ns to pi-eseni day ciislnin, hut not conclusive as 
to the iNist. The oxisloiico of a tutu as a high art such us it existeil iinioiigsl the 
South Sea Islanders can iialiirally only he co-cxisieiit with considcrahlc advance in 
culture. But the art iiiiist have a begiiiniiig, and we would proliahly not he far out in 
contending that the Fuegans mar )>ossihly have itnliilged in such a world-wide custom. 
They were perhaps on somewhat the same level of culture a.< the present day Sakais. 
some of whom, Mr. Leonard Wray writes me, tatii liiemselves wilh a thorn, hut that 
the custom is dying out. It might have died out 
amongst the nativc.s of Tierra ilel Fiiego. That 
Wilkes found their iieiglilioiirs, the I’atagonians, wilh 
strcak-]iaintcd faces (Vol. I., plate opposite p. IK»). 
or that the Patagonian women tatii their furcnniis 
at the prc.sent day does not atl'ect the question, nor 
do I think that the present day facial-colouied streaks 
are a survival of jmst tatuiiig, for in so far as my 
studies have hsl me 1 have found no connection at all 
helween painting ainl tatuiiig. Sydney Parkinson 
iliod at sea on the return voyage before reaching the 
Capo of Good Hope, and there was a .sad di.spiite 
Ijoiween Banks and Iiis hrotlier, Smiifield Parkinson, 
as to the custody of his, Sydney Parkinson’s, journal. 

StaiiKcld I’urkinson acknowledges not to have hml 
the actual journal wilh which to compile the piihli- 
eaiion which was prepared fixiin other sheets of 
his hrother’s M.SS, ohtnined from nicuil>crs of the shiji’s company. It is therefore 
possihlo that the \vor«ls from which we infer tatuiiig Ls meant, namely, various 
doite«l lines jiricked on their faces,” arc not .Sydney Parkinson's <in’n, and that his 
hrotlier with ihe tatii of the South .Sea Islanders in hi.s mind's eye inferred the priekings 
from the dotted lines ou the drawing. On the other hand .Sydney Parkiusmi up)iears to 
have Iweu a fairly com'cl delineator and us such he is not likely to have put dots where 
streaks existed. The portraits of two Fuegans (Figs. I and 2) here rejinalncfil from the 
original drawings of .Sydney Parkiusou in the British Mnsciiiii, certainly give one the 
iinpi'essioii that the faces wcr’ latued. II^ . LING UOd'H. 

Archseology: Eoliths. Kendall. 

Eoliths and Pseudo-Eoliths. Ji// the llev. II. (!. (>, Kcnttnll, -V..I. qs 

The discovery of meclmnically-madc “pseudo-eoliths’' hy the French savants O I 
is of groat interest and iiujKirtttiice to all sliidciils of the eolithic question, whatever lie 
tlieir predilections, ns Mr. Dalton has pointed out. There are two ways of r<;ceiviiig 
the U0W8, flic one ns n eondemimiioii of all eoliths, the other ns u surer guide to the 
perception of the borvlcr line which divides “ hiiuiaii ” from “ iia I lira I ” chippcsl liiiiis 
than we liiivo vet, perhaps, had. The former iiiaiiiicr liegs several questions and leads 
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to Mlngontion of kDotvledge ; tho lutter lias tlio advantage of the medium of two extremes, 
wbore, as the old snjitig has it, truth is always found. 

il. A. Gaudrey is reporlctl to have stated “ that the argument from eoliths to tho 
“ existence of tertiary man now falls to the ground.” The other French savants tell 
ns that, since the Mantes discovery, the hyimthcsis of human agency in the case of 
plateau flints liecomcs superfluous. 

Assuming, for tlie sake of argument, that all those eoliths which have nierelv 
trimmed etlges are now discredited, tho fact that man liveil at Uic same time that these 
stones were trimmetl by natural causes (according to the assumption) rests still on 
aknndautly snfficicut proof. For there occur on the hill tops, together with the trimmed 
eoliths, flints of similar condition and equally connecte*! with the plateau ilrift, the 
huniaii workmanship of which is donbted by no one. These, though found on the 
plateaux, .seem to lie gonenilly known as “ paheolithic implements,” no doubt because 
im]dcnients hod already lioon recognised in the river gravels similar in condition and 
workmanship. Incidentally, the question may be asked, why have not these implements 
been termed “eolithic” implements, seeing that they are of tho same age as the rude 
triinmorl toeds ? In the valley gravels they are evidently not in their original homes, 
but have been swept down from the liigli ground. Since the terms colitbic and paheo- 
lithic refer of themselves to man's handiwork in stone of diflerent periods rather than 
of diflerent types, .some confusion of ideas might have been avoided by ulassifyiiig 
together stones adiiiitttHlIy of one age. lint the main ^mint for oiir present piirpo.se is 
that these abraded implements from gravel on tbc bill tops prove the existence of man 
at a time anterior to the conflgnralion of tho conutry in the palmolithic age. The 
existence of man of tlic platcnn drift is uot, therefore, aflecteil by the rejection of nil 
merely trimmed eolithic tools. 

lint, indeed, it were most unwise to eliminate all the.<o from the ctitcgory of band* 
worked fiiuls on accouiU of a single discover)' such as this at Mantes. 

In the first place, assuming that the trimming on the plateau flints and on the 
inacliiiic-inndo “ eoliths ” is alike, is there any reason why man’s feeblest and Nature's 
best efforts .should not fi'e<|Uciitly and strongly resemble one another.^ In this en.se a 
number of so>callcd eolitbs must, no doubt, bo rclcgntoil to a doubtful class. Rut iliere 
would still remain a large quantity of stones which from the amount atid su()erior iintnre 
of the trimming mnst be regarded ns iu all probability of hnman manufacture. 

On n good pnlfuolithic river site there will be fonnd, together with implements, 
flukes, nud core-'*, a number of punches, lininmcr stones, flakta rudely trimmed, ami 
trimmed piocc.s of flint. A cunsideruble exi>crieucc in searching and digging, both iu 
one of those pits where implcineiits arc most numerous, and iu others where they aro 
only occa.sionally found, goes to prove that these said trimmed pieces, &c. abound or are 
scarce according ns implements and flakes are plentiful or the reverse. Nay, more—iu 
the same pit in which implements aro very common in one species of gravel ami com- 
jiaratively .scarce in another, the trimmed pieces are pienlirul in the former and inucii 
lets common in the latter. Now, many of these trimmed pieces, though of pahvolithic 
age (t.c., of tbo same condition, circiunstnncos, Ac., as iho palmolithic implcmenls) arc 
often of what is known a.s eolithic type. In some ca.«eg manifestly “ human ” flnke.s have 
been trimmed, in others, tnere pieces. The trimming is such ns probably the most 
sceptical would uot deny to be tho work of man. In judging trimmed stones of eolithic 
ago these facts, iu things paJieolitliic, mnst be set, on behalf of eolithic trimmed pieces, 
against tho Mantes discovery. Eventually a balance will be struck betwoeu the present 
conflicting ideas. Is it presumptuous to suggest tliat observation aided by iutaitiou lias 
enabled .some to come near the striking of that balance already ? There are certain pits 
apparently of a glacial age, where the most diligent search may Ikj made with heart¬ 
rending results to the enthusiast. Now and then he finds a flake with a bulb ; yet it is 
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not a satisfying flake. Tlicn he Kinls a flint which he tliinks may hnvc heen trimiiieil. 
Hu tlirows it aw.ay, afterwards picks it up again, and fliially discimls it altogether ; and 
further search brings to light nothing that is dotiiiitcly '• Imnnui ” even to one who 
ncccpu the veriest “vndcs.” Careful study shows a diflurencu, easier to perceive tlian 
to describe, iHitwecn these nafuriil protiucts and man’s handiwork. In such ii pit, at any 
rate in many such, eoliths proper may ho lo<»kcd for in vain. 

Now, M. Boide’s illnstrations in ids osccllciil article in L'Anlhroiiohtyic seem to 
rcscinhie, on the whole, the nafnrolly' stricken flints from stich pits, as those above 
mentioned, rather than eoliths. There would appear to he ji uhimsiness in the gcncml 
style and a ilepth of hollow in each space whence a chip has lieon removed, which is nor 
to he found on, at any rate, many eoliths, iloreovtfr, .some of the forms of oolitli.s are 
not represcntcsl tit all, and most, of tho.so which do appear are very l«idly repre.scntc«l. 
\Vliere are the “ donhlc scrapers,” the ordinary .sitrapcrs with stniight but slnnting edge, 
and the “ crosccnt-shnpcd scraitors ” (which uro so often of set fonn) of Prc-twicJi !' 
There is no “ hollow-cud scitipcr ” (of Ilurrison) ami thu so-called (horse-shoe) “ semper ” 
in Fig. 6 would, to judge by tho illii.stration, be a poor thing to t.ake home to one's 
cabinet. The iniiiincr of such chippings ns there arc upon the stone docs not seem to 
suggest anything eitlier palteolithic or eolithic. In fine, these illustrations to one who 
looked forward to something whicli should prodaco a couilKit royal between the original 
eoliths and tho muchiiic-inadc are a distinct disappointment. As a means of iiarrowiiig 
to gre.ater exactness the liorder line between the worst eoliths and tho Itcst of Nature’s 
work they may jirove to Ikj of much value. II. (1. (). KENDALL. 


Archseology: EolltHs. Larkby, 

Machine-made Eoliths. Hy •/. Jliissrll Larkhi/. qq 

It is gratifying to learn that an attempt has been made to dcinon>tnitc tbc UA 
miinral origin of eoliths, for up to the present time oiir opponents have restrieted 
themselves to somewhat general terms in their rejection of these forms. The claim 
Imlged by M. Andre Imvillcs, Professor M. noiilc, M. K. Cartuilhuc, and Dr. H. Ober- 
maier, has the appearniiee of a serious objection against the authenticity of colitliic 
impicmouts ; but there arc arguments against the validity of tho deductions drawn from 
the pscndo-coliths of Mantes. It is desirable that ]>roof should be ftiniislicd that the 
eonditiuiis under which these psciidu-eoliths were formed resemble in any way the 
iiainml process by wliicli tho high-level or any other gmvels were laid down. In 
the centrifugal process the flint.s and containing ehatk were euniiued to u limited space 
and given a rotary motion not known to occur under natural eonditioos. We arc told 
that as n i-esnlt of this motion the flints rclca.sed from the chalk rested ns a Imnk of 
gravel at the bottom of the receiver ; Imt this deposit in no way resemidcs the eolithic 
gravels of south-east England, for it has Itecn shown by excavations on tlie crest of the 
North Downs that these gmvels are of a more or less sandy or clayey nature and that 
implements occur in them in botli rolled and uuabrndeil conditions. The presence of the 
sandy and ehiycy inatri.x is indiciitivc of slowly moving water; yet if the deposit was 
snbjcctcd to a rotary motion, at all resembling the Mantes process, hy which tho 
flints were chipped naturally, then the occnrreuce of rolled and iinuhnnlcd flints is 
clearly contradictory. It is unlikely that a stream engaged in depositing silt would at 
the same time bring ilown and deposit fliut-s in such a variety of ooiiditions as those 
existing in the plateau gravels. A careful scrutiny of a number of eoliths will make it 
clear that many have unilergoiic a minimum of rougli treatment, for not only are their 
edges preserved in a remarkable manner when we consider their antiquity, but tbc 
flatter surfaces arc practically devoid of those incipient cones of percussion so charac¬ 
teristic of depo.siis of ubnuied gravels. But if, in the Mantes process the Hints 
were “ exjKised to every conceivable kind of pressure and shock,” the colitir.c fonus 
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wtM'e in ncurly all coses exjwseJ to blows JelivereJ Jnim one direction oidij nnd with a 
like iutcHsitj/. Tbe signiiicunce of this fiict most not lie overlookctl, for if any weight 
altnchcs to iirgumeuts fonuilod on tlic Maiites specimens, tlioii the true eoliths were 
whirled round by an entirely hyjmtheticnl movement, and continually retained one 
position by which extraordinary prtreess tho definite chipping into classifiable types was 
achieved ; moreover, this process was uxrried on only long cuongh to pitalnce a scries of 
]>oiiits when with n remarkable coincidence of movement they gravilate<l to the liottoin 
never to ngxxin come under a similar action. In other ciises tho Hints were chipped in 
altcrnato directions with such precision and regularity that tho student is compelled to 
express his admiration of tho orderly and discriminating processes of Nature. But the 
most astounding filature iu the case lies in tho fact that colithic forms are chamcleristic 
of high-level gravels. In undoubtedly post-glacial gravels where there is evidence of 
increase<l fluviatilc action, and therefore greater abrasion, these colithic forms occur 
sparingly and even then only ns derivatives from older gravels ; it is in the results of 
ibis greater fluviatilc action that we might well exi>ect to find some evidence compamblo 
with the Mantes fonns. How, then, Ls tho gcncntl aliseneo or presence of colithic forms 
from and in certain gravels to Im? accounted for ? There is one logiciil explanation ; it 
is that man improved upon nnd ultimately abaudoued the cruder forms as his skill iu 
tiiiit-knnppiug advanced, hence the later the gravel the finer is the character of tho 
enclosed im|>lcmeuts. There is also an illogical explanation to which wo are committed 
if wo accept the Plantes forms as ileciding the origin of eoliths ; it is that of a change 
in the modus opemndi <tf natunvl agent* by which forms ))rcsont in early gravels and 
attributed to luxtural causes ivorc not repeated by those natural agents iu later and lower 
deposits. But if it is not dcmoiislrnblc that an analogy exists between the Mantes 
preccss and the conditions under which the plateau gravels were laid down, it is equally 
clear that no parallelism exists between the pseudo and true eoliths. A reccut exami- 
imtioii of the results of the washing procees as carried on hy Messrs. II. Tyrer and Co., 
Ltd., at St. iinry Cray, Kent, prodneed some interesting evidence. It was found that 
although iu the rase of true eoliths the agent responsible for their production cotiHiicd 
itself almost entirely to one angle of chipping for each imploinent, the ninliscrimiuatiug 
.sc|>aruter gave all the Hints an imp.'irtiai attoulion in tho angle of fraetnro ; as a result 
of this action the flints were ro<hu:c«l to very imi>erfectly-formcd pebbles, Imt the softer 
chalk fragments were reihiced to completely roniidcxi forms, thus showing tho rclniioii 
between form and htmlnc?s. The defiuitcly ehippctl hnt nunhraded pseudo-eolith was 
enlircly absent from the debris iu the receiver; in striking contradistinction to this 
there arc fomis from the plateau gravels showing dcHiiitely chipped edges, but no clear 
••‘igns of rolling. 

A carefid mcitsnremciit of the angle of chipping reveals a difference of vastly 
greater im|iortnnce than mere form eoiticideuce, however seductive tho latter may 
appear. In true eoliths the angle of chipping rarely exceeds 72° or falls below 1.')“, 
and os a rule one gcnerul angle of chipping is retained for caeh implement; but iu the 
taise of the pseudo-eoliths the angle of fracture even on oue fliut often varies from 25° 
to }K)°. This sigiiiHcaiit di.serepaucy must bo explained away iu auy theory of ilie 
natural origin of woike«l stones from plateau gravels. J. RUSSELL LAUKBY. 

Africa, Soutli: Kitchen Middens. Colson. 

The Port Nolloth Kitchen Middens. Uu II, Colson, communicated bu f\rk 
the Secretary. OQ 

1 he kitchen mi<Idens on the west coast of South Africa extend, I believe, from 
Walfisch Bay to the Cape rcijinstiln. 

I have personally examincil those iu the vicinity of Port Nolloth and one on 
the Cape Flats. In Ijoth localities the contents of the middens are the same, except, 
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n!< iii uutiiiitl, that those on iho rocky sciushoro nt I’ort Xoliotli contiiin eiionntms 
([iiautities of shells, chiefly liini)Ct, while in llic ini(1ih!ii on the Cupe I-’luts, situutol 
ftliont eight miles from the snmly coiwt of Table Hay, the shells iivc not jircsimt to the 
same extent. 

The iniihlcns euntiiin, besiilcs the siiclls, largo (piantitits of hones of llin smaller 
enrnivone, us well as those of herbivoi'ons uniinals, and ostrich egg shell also oeeiir>. 
The ehipped implements such as scrapers and sharp flakes arc iisiudly made of i liert 

and arc of a \ery rnde ehanteter, but, as very well worked 
speeimens arc found elsewhere, (he few obiainol by mo 
may be discirrdud failnres. 

Grinding stones atnl querns, which arc common, are 
simpiy any suitable ircbhics and slabs of stone. At Hurt 
Nolloth 1 found two Isme awls, large ([tnintities of |M>t- 
sherds, the greater porlhiti of a small shallow ]m>I, and an 
almost complete pot alsml it inches in height eotneal in 
shape. 

Itolli at Pori Xoliotli ami on ilic Ca]H- Flats I round 
heads made from ustricli egg shell. The eoinpictc Iwnd is 
circiiliir, varying in diameter from ^ incli to j incli wiili 
tlic hole in the centre. From some niilinisheil s|iceiincns 1 foniul, the method of nniimrae- 
tiirc upiiears to liave been first to drill tlic liole in a chip of shell and using that as a 
contre, prolwhly with a stick through it, afierwnnls to grind the chip into slini>c. 
In the Cn]ie Museum there is an apron made by stringing tlicse bends logctlier, the 
strung bends formiug a broad belt with pendant loops. This apron was, I heliete, 
ohtaine<l from Ccrmitii Soiiili-west Afrieii, and it might l>c tliat tlic race using it is the 
same ns, or allied to, the now exiinet dwellers in these Cape Coloniiil middens. The 
latter race is spoken of by Capo aiilhrojndogists ns “ Strandioo|«;rs,” but wliother 
ilicy cxisicnl at tlio time of the early Uuteli oecuputi.in I do not know. 

Tl'.c large coiiier.l pot I found hiirieil in an ujiright position at surface level im n 
midden. The burial was prolatbly due to the ihiriing of sand from hencuih it, after 
which a change of wind 
would recover it. It was 
iilmiit half full of magnetic 
iron sand, the rcinaiiiiiig 
space being lilled with 
onliimry wiiitc sand that 
had drifted in. Tin's iron 
snud is waslied togetlicr in 
many )ilaees along tlic hciu-h 
by the action of the tide; 
the only iroint of interest 
is wlmt could have liccii llie 
object of tlic suvuge ill eol- 
iceting it. 1 suggest it may 
have been itseil for temper¬ 
ing the pot clay in hiuniug 
tlie wuixi. 

In a niiddeu ul>out a mile to the soulli of Port Xolloih I found a skull of very low 
typo and other portions of the skeleton. These together witli tlic large jiot are now 
ill tbo Cape Musonin. This midden, like all itic others near Port Xolloili, is iiInhii 
thirty feet above tbo bench level, on tlie top of a line of sand dunes quilt? close to 
the sea. 
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AI>ont 200 yards uortli of this ciiciimpmciit arc llio groups of stones, alioiit fifteen 
gn>m>s in all, two typical examples of which are shown in the photogwphH. Other 
isolated groups occur along the coast, hut those above mentioned could all Ire inclndeil 
in a circle of 150 yards, one or two greups lieiiig situated harely ul) 0 ve extreme high 
tide mark. 

Each group is distinct from and apparently uncouncuted with the others ; each is 
composed of two parallel lines of stones varying in number from five to eight on cither 
fide, nhoiit 18 inches separating the lines. The stemos arc natural slal>s, whiidi occur 
in iiunibers among the bench rooks, and aro about 3 feet in length, buried to about 
half their length. In one photograph (Fig. 3) the spado was piacod close to the group 
for comparison. 

With Mr. Garwootl Alston, to whom I am indebted for the jrhotogrnphs, and 
some other gentlemen I assisted to excavate six of these groups. We dug a trench 
along one side of each group till an undisturbed stratum was rcacbctl. In four cases 
this stratum was indiiratcil sand, and in the other two, which wero close to the l>cach, 
nn old heacli level. The dejith in every case was ap))roxiinately 3 feet. The side 

_ of the trench was then jaircd 

j _ ~j laick till the group was re- 

1 I moveil. 

Nothing whatever wn.s 
^ found under any of the 

the p.rnnllel lines lie north 
As the groups have 

>IQ. ;t.-ORouc OP STO.VES. ro«T .NOL..OTH. scpulchral ohject, 

and eamiot from their fonmi- 

tioii he of Jiiiy use as gtinie tnqvs, it i.s jmssiblc ilicy may have some religions significance, 
tboiigh I buve never lieanl of any tril>e in .South .Vfrica erecting stones in this inniiiier 
fur flint iinriiose. If- C01..S0N. 
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(is.) Iloii Alcyli nre prolial)ly tlie jihlnsl of the three divisions ; tliev inhnhit the 
forests hordering the Kiver .Tiihn, mid owo no nllegiaiice siicli ns other llo’ni do. Tliey 
Inivo certainly one village, perhaps more. They are a<hniticil to ho tniicli more aceoiii- 
plisheil in Boni medicine thun the other two sections, and arc creditrsl with a cure for 
giiiidi (tetse fly) Into : this has lieen cxplnincd, hut hitherto no opportuiiitv has offered 
of testing the medicine. They are also snjijiosed to |h>.sscss an antidote against snake¬ 
bite and wounds of poisoned arrows. The larior has heen explained, hat again then* 
has hitherto Ijoeii no op|)ortnnity of trying it. 

(c.) The Bon Boran or Bon Uegan arc probably the hirgi-st section .of the three 
and are subject to the Somalis. Kamilies and their ofl'spring Indiig the property of 
Somalis arc left by them in their wills. They give to their masters, when they kill an 
elephant, the tusk on the side which I lie elc]dnint falls ; the other is their own property. 
There is no tribal oi-ganisatioii ninongst these pc'oplc, their disputes being scttleil by 
their old men. There is a man called Weyo Arrey amongst this section wlio considers 
himself chief of the Bon Boran, but no Buni considers that he is. 

The Somalis are not unkind to these |ieoplc; on the one h.-md the Boni provide 
ivory and the bides of giralVc aud oryx for shields, the most valuable local products ; on 
the other the •Somalis give them meat, milk, and generally look after them ami act ns 
vtihil for them. The Bon Boran followed the Somalis into this country when it was 
invaded. In those days there were niaiiy Borniia living in Jubaintid who were very 
friendly with the Boni ; tho Somalis joined with tho Boraua to courpicr the Gnllas and 
then turned on the Bomiui and massacrcil them ; tho Boni, however, took to their new 
masters. 

Tho following are some of their chief customs, and are eommoii to all sections 
of Boni :— 

A Boni may marry any woman of his race ; it is not necessary to obtain the consent 
of the parents, but it is iisiml to give them presents, tbough not necessary. One curious 
custom is that tlierc is no divorce among tUc-<e people, all the children of one woman, by 
whatever father, are the property of the woman’s original hiisl>and if alive ; if dead, of 
his brotlier. 

When a lail starts hunting, at aliont sixteen or seventeen, and kills his first clepbant, 
lie hands over both tnsk.s to his father and a feast is made, and with iniich singing ami 
eating he is bailed as a man. 

When a Boni dies be is buried lying on bis siilc as be sleeps, bis head to (lie north, 
his bow, arrows, and spe.^r are InirieU with him, but ecouomy decides tlmt the iron 
heads of his arrows and spear should lie kept by bis relatives. 

The great Boui aecomplishracut is, of course, llic making of |iuison for their 
arrows. This poison is made from n tree called, in Northeni .Somaliland, Gadwayiyn. 
It grows commonly ibero, also in tlie binterhtnd of the Benndir, and in the northern 
parts of the JnUilund. The recipe is this : Take a |>ice6 of wootl, hark it, aud shred 
the wood into splinters; soak lairk and wood for twelve hours. It is now necessary, if 
the poison is being made for a white nmii, to kill a goat to feeil the cooks. Tho cooks 
Iniving been fed, the cooking proceeds'. The wood and hark are now loilol for twelve 
hours, fresh water Iseiiig constantly added. Towards the end of the boiling it is 
necessary to skim the scum of the brew, and here knowledge and exjierieiice come in. 
The final result is a thick black trcaclc-likosulistniice, which is put on the arrows,on the 
detachable head behind the barb. The poison is strong. In an experiment tried, a goat 
was chosen, a small incision made in its sliotilder and the poison inserted ; death ensued 
in just over five minules. The symptoms were those of strychnine jHiisoniug, so I am 
informed. 

lu Xortherii .Somaliland the subject tribes arc Tomal, Yibr, and Midgaan. The 
Tomal nro the iron workers ; tho Yibr the wood niul leather workers aud astrologers ; 
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llie Midgniia tlio liiiutcrs. Those are snppleiueiued iu SoutberQ Soiiialiluiul hy tlie 
Wiiboiii, niul, ns a matter of fnet, the nbove-ioeutioned three tribes do not hold the same 
su1x>rJii)nto position as they do in Northern Somalilanil. When dealing with Waboni 
it is nefCssary to l)e prepared for many disappointments, for tlicy have a habit of 
walking olT into the hnsh and disappearing ; tolmeco, cloth and, almve all, food, csjHxially 
moat, should be nsed when paying them. 

These iwoplo arc not without interest. When their coutidenco has been gained 
it will be found that, liesidos being exlmonliunrily gooil hunters and truckers, they tire 
very good practical natnmiists and botanists ; they have many interesting customs and 
tales, vert" often tell the tnilli, iind would make the hiicst scouts iiuaginahle. 

These notes, of course, rtsjuirc supplementing as ojijiorinnity occurs. 

R. E. .SALKELI). 


Hungr&ry. Beddoe. 

Hung^arian Physiognomy. liy John lifdtioe, .V./A, J-R.iS. qp 

A cnrioiis controversy Ims Ijceii afoot lately in lltingnry respecting the Uu 
pliysiiHiI typo of the Magyars, tlio authrojmlogists concerned being the lute Ur. .Tolmnii 
tJuiiko, C. Von I'jfalvy, Professor Von TdKik, Ur. Willilsild Sumeyer, niid Ur. Otto 
Ileniinii. It will bo noted that the two latter gentlemen bear Gerniiin nanics ; if is 
well-known that the Magyar nationality is giDwing by the nlnMwption of Gcrmuii ns 
well us of .Slavonic utnl other elemouts. 


•So far back tis tho year 1900 Dr. Jaiiko publishisl what was intended to lie the 
lirst of a scries of ]Hi(ier8 on tho jibysical types of his connirynion, which his lamented 
death at an early ago prcveiit«l him from cairryiiig any farther, lie eliose to begin 
with the }>eonlo dwelling on or nesir tho l.akg Ralalon, who are rcgaitlcd by many as 
tolenibly jmre Magyars, though tlioir geographical ]M>sitioii, in comiiaratively low ground* 
not very i-cmote from the Gcrinan and .Slovanian frontiers, might lend one to have a little 
doubt on that point. 

Forty-eight s{)ceiincns of the adult male natives wen: ])holographcd, every one in 
two iKisitiniis, front face and absolute, or nearly ahsolnie, profile ; and in every ease the 
stature (1671.5),t age, oceu]>iition, nose fonii, eirenmferonce (aver. .530), length niul 
liiemlfh of the liCiul (184.2 and 136), and ci-plmltc index (aver. 84.3), were given. A 
few of the iiicti hear snruames iiidietiling Slavish (Toth, Tnknes, Bogdnn), or Geninin 
(Nelnet, Oswald) uilmixtnrc; uiul Ur. Otto Herman, iu criticising Jnnko's work, tnys 
tlint the owners of these tmnics should have been eliminate«I. Pcriinjts they should liavo 
Ijceii so; for they eaiiuut, of course, have had an nlisointcly pure M.agynr pedigree, 
whereas it is just witbiu the limits of possilniity that men named, r.//., Nagy or .Jobbagy, 
may have had one. Junko contin&l himself to people whose funillics had been esteemed 
to be Magyars since the eighteenth century; hiit his limit was not siiflicicntly narrow, 
for some of his .Slavish or German-named men show indientions of their respec¬ 
tive origin.^. Still, though suriinmcs may fuirly 1>c used its evidence of ethnological 
niixtnre in a population, tliey arc of littlo use as regards the predominating strain 
in individuals. I know several men called White, but every oiio of them is of dark 
complexion. 

Janko’s paper, which was publislical ofRcially from the Natiounl Museum at 
Riulapcsi, gave rise to much controversy. Vou Ujfalvy, whose lamented death 
followed that of Janko, was very vehement in his coindemnation of the latter’s 
photographs, aecnsing Jatiko of-having chosen tho ugliest men from tho lon-est caste 


* Tliere are hills around the lake, bat of nu very great height, 
t This is decidedjy above the mean of the Magyars, or of any otiicr Hnugatian race. 
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to represeut the noble Magyar nice. The ^tculptor Fuilmi<z uflinned that he must liavo 
mnsaekod tlie prisous of the Alfiild (tlie ccutriil plain of lliingarj) to find siudi 
couiiteiinucc.s ; and Aurelius von I'drdk, the aiithiMpologist, held and cxpresse<l similar 
views. 

These utterances seem quite nnwurranteil. As Otto Herman himself allows, the 
originals of Janko’s portniits were decent peasiint farmers. And though most of these 
were of hrnchyccphalic types, which to au Kuglish eye seem harsh ami exaggcralctl, 
they have nothing of the criminal aliout them; and some, as 12, 22, and 2(), are 
indoeil rather handsome than otherwise; while others, ugly or iioi, are iinqucslioiuildy 
typical and recall to me features that struck iny eye when 1 was in Hniigury many 
years ago. 

Their great fault is that the photographs have been taken in a strong light, which 
has caused the subjects to incline their faces downwards .and to contract their eyes and 
the surrounding muscle.s. llermaii adds that the negatives have heeu much retouched, 
especially about the eyes, so as to darken the Idiic eyes and sometimes the light hair, 
out of I'ceogiiition. This also is fact so fur as eyes and hair are concerned; hut not, 
I think, beyond them. Dr. Herman was ut the pains of having several of .laiiko’s 
subjects photographed again by a skilful artist iu that lino ; and the peasants in white 
shirts and collars, with heads well sot up, and so iucliued ns not to give flic nhsolntc 
crude profile, arc certainly much impmvetl iu aspect. Hut I should hiive thought that 
in some cases there had been u little retouching. Ilennnu seems to have a considcrnhle 
knowledge of linngarian history ; and I therefore regret that he objects to my thinking 
Waitxoii (^'^acs) a goo<I huuting-groniid for Magyars ; but I may say, firstly, tliiH 1 was 
dh'cctcd thither by good authority (Balussa, 1 believe, and Zsigmondy), and secondly, 
that I cerlaiidy found there some of his own favoured ty|>e8, as well ns of Jauko's and 
Semeyer’s Turko-Magynr ones. 

The paper on Magysir nutlintpulogical types, published hy Dr, .Soinoyer iu 1903, 
Would, I am sure, Im extremely iutercstiiig if, like Dr. Janko, he had siqiplitsl a 
German translation thereof. It evidently contains a defence of his dc{Hirlcd friend 
against tlie animadversions of Dr. Herman, which, however, hotiig couched iu the 
Magyar tongue, is to me uuintclligihic. Such is happily not the case with the illustra¬ 
tions, which include nine Turco-Mngyars, ten Ugro-Mngyars, three of wliiit lie cousiders 
a mixture of the two, five Koumauiaus, two Slovaks, two Germans, and two Armenians. 
Semeyer’s Ugriau or Finnish Magyain arc longer iu iiciid and lighter in complexion 
than his Turkish Mag 3 ’ars and more Enropeaii in nspect. Several of them, Semeyer 
itifonns me, are Szeklers, of that gifteil sectiou of the Magyar imtion who dwell in 
northern Transsylvauiii, and distinguish themselves b\' tlicir intelligence and their fine 
spirit iu religion ns well ns ]volilics. As here depicted, they have not the heuvj* *• jowl" 
which so frequently occurs in lioth Semoyer’s and Ileriniin’s Magyar types, ami which 
recnis to my mind the Auverguat tyj»e of France. The same feature is fomid in some 
of Semeyer’s Olah (Koninniis), hut with a quite difiureiit expression of couiitcuiiuce. 
lienuuu, no doubt rightlj', lays great stress on tiie expression of the eye as a national 
chamcterisiie. He says that of the Magyar is “ free, open, self-conscious (xclhstbciciixst), 
“ but indicates also quickness of pussioiiiitc excitement (^leirfi/r trrcfffmrlicif) the 
so-called strawfirc.’’® 

It is disuppoiutlug to find after all that in the view of \’ou T6r6k and llcrmau the 
original Magyars, though umuerous enough to perpetuate their language, were not in 
very largo proiiortion to the pre-existing population, from whom thoj’ suppose the serfs 
or non-nobles to have descended. That population nuy have included besides Slavs, 

• “ The young man's wrath is like straw kii lire 
Unt iike rcd-liot steel is the old man's ire." 
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the relies of iho .Samiatmtis, Daciuns, Sigyiimu*, Gepulte, anil Avars. A on Forok tliinks 
tlial even the noble cu.«te was iunnire from the first, that some of tlie non-resisters among 
their new subjects were recciveil by the ilagynrs into their nation an.l even into their 
nubility. Such lenity, however, seems rather improijnblo when we think of the 
charneierof rnihicss nivagers which they cnrneJ during the century that snece^ed thcii 
advent. If they are right we must look for true Magyar types, whether I grian or 
Tnrk, among the Klein-Adel, the small sipiires and gentry, and the still half-nomadic 
licrilsnieii of the Alfold, mther than among the ngriciiltnrul peasantry. 

llennaii winds np willi sonic examples of his idea of Magyar types ; two of these 
are interesting, coming from the Alfold, and being supposed by him to resemble the hninnii 
remains ascribed by Von Torok to the period of Arpiid, of tlio conquest. One of them 
is dolichocephalic and leptojirosopic, and might lie seen any' day' at Hawick or Selkirk 
market; the otht-r is a coarse platyrrhine bnichyeeplml, like a low-class Savoyard. I 
do not recognise the Tnrk or Finn in cither of them. 

Clearly’ there is mncli yet to be done in this interesting field. I ooiild wish that 
Senieyer would give us a hatch of portraits from the AlfOld. JOHN BEDDOE. 
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REVIEWS. 

Psychology. 

Thouyla TransfvrtHce. By Norlhcole W. Thoma.<, M.A. London 
lltai. i^. viii-f 214. 19 X l.l cm. Price 7s. 6rf. 

Crt/t/fif (iiisintf. By Northcoto W. Thomas, M.A., with an introilnctiou by Andrew 
f.jiug, M.A., LL.D. Same publisher, siste and price. Pp. xlvii -p 162. 

Jlr. N. \V. Thomas has done useful service in producing two handy volumes: 
ThoHtjUt TrnHttftrcnrt and Crystal Gaziny, kindred subjects which have exercised the 
minds of those iiitcresteil in psychical research from time immemorial. lu the first- 
meutioiieJ work Mr. Thomas gives the results of a large number of experiments relating 
to reading, through the mind of a second person, the colour, suit, and points of some 
unseen card, the shape of certain diagrams, and various other problems. The success of 
these, however, to judge by the statistical result, seems to lie quite :us nincli within the 
doctrine of chances os due to any element of telopatJiy, and it may l>c questioned whothcr 
what inav be ciilleil the'* set scenery ” of these c.xperiincnts and the ,rigid conditions 
under which they were conducteil did not greatly militate against the ready iutcr- 
commiinicatioti of thought of which there arc so many’ authenticated instances, and 
wliicli goes far to show that in order to obtain such iiitcr-comnmniention, not only must 
the minds of lioth active uud pu.s.sivc agents be nb.solatcly' attuned to each other, but that 
liiouglit transference is far more complete when spontaneous and not proarmugod. 
Moreover, Mr. Thomas deals mainly with experiments with opposite sexes as the 
relative agents, which, considering the normal influence of man over woman, is hardly 
conclusive. 

The book is very carefully written and contains inneb intevostiug matter besides the 
experiments to which we have alluded, and should be read as a prelude to the same 
author's Crystal Gazing, an ndinimhle. little eucyclopmdic work of which the value is 
enhanced by an iulrodnctury chapter by Mr. Andrew Lang. From an nutbropologicnl 
point of view the alleged seeing of visions in a glass glolm, a pool of ink or water, a 
dead of incense, or u mirror, has always been of considerable interest, as certain races— 
take the Scotch uud Irislt ou our own shores—have uumistakably some inexplicable 
faculty of conceiving and materialising mental pictures of past, current and even future 


• I caiiiiot bat think that tlie ap|>nreat identity of llio race-names Si'ityunic ami iCIgeimcr must be 
more tiuui merely accidental. 
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cvcnU, whicl) is totiilly absent in others. For inshnico, Iho chief “ seryer *’iinotoil l>y 
ilr. Lang is dcscrilxHl as “ Miss Angus,” and it would be interesting to know how inaiiy 
of those authorities designated by the author under simple initials are of Sontcli or Iri.sh 
blootl. Mr. Thomas gives an historical sketch of “ scrying,” Ix^giuning, of course, with 
the Clip in which the ]>ntriarch Joso]ih is said to have ilivined, and describes the various 
nicihiMls practised thougluiut the world. Tims in New Zealand the Maori uses n tlrop of 
blood ns hi.s s|K'enluin, in Western Aitslnilin, the “flame of a burial fiix*,” in •''oiilh 
America, “ lluille, the titasnre seekers,” look earnestly fur the objects of their search 
into a smooth sKab of black stone, and in Fiji the priests liial out ti thief by looking 
into a hole flllod with water. Some licil Iinlian doctors make their patients prescribe 
for themselves “ by the simple method of gaxing into wafer wherein they .saw |iicriirc.s of 
“ the things that would do them good”—aiuulniirable form of suggestion. In Mahu-ca 
they gniee in the flame of a ciiiullc—anather method Itcing to ehew lictel atid “ use the 
“ colonrisl saliva in a metal citjt or other ves.fol tis a specuhitii.” 

Many other mcihod.s of scrj'iiig arc inciiiioned hy Mr. Thomas, and it is noticeable 
that in a large uninlier of ettses a yonng girl or l>oy is ebosen as tlic server, and this, a.s 
ill the well-known stor}' of the lilgyptiaii tlivincr raciilioned by Ltiiie, niuloiibicdly lends 
itself to the theory of hypnotic suggestion—as only in very rare instances do tlic pie-inres 
seen in the crystal reiM'Cscnt figures or scenes niiknowu to one or other of the persons 
presoiit. Among tlio most interesting episodes Mr. Tliomns cites is that of tlin late 
.Sir .Joseph Bnrnby. A “scryor” saw in the crystal La.ly Barnhy in a serge dress 
which licr hnsitand was unaware she possessed but one he inul wished her to liavc. 
This she Imd procnretl imknown to him and wore under exceptional circumstances a few 
days later exactly us descril>ed by tlio server. Here the theory of tolcpatliy lietwcea 
liiisband and wife, which exists in so many (tase-s may well l»e advanced, ifr. Thonuis's 
Ixiok is Ronoi.sely )>nt together and conlaiiis a muss of well digested iifforinalioii 
condensed into a small space. T. II. J. 


New Zealand. Smith. 

ffnwaiki: the OrUfuml Home of the Maori: trith a Shrtrh oj Polt/iiefian 
History. By S. Percy Smith, F.K.G.S. Second eilitiou ; enlarged and mostly U / 
re-written. Christchurch, Wellington, .and Dnncdin, N.Z.; Melbourne and Loudon: 
Whitcomb and Tombs, Ltd., 1904. Pp. 223, witli map, figures, and folding tables. 
IS X 12 cm. Price 6^. 

The substance of this work, which seeks to trace the origin and migrations of the 


Polynesian race, appeared originally in the Joiinial of the Polyticsiaii Society—a 
society in Now Ze.alaud over which ilie author presides. The siihject is treated mainly 
from the point of view of tradition. For ages it has been a special fnnctioii of the 
priesthood to pro-serve the verbal records of the history and literature of the people, and 
as the oHico of priest is mostly hereditary the tmditiounl lore has been liaudcil down 
from ftttlier to sou, generation after generation, and, it is allegeil, with iniuiitc acounicy 
of detail. Mr. Percy Hmitli, who has been a student of Maori tradition for more than 
forty years, upholds its general triistwortliine.ss, and administers a gentle rebuke to 
scientifle men who are disposcil to discreilit such evidence. 'Ihose who possess the 
Intditioiial knowledge arc not disposed to impart it to strangers, and it iieeils soiie tact 
to sectiro their eonfidciii^c. “ Mui:h of the old history of the Polyue.suins was lookeil 


“ on as tapii (sacred), ami its eommuiiieulioii to those who could not share tliis feeling, 
“ or would make improper use of it, would inovitiihly—in the liolicf of the old tuhinuja* 
“ (priests)—bring down disaster on the heads of the reciters.” Valuing their peiligiee 
highly, it was a principal jmrt of their ediieaiiou to troasiirc it in mamory and transiaic 
it orally. It is dillicult for those fuinirmr with writing to realbe the remarkablo efforts 
of memory whieli eDiild lie aceomplished. Mr. Smith took down from an old Maori 
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“ tho gctiealoj^ical descent of nil Ihe incniljors of hi.s tribe, Involving the recollection of 
over 700 names and going buck for ihirly-fonr generntions.” From sucli genealogical 
tables it is possible to fix rnugli dales in Polynesian history. The vnhio of a generation 
has .sometimes IjCCii taken according to the European standard nt thirty years, but the 
nnilior reduces the former estimates by reckoning twenty-five years as the average 
length of a Polynesian generation. The great migration to Nen’ Zealand is eoiiipulctl 
to have taken place twenty-one to twenty-two generations ago, or about tlic year l!1.50. 
It is now known tliat the fleet of canoes came immediately from linrotonga, which seems 
to have been a stopping place from Tahiti. The untiior, during a visit to linrotonga in 
1897, obtaincil from n man Iwliovwl to Ito nincly-six years of age, an lu^cuniit of the 
migration, which pRvctieally coincides with iho well-known Maori traditions. It was 
thns found that the, Rarnlongans had a triulitional knowledge of the New Zcnlaiid 
greciistoiio which they callwl inka-mntir, or “ gitk-s-H-stonc ” ns also of the 

raoa. The greenstone, or jade, was believed to bo a fish of tlio .sen. 

Ilnwaiki, the ancient fatherland of the Maoris, is tho subject of much iraditiunul 
lore. Tho Polyncsbius in the course of their wanderings seem to have carried the wonl 
with thorn, and under various mudiHcnlions it apiiears in many parts of Polynesia. Its 
wide distribution suggests its great uiili(piily, and in many islands it has come to be 
syiiuiiymons with tho “.Sjiiril Land.” 

Mr. Percy .Smith holds that the ancestral home of the Polynesians, the original 
Ilawaiki, was prohaldy in India, wheiico they migrated <lown Che Straits of Malaceii to 
.Siiniutra, Java, Cciclios, Ceram, and Gilolo, Uecoiiuiig, as they advaneol, mure, and more 
a iiK'C of nnvigntors. It is thought that recollection of their .sojourn in ludunesia may 
lie Irnced in certain traditions relating ap{>arontIy to largo apes, feline animals, 
snakes, and oilier reptiles. It seems, moreover, that Pulynasiun tradition includes 
refcroriec to a lighl-eolunrcil jicople with whom they may have come into contact in 
very ancient times. 

Possibly soniu of the Polynesians never left the Arcliiiiclagn. 2tIost, however, 
pnssol to the northern part of New Guinea, where llicy came into coiituut with the 
J'a|inaiis. It is suggested that tho country known in liaintoiigau tradition as Emia- 
knra, or Iho “land of red fc.alhcrs,*’ may, perhaps, Inive imen New Guinea. In conrso 
of lime they moved on to the Fiji group liy w.ay of New Ilritniii and the .Solomon Islands, 
spretuling gradually thoiicc to .Samoa and Tonga. .Several Inmnohcs of the Polynesian 
race have preserved oral recnnls of their inignilious, that of tho Maninosaus liciiig the 
most dciaileil. Ilccomiug n great iiuvigaliiig and colonising people they spreail over 
the Pacific, voyaging iiorihwunis to the Hawaiian Islands, castwanls to Easier Island, 
and sonlhwunls not only to New Zealand but, it is said, even to the Antarctic seas. 
The jicriod of the great voyages of Ui-te-niugioru—the “ Heroic periml ” of Polyucsiau 
hislnry—was alioiit the year 630. “ Who after this,” says Mr. Smith, “ will deny to 
“ the Polynesians the honour that is their due as skilful and daring navigators ! Here 
“ wo find ilicm boldly pushing one into tho great unknown ocenn in their frail canoes, 

“ nctiinicd by the same love of nilvciitnrc and discovery that characterises oiir own 
“ F. W. I{. 


98 


Archseology. Munro. 

Arr/unilof/i/ ami False AMllt/aifles. By Robert Munro. “ The Auiiiiiiury’s 
Books,** eiliicd by Dr. J. Charles Cox. Loudon : Mctlmcii, 190.3. Pp. xiii 292. 

22 X Id cm. Price 7*. 6il. 

In this interestiug liook Dr. Munro discusses tho ((ucstiou of archiuologimi forgeries. 
Ho adopts the i>oiut of view tliat although iiifallihility may lie niiuttainnbic, yet long 
cxpcrieuce and tho intelligent n.so of tho comparative method can furnish triiscworihy 
inforinaliou bearing njiou the early history of munkiiul, and that the possessor'of such 
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expcrietipe slionUl not easily he ilnpeil even l.y the most iuKcnimH of coiinierreils. The 
Prolcgomeini eontsiin valimhlc remarks on the principles nml metlioils of nrcliicologv as 
II moans of ilctectiiig spurious nnti*|uities, while tlie lK)«ly of the hook ileals with .t 
immhor of well-known instances in which the siigiicity of the expert has heen ileiinitelr 
put to tho test. 

In Chapters II ami III wo reml of hone earvings purporting to l«hmg to the 
IMiheolithic age, of (Inhioiis .Swiss Incnstrine aiitir|iiiiies, ami of other sn.<ii>ccteil objects 
from various imrts of Europe ami America. In Chapter IV various Dritish forgeries 
receive attention, amongst others the priMliicts of Flint .lack and of “ Uillv ami Charlcv,” 
inglorions artists whoso works have Jived after them to the pcrcniiial annovance of 
mnscnm curators. Chapters V to VII arc devoted to tlie kccnly-di'h.atid i|ncstion of 
tho discoveries at Dniihiiie, Dnmhiick, ami Langlmiik, now generally known ns the 
Clyde controverey, on which the author has always taken a decided line. 'J'he final 
chapter contains general and eonelmliiig remarks, with a nictition of the famous tiara of 
Saita])harucs and a pica for systematic iiistrnctioii in iirclneologv, with the nlgecl 
of making the deception of the puhlic less easy ami prolilahic than it is now. 

Tho roliimc is well illustrated and pleasantly written, for the writiir's wide know¬ 
ledge of niitiqiiarian history furnishes him with an ample store of facts fur the illusir.ttioii 
of his thesis. Tlie only criticism which suggests itself coneerns the title, which is 
rather too comprehensive for a work dealing almost entirely with the prehistoric poriiMis. 
The kook should be rend hy nil who wish to undci'stand the ilifKciiltics which heset tho 
path of the arclia'ologist, nml every woiild-hc eullecior will do well to consult It lieforc 
allowing himself to he tempteil along tho jirimroso ]iath of indiscrimiimtc purchase. 

O. M. D. 


Italy. 


Woltmann. 


Dir (termtmrn nml tlir llnmismiirr in Itnlirn. \'im Dr. Ludwig Wollinann. 
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Mil iilier 100 Hildiiisseii horiihmUir lialiouer. Leipzig : Tliiiriiigische Vcidagsni- 
stall. I'p. viii -p 1.50 ami oU. 

Dr. Ludwig Wollmaun has piinliiucd a work of great ialcresl msiheticully ns well as 
anthropologically. Some of ns, doubtless, have been struck by the Tonlonic pliysiogmnny 
of some curly Italian jiortniits ; wo may have womlertsl at the golden hair of the tigums 
on Urbino and other inodia>val Italian pottery, hut have been eonteiited toaserihe it to the 
a'stlictic fnmry of the artist ; some, on the other liund (ami among them the writer of 
this notice), may have wondei’ed irhat hecamoof the relics of the great Ostrogothic nation, 
after its final collapse under tho gallant Totihi ami Teiiis, not knowing to what extent 
they may have inolte«l down into the general population, nor whether they to any extent 
preserved a separate and rtamgiiisnlilo existence. 

These quest ions and sundry others arc more or less soix'ed hy Dr. IVoltmaan in the 
work under notice, in which seveml distinct lines of argnment are made to converge on 
the same result. 


Thus he sliows, in the doninin of law, how the Lomhartls, as they gradually 
extcnd»l their con(|uests, everywhere introduced LoinlianJic law, and how while the 
Homan “ privut-rOL-ht ” was allowed to eoulinuc Co a certain extent, cspeciiilly on the 
lauds of tlie clergy, the Uotnau puhlic law was ahrogntctl. And how men contimicil, 
according to their race, to live under Lomlianl, Frankish, Itiirgundian, or Gothic law 
during many centuries after the conquest. 

Again, tho evidence of names tells us that the lioniaii system of iioiniuu perished, 
and that Lomliai’dic or other Germanic personal munes came into gcucnil use, even 
Gothic names ocenrring till tho tenth century or later, ami great part of the modern 
Italian surnames having a more or less obseiircd German derivation. 
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Woltmanii sliovrs also, from the ovidonce of (lortraiu or of contemponirie:', tliat n 
groat proportion of (listingnished Iialiaiw, not only iu tlie Middle Ages hut hi more recent 
time$, have huon more or less blond, and have borne Kundry marks of Gcrmnnic descent, 
notwithstanding that, in the genend population, owing to climaliu or other easily 
eunecivable causes, the northern element hns l>cen gradually fading away. 

Lastly, the anther disciissc.*! the character and origins of mcdheval Italian culture 
and its psychological character. This part of his work does not loud itself to epitome. 
It may he that Teutonic patriotism may sometimes a little colour his judgment; but he 
has evidently done his best to avoid auy error of this sort, and to think ami write with all 
candonr and circams))ection and without bias. The fulness and thoughtfulness of the 
Imok arc thoroughly Gcnnan and much to l>o admired ; and it has another merit to which 
we are not so much accustomed in German work—conciseness. 

The nmnerons illustrations add very greatly to the value of the Imok ; and the 
.collection of tliem must have entailed much labour, which, indeed, has nowhere hecti 
‘siwaed. JOHN BEUDOE. 

Africa, East. Lyne. 

XaHsibar in Contcmporari/ Timm. .1 SAor/ I/istori/ of lAe Southern Eoxl in 
the Nineteenth Centiirtf. By 11. N. Lyne, F.L.S., E.U.G..S. Loudon : Hurst lUU 
aiul Blackett, Ltd., 190o. I’p. d28, index, illiistration.s, apivcudiccs, niid bibliography. 
22 X 14 cm. Price 1*. Gel. 

A history of Znnsibar Inis hoen u long-felt want, and Mr. R. N. Lyne has well 
supplied it. His history of the island from the close of the eiglitcciith century to 
the present time is given with accuracy, mid lie has ilescrilied the various political 
lievi-lupiiieii ts siicci netly. 

The chapters on the people, their habits and language, the commerce of the island, 
and the missions nre all sufficient for the purpose for which they are written. The 
appendices and bildiograpliy add value to the book. 

The total rcvcinio of the country has risen from £72,113 in 1892 to £l48,d90 in 
1903, Imt the outstanding debt of Zanzilmr has increased from £35,000 to £95,333 in 
1903. In 1892 the total tiumlicr of vessels entering the port was 149, having a tomiugc of 
216,44(): in 1903, 226 vessels, having a tonnage of 440,716, cleared the i»rt. On the 
whole British trade has slightly decreased, whereas Gcriiniii trade has very considerably 
increased. 

The illiisiralious are very good, ns are the ni.nps. R. W. F. 


Portugal and Scotland. Dukinfield-Astley. 

Portuguese Parallels to the Clydeside Discoveries. By the Rev. H. J. Unkiii- 
field-Astlcy, M.A., D.Lilt., &c. (Reprinted from the Journal of the Hritish |L) I 
.■irehaoloyienl .Association, 1904.) 31 pp., 5 plates and ilhistratious in te.Kt. 

No. 16 of Ma.v, 1904, was devoted to a lengthy account given in “ Portugnlin ’* of 
cerlaiii Portuguese dolmens and some objects discovered in them. The Rev. II. J. 
DiikiuflolJ-AstIcy in the pni>er before us compares these objects with others found at 
Dumbiick on the Clydo. In Iwlh coses siisjncion has been cnteriaineil that tho things in 
ipicslion might lie forgeries, but, as the author points out, tho similarity between them is 
^u great that, if they were, they must be thought to be tho work of the same hiind, ntid 
the distance of the resyiective sites fruin each other makes this most diillciilt to liclievc ; 
he also brings forwiinl evidcacu from other sources tending to show that both iho 
Hcotlish and Portuguese objects are perfectly genuine and slionld not c.xcitc doubt or 
suqirise. A. L. L. 


Printed by Eras AJto Spottiswoodb, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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Obermaier. 

tty Dr. Hugo 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Arobseology: Eoliths. With Plate M. 

Is it certain that Eoliths are made by Man? 

Obermtiier, Paris. _ 

The eoUthic bypotliesis is really ns old as the stndy of pre-history itself, and goes 
hack to tbo times of the pioneers. Sometimes received with enthiisinsm, sometimes 
rejeotetl by a more critical spirit, it has in recent years again enjoyed n great measure 
of popularity, largely, perhaps, l)eoaase on this subject everybody believes himself 
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FLUTTS OF EOIilTHIO FOBM PBODUCliD IK THE CEMENT FACTORT AT MAHTBS. 


coinpotODt to form an opinion, whether he pos.ses8cs the requisite scientific training 
or not. Far bo it from me to depreciate speculative research, provided it satisfies the 
legitimate demands of science ; but it must be remembered that even the trained specialist 
should never lose sight of the distinction between conclusions founded on facts and those 
based on the shifting foundation of hypothesis. 

The point about eoliths which has always perturbed the majority of professed 
geologists ond physiographers is their extraoniinary abundance where they occur at all. 
According to Riitot, from the period of Mnfilc down to those of Mesviu and St. AchenI, 
they diminish in the proportion of 400 :100 :10. More than 80 per cent, of the flints 
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of Saint-Prest (Seino-et-Eure) were, in the opinion of his school, either iuilise<l or 
retouched. At Puy Couruy in Csntul a bare 15 or 20 per cent, are said to have been 
unworked. Anyone familiar with the enormous gravel beds of Saint-Prest, of the Seine 
and Somme valleys, and other sites, will be able to judge bow vast must have been 
(be populniioQ supposed to have made use of these flints, and cannot but be struck 
by the strange fact that though Nature has left us abundant remains of the fauna and 
even the flora of that remote age, she has omitted to furnish us \yiih the slightest 
evidence about the most important creature of all—man himself. No less surprising is 
the geographical distribution of eoliths. They only occur in fluviatile deposits, and 
exclusively in regions productive of flint. I have never found an eolith on the great 
plateaux of the Alps and Pyrenees, where all but the hardest kinds of stone have in (be 
course of ages been reduced to sand or clay, because tbe local geological strain do not 
contain flint. The occurrence of eoliths is, therefore, dependent on tbe presence of two 
things—rnnning water and flint deposits. In other words, it is a geologico-geographiciil 
phenomenon, and it is inexplicable that the supposed primeval men or anthropoids, 
whose movements must surely have been oompar.atively free, should never have betaken 
tliemselvcs with their implements to any regions where both these coudiiious did nut 
prevail. 

Tbe £rm belief of geologists that eoliths are merely natural products has recently been 
vindicated by inteiostiug experiments. I need not here enter into a detailed description 
of the processes employed at the cement factory of Mantes ; these have been fully stated 
elsewhere.* It will be easy to institute further experiments in other establishments 
where there are machines of similar construction, and whore tbe method of preparing 
cement from the chalk is the same. I will here only discuss two supplementary points : 
the ideutity of the pseudo-eoliths of Mantes with those obtaineil from geological strata ; 
and the legitimacy of the comparison between the artificinl drift of Mantes and the 
natural drift of tertiary and qnaternary times. 

1 need hardly »ay that MM. Uonle and Gaudry, and I myself, are all familiar with 
flints found on the searhorc nud broken by the action of the waves. As practical 
geologists we have enjoyed ample opportunities of llioroughly investigating the vurions 
ualurnl influences to which flint is cx|) 08 ed ; and wo are no strangers to the rich 
eolilhic collections from iho best sites in England, France, and other countries, themselves 
selected from many thousands of specimens. Having thus been able to instiiiito a close 
comparison iK'tweon (he products of Mantes and the other eoliths, I cun assert that the 
two classes are so alike that they can be readily mistaken one for the other. I know 
no colitbic type which has not its correlative at Muntes. Specimens of large size are 
only absent because the bigger blocks and slabs lire not put into tbe machine ; but 
there occur cores, flakes, scrapers, and liorers—iu a wonl all tbe eolitliic types ; and these 
are partly of rudimentary execution like the “ utilbod " flints of the prc-paheolithic 
sbige, partly of very complete development. Even the remarkably perfect piorcs which 
are occasionally found nmong eoliths have their parallels at Mantes, where there cuctir 
scrapers, hollow scrapers (lames d encoches), and liorers, which recall tbe tinished types of 
Lu Madeleine. Bulbs of percussion, secondary chippiug, and tbe other so-called criteria 
cf intentional workmanship are all represented in their turn; and this is the tnuie 
remarkable because the flint of Mantes is dry and hard of fracture. Were the softer 
flint of Fuy Courny, for example, placed in the n.achinc, we might expect modiflcatioiis 
which differ from those appearing in tlie more refractory material obtained from tlie chalk. 

The process of manafacturing eoliths at Mantes is a rapid one. Recent experiments 
have shown me that tliey can be produced after a few hours of tbe rotary motion iu 

• A. LavlUe, I^eretUeurs du tyjie retdilitn, etc. {Fnille dts Jeuius natunilis/es, 1906, p. 110) ; 
M. Boole, Z'OrigiM des iolithes {L'Antkrv}>elogie, March-April, 1906); H. Obermaier, Zur SoVithtnfrugt 
(Arcikir./tir AfdkT<)foU>g\e^ 1906, No. 1). 
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water. Wlieu the tub is emptied after the lapse of twenty-nine honrs the condition of 
tlie flints suggests the following sequence of events. Those first affected assume eolithio 
forms and are subsequently rolled and worn ; at a later stage some of them are subjected 
to further shocks which give them the appearance of re-worked implements ; in this 
condition they would resemble later (re-worked) eoliths. In any case it is demonstrated 
that the cement tubs of Mantes pnxlnco eoliths which are astonishingly like those of 
geological formation. As I showed in my previous paper, the arrangement of the machine 
proves that the pseudo-eoliths are chipped, not by any part of the mechanism, but by the 
shook and pressure of one flint against another. The rapid action of the water resembles 
that of the Rhone, Rhine, and other rivers when iuflooil, while smaller streams would bo 
still more impetuous. The pot-holes formcil by rivers are known to every student of 
geology. Anyone who has ever studied the ancient gravels of the Seine or Somme 
and other rivers, will be readily convinced that their volume a’as once very diflort'ut 
from tliat which we now see. To-day they can scarcely carry down pebbles of small 
size, but formerly they deposited strata of the coarsest gravel, containing rolled blocks 
exceetling a metre in diameter. All this presupposes a torrential river-action such as 
no longer exists in these regions at the present day, but was experimentally reproduced 
at Mantes. 

The investigator or the collector who believes eoliths to be intentionally ma<le 
must now produce them from sites where flint is not naturally present and torrential 
conditions did not prevail, and he must support his contentions in every case by proper 
geological evidence. I may repeat here a statement which 1 have made before, that I 
do not myself regard the action of water as the sole agent in the production of eoliths ; 
the eocene eoliths of Dunn, to which I alludeil in my previons paper, are a proof to the 
contrary. If under the term eolith are included certain flints which are cootcinporary 
with the established palieolithic indnstries, hut have been merely utilised and thrown 
away, the more finished implements found in association show that forms indistinguish¬ 
able from the citrlier so-called eoliths were then produced by man. Such forms are found 
not only near Paris, but also in association with St. AcheuI types on the Kent plateau,* 
and on the Nile and the Zambesi with forms characteristic of the local industries io 
stone. But the accurate inquirer will not be content to infer tertiary man from the 
mere occurrence of eoliths unsupported by independent evidence, for such products may 
just as well have been created by natural as by hiiinau agency, atid up to date wc have 
no independent evidence that man himself was there to make them. 

HUGO OBERMAIER. 


Archeeology: Eoliths. Warren. 

On the Origin of Eoliths. By S. Hazzledine Warren, F.G.S. 100 

On seeing the interesting discovery of “Machine-made eoliths" by M. lUu 
Marcellin Boole,t it appeared to me that it might be of interest to give an outline of a 
somewhat similar lino of investigation upon which I have been engaged for some years. 
I have arrived at the same conclusions as M. Boule, namely, that these flints with 
variously chipped edges known as “ eoliths ” cannot in themselves be looked upon as 
giving any satisfactory evidence of the presence of man. 

Unfortunately, difleront authorities hold difiereut views as to that which constitutes 
an eolith ; what one classes ns an eolith another takes to be tlio work of Nature. Wo 
see this exemplified in Mr. Lewis Abbott's reply to M. Boulo in a recent number of Mas. { 


* It is now held b; advocates of plateau man that palKolithic tjpes are not found in true 
.association with eoliths in the plateau gravel, but oi\\j sporadically on the surface.—[K».] 

Cornett* rendm Pari$ Aetul. ScUHce*, June 26, 1905. A fuller account In L'Anthropolvgm 
JCVI., 1906, p. 257. See also Dr. H. Obermaier, ArcAirjfSr Antkrop., N. F. IV., 1SK)5, p. 75 
J 1905, 80. 
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Moreover, there are dififerenl classes of eoliths, foimed by different processes, whether these 
be human or natural. I feel, therefore, that it is advisable, before proceeding further, to 
define what is meant here by an eolith. 

The term “ eolith ” was originally given by 6. de Mortillet to the fire-shattered 
flints of the Aquitanion of Theiiay. It was subsequently widened in its application fo 

include every¬ 
thing con¬ 
sidered to he 
the work of 
man prior to 
the Pleistocene 
period. 

Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, in 
his original 
common icn- 
tions on the 
subject, de¬ 
scribed ccrt4iin 
rude paleo¬ 
lithic i m ])1 c- 
ments from the 
chalk plateau 

of Kent, and also certain other chipped flints, constituting a definite series of forms, 
which were of a nou-paheolithic character. These latter be named “ Plateau implomeuts.” 
It is these—tbc uon-paheolithic “plateau implements” of Sir Joseph Prestwich—that 
I take as the type scries of the forms referred to here as eoliths. 

I have conducted a series of experiments on the accidental production of these forma 
by preasurc. Theso experimental eoliths w'ere exhibited at the conversazione of the- 
Gcologists* Association in 
November, 1900, when they 
naturally received great opposi¬ 
tion from the advocates of 
eolithic man. I have refrained 
from publication until now in 
the hope that 1 might have an 
opportunity of gi’ing over the 
chalk plateau of Kent, ami of 
investigating the high level 
drift in wbioh the flints have 
been found. At the same time, 
field work has no actual bearing 
upou the question whether the>e 
flints arc or are not the work of 
man. Moreover, I have fouud 
them myself in many diflereut 
localities ; in fact, tiieir pre¬ 
sence appears to he general wherever broken flints of suitable shape occur, though their 
abundance varies greatly. 

I first found accidentally chipped flints of these eolithic types npou roads which bad 
been stoned for some little time, but wbieli were still loose. Most of the characteristic 
eolithic types, im luding even “ borers " with reverse working, may be found upon careful 
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search being made in those situations. On examination I found that tliey were not made 
y the stroke of the horse’s lioof, nor, as a rule, directly by the cart wheels. These had 
suiiphcd the necessary pressure, but the actual flaking had been executed upwards by the 
reaction of the ground on which they rested. I hare found all the splinters still sticking 
in the ground and occupying the notch or hollow chipped out of the edge of the flint. 

At the next stage of the enquiry a suitably shaped flint \vss taken, that is to say, 
one with at least one nearly 
flat or slightly concave sur¬ 
face, such ns those of which 
“eoliths” are formed. Such a 
flint was placetl with its flat 
surf.tce on the ground, and one 
of its eilges upon the rounded 
surface of another stone level 
with or slightly rising above the 
surface of the ground. It was 
then found tlmt by bringing'a 
weight to bear upon the flint a 
good e.vample of the ‘‘hollow 

semper ” or notched type of Pio. r,. 

eolith was immediately pro¬ 
duced. Even a sustained heavy pressure, or suddeu stamp with one’s heel, was 
suffleieut for this purpose in some cases. 

The remarkable fact is that, wheu the edge of a flint is pressed against another 
stone, the resultant notch in the edge of the first flint is not broken away in one piece 
but in a quantity of small splinters, producing the effect of parallel flaking on the broken 
oilge. Ill most, if uot iu all, cases there is a certain ainouut of slip or lateral movement 
between the two stones. This results in a kind of grinding action, and it is possibly this, 
iu piirt at least, which causes the succession of flue splinters to be removed. The forms 
produced are uot confined to the simple notched type, but depend partly upon the shape 

of the fliut operated on, and even more, npou the nature 
of the surface upon which it rests. But as the stoue, or 
stones, on which it rests and against which it is pressed, 
are usually more or less rounded, a corresponding hollow 
or notch is by far the commonest form produced. A borer 
with reverse working is imitated by two such notches 
being made a short distance apart and from opposite sides 
of the flint. The chances of this happening accidentally 
nre more remote than iu the case of (he single notch, and 
these forms are consequently far more scarce. 

In the production of some of the “ machine-made 
eolitlis” of M. Boiilc, it appears to me that something mure 
Pio. c, than merely rolling has been going on. I think that some 

of the flints must get wedged, or in some other way ground 
together uuder pressure, as might very well happen in the washing mills described by him. 

Now, if flints can be ground together under pressure by the uctiou of “ soil-creep,” 
or other of the multifarious vicissitudes of Nature—which, I take it, none will deny— 
then it is demousirable that such forms as the eoliths must necessarily be |>rodiiced. 

In working the paleolithic drift of High Down, in the Isle of Wight {Geologieax 
Magazine., 1900, p. 406 ; 1902, p. 97), where I did most of the digging myself, I found 
an eolith closely and tightly adhering to the rounded stoue which had made it, and 
against which the notch accurately fitted. There is no doubt that the two stones lyiug 
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adjkcent to each other in the drift bad, through the actiou of “ soil-creep,” been pressed 
or ground together. The round stone, being of nn unsuitable shape, rras unaffected, the 
flat piece of flint was converted into an “ eolith.” Not only was the notch chipped out 
of oueedge where there was a slight excrescence on the rounded stone, but, tliere being 
an iuterveuing concavity on the same stone, the opposite edge of the “ eolith” was also 
chipped in an ontward curve along a more extended line of contact. 

It has previously l)een suggested by Professor T. McKenny Hughes,* Mr. W. 
Cnunington, t and, prior to the present eolithic controversy, by M. G. de Mortillel.| 
that such forms ns these eoliths might be formed by pressure against other stones. 
Here we have strong evidence of the actual production of such a form, in Nature, and by 
this process. 

Since writing tlio above, I have read with much interest the articles on this subject 
in the November number of Man. 

The Rev. H. G. 0. Kendall§ raises (he question of the age of the early pnliuolitiiic 
implements found associated with the eoliths on the chalk plateau. I think it is haixlly 
jiistiflahle to eliminate the distinctive eolithic types, and then class as “ eolithic ” the 
implements of purely palmolitbic typo which belong to a well-marked, and long 
recognised, stage of the palieolithic perio<I. 

It is, however, iindcniahle thnt these early paheulitliic implements lielong to an 
ancient drift of (he platenn of Kent; it is also true that they only occur as derivc<l 
tipechnens in the valley gravels below a certain level. But these plateau drifts have 
probably been re-distributed many times, and it must not bo concluded that tbe lust 
re-<tistribatiou was prior to the existence of tho present valley system. Such bill-drifts 
arc not ala'ays of the same age. Indeed, they are sometimes contemporary w'itli certain 
of the gravel terraces in the valleys below. This is tlie case in tbe Isle of Wight, where 
the early pahcoliihs only occur as derived specimens in the hill-drifts. 

It is also true thnt there arc eolithic types which are contemporary with, and others 
which arc later than, these early palteoliths. Tbe essential claim of the eolithic theory, 
however, is thnt tho true eoliths arc older. In support of this is the fact that the plateau 
gravel which has been stmek in various trial pits has yielded nothing but eoliths. 
Negative evidence is notoriously unreliable, but at the same time it is perfectly possible 
that these eoliths, whatever their origin, may be older than the early paleeolitlis. 

With reference to the criticisms of Mr. J. Russell Lnrkby,| it is necessary to bear 
in mind tliat all eoliths arc not of the samo character. There are some which (in my ^ 
opinion) arc capable of being formed by wator-nbrasion. Such especially as the 
” i>erciitcur8,” “ retoueboirs,” and certaiu types of “ graltoirs,” of M. Rutot. These are 
characteristic of river gravels ; and it is to these, as I take it, that the work of M. Boule 
primarily applies. On the other hand, there are other forms, such as the doable notches 
witli point, and those with reverse chipping, which, as Mr. Larkby points out, could 
hiinlly he formed by free rolling in a river-bed. Were these types characteristic of 
deposits where such rolling (and no other geological process) had been extensively going 
on, it would be favourable to their lutmao origin. But this is not the case. Although 
they may occur to some extent anywhere, they arc only characteristic of liill-drifls, 
the material composing which has undergone a totally different process, namely, that 
which I propose to name ‘‘ 8oil-abrasiou.’’f Thnt is to say, tho wear and tear occasioned 
by the grinding together of stones uniler pressure, due to the ninltifarious phenomena 

• Ptw. Cumhridge Phil. Sue., IX., 1890, p. 124. 

t Xatxral SeieAte, XL, 1897, p. 332 : Quart. Jmra. Geol Sue., LIV., 1898,291. 

I Le Prihittoriqee, Aaliquilede rilomMf, 1883, pp. 79-96. 

§ Mss, 1906, 91. I Mak, 1905, 92. 

^ 5 Perhaps the more perfect forme of these types are conUned to the drifts that have been 
subjected to ‘‘soil-ahresion.’’ 
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whiob may bo classoil under the general name of “soil-creep,” tbe slipping, sliding, and 
foundering of tbo insolitblo surface material from liigbcr to lower levels. I hope to go 
more fully into this question at no distant date. 

With regard to the angle of chipping, the Mantes flints have suffered from 
abrasion, concussion, and pressure. I agree that I should not expect all these causes to 
operate in Nature under the same coudition!>, it is therefore necessary to se]>arate their 
effects, or we got the mixed results referred to. 

Mr. Lnrkby says that the ordinary eolirliic flaking angles are from 45 deg. to 
72 deg. 1 think tbe higher value is somewhat too low. I have some records of 
Mr. Harrison’s, and also of other, eoliths, and, while I have nothing so low as 45 dog., 
there nrc several of 85 dog. and 87 deg., even one of 94 deg. While their crushed c»lgoa 
areas high ns 102 deg. and 113 dog. 

In most of those cases, one has curved surfaces to deal with, and tbo differences arc 
probably in the inethoils of measurement. In the case of pressure-chipping, the angles 
on the same flint, as is seen iu the eoliths, are remarkably uniform. I have tneasurod a 
scries of these, and none of them are below 50 deg., and none (except the cnished edges) 
above 8fi deg. 

The following in.iy be taken as a typical example of the best effects of pressure- 
chipping :—The fir^t flaking is at about 52 deg., the next series, truncating the former 
facets, is at about 70 deg., while tbe edge is crushed down to ab^ul 102 deg. I think 
these values may also be taken as typical of the best colithic work. There arc, in l>oth 
cases, large nuralmrs of examples that do not show three sets of facets as al>ove defined. 
There is often only one set. In all these respects, whatever is true of pressure-chipped 
flints is also true of the eoliths. It is inconceivable that they can have been produced 
by a different process. S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 

E.XPL/tKATION OF FiaiiRES. 

Abtificiai. Imitations op Koutus prodccbd without Designed Flakino. 

Pig. 1. Two notclies meeting at a point at a corner at the flint. Cartwheel flaking on a new road. 

Fig. 2. lAing and nairow flint, flat on one side and rouiuted on the side shou'ii, foind on a new 
rood. A cartwheel, or cartwheels, hid poiwcd over the upper (rounded) surface, chipping both side 
edges by tbe reaction of the ground ; and prcalucing, ««trr niia, a notch on cither side. Compare the 
colithic type of Sir .1. Preslwich, JoKrn. Aotkr, XXI., 1892, PI. 19, Fig. 2. 

Fig. 8. Tabular flint with reverse noichee ma<le from either side, and meeting at a point. This is 
a flint from liver gravel, found upon a new rood. 

Fig. 4. Tabular flint wltli notch and chipp'd edges. Palnoolithio Drift of High Down, Isle of 
Wight. Compare ib,, PI. 20, Fig-s. 4 and 3. 

Fig. 6. A differently shaped flint operated on In the same way os above. Xote tbe corresponding 
difference in its ultimate form. Remarkable parallel flaking has been produced which Is best seen in 
the side view. Compitre ih., PI. 19, Fig. S. 

Fig. <i. Tabnlar.shapeti flint, with chipped end approoebiog the double notch'd form. Cartwheel 
flaking. Compare ib., PI. 20, Fig. 9. 


Petrie. 

104 


Sinai. 

Note on Semitic Worship In Sinai. jy, M. FUndert Petrie. 

I regret to see iu Man (No. 73) some more theories whicb seem impossible. 

The great bed of ashes on tbe hilltop at Sorubit is, I sec, uot now refeiToJ to smelting, 
but to some undefined use of Arc. Ccrlaiuly any man using Are for warmth or cooking 
would be in the shelter of tbe valleys or mines, and not iu the bleakest spot of all, iu 
front of tlie sacred cave on the hilltop, wliicli is distinctly a place for sacriAcc. No 
burnt bones were fuuud ; and this is in acconl with Semitic usage, as Robertson Smith 
{Religion of Semites) writes of “ all tbe ordinary festal sacriAces, vows, and freewill 
“ offerings, of which tlic share of tbe deity was tbe blood and tbe fat of tbe intestines, 
“ the rest of the corenso . . . being left lo tbe *worsbippers to form a social feast." 
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Bonos from a feast would be cleared away by hyenas and dogs, in the same way as 
they were removed from oiir own camp. 

Tlie tanks of ablations we now reail are “ water tanks in a bnilding that were 
doubtless as much a place of defence as for worship.’’ Yet the largest tank of all is 
outside the door of the building; nor would all the tanks inside hold a day’s supply for 
an efficient garrison. Moreover, tlie defensive theory is physically impossible, by the 
very plan of the place. 

The stoles are compared with rock inscriptions of quarries. But there are plenty 
of quarry inscriptions at Serabil, and they are all different from the steles in character. 
Also not a single instance has yet been quoted of a memorial stele of a visit, erected at a 
distauce in front of an Egyptian temple. A great pillar-custom existed in Sinai, and 
was copied by the Egyptians. The conical stones found in the temple are purely 
Syrian; and ^so the altars of incense. None of those ritual customs were followed in 
Egypt. 

Many other details mentioued are not worth going over again, and full information 
will be found in the volumes on Sinai which will be published by Mr. Murray and by 
the Fund. It is a misfortune for the public when discussion is based ou imimrfect 
information. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


REVIEWS. 

Malay Peninsula. Martin. 

Die Inlanditamme der Malayischcu JTnll/insel: witsenschafUiche Ergehnitse irtt 
eiaer lieise dureh die Vereinigten Malagisc/ien Slaaten. Von Dr. Rudolf IwJ 
Martin, Professor dor Anthropologie und Diroktor des Anthropologiscben Institutes 
der Universitiit Zurich. Mit 137 Textabbildungeu, 26 tafeln und 1 karte. Jena : 
Gustav Fischer, 1905. Pp. xiv -p 1,032. 28 x 21 cm. Price 60 marks. 

This mouumeutal volume may be said to be divided, like Cmsar’s Gaul, into three 
parts. The first, ending with p. 218, cousists of an introductory geography and history 
of the Malay Peninsula, and gives an account of the environment and, so fur as anything 
is known thereof, the nntccctlonts of the wild trilies, wliicb nre the main subject of the 
work. 

This iutrodnotion is, as it were, the frame of tlie i>icture, and no doubt it may be 
considorod necessary that a big picture sliould have a corrosiMndingly large frame. But 
it must bo said that a good deal of (his i>art of the work has little relevance to the real 
subject, and tliat some antiquated theories and exploded guesses aic here revived as to 
Ute condition of tho Malar Peninsula prior to the begiuiiing of the fifteenth century 
{which is the dawu of history in that region). Nevertheless, this chapter contains a 
valuable onllection of references to very out-of-the-way authorities, nud indicates most 
conscientious research, while the account of the geology, climatology, flora, fanna, anil 
prehistoric remains is excellent, auJ the review of the author’s predecessors in tho 
investigation of tho wild tribe.s is useful, critical, and thoroughly germane to liis main 
subject. lu his discussion of the tribal names he again sometimes rather ohsenres the 
issue by reviving exploded conjectural etymologies, but otherwise little fault is to he 
found with it. If he prefers to use S8uoi instead of tho well-established, though 
admittedly couvcntional, name of Sakai for certain tribes, I do not quarrel with him—I 
merely poiut out that some at least of those tribes do not call themselves by that uame 
(which merely moans “ men ”), but prefer other titles—some, while claiming it for 
themselves, refuse to oxteud it to neighbouring tribes who also claim it—aud that I 
think De Morgan is probably quite right in asserting that it is also claimed by the 
Sakai-speaking Negritos of Northern Perak, who are not (except in language) SSnoi or 
Sakai at all. 
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To the second and bulkiest part of the volume, consisting of 434 pages, I cannot 
]>rotend to do justice. It contains a detailed and highly technical survey of the physical 
anthropology of these tril)es under the subheads of somatology (iuv’estigations on the 
living body) and morphology (investigations on the skeleton). .Speaking entirely 
'without any technical knowlctlgo of these matters, I can only say that the nninerous 
comparative analyses of measurements here given appear to have been done with the 
utmost care, and will no doubt be of the greatest interest to specialists cai>able of 
appreciating them. The upshot of the whole matter is that among the aborigines of the 
Peninsula there are at least two quite distinct racial types: one, mainly found in the 
north, being undoubtedly Negrito with closely-curled hair ; another, mainly inhabiting 
the central area, being a type which is distinguisiuMl by wavy hair, quite difTorent in 
charaeter from the almost woolly hair of the Hrst type. 

In the south of the Peninsula there appears to be discernible n third type with 
straight hair, but it in represented by crosses with one or other or both of the two 
precoding types. Although one may meet with numerous individuals that arc fairly 
representative of it, there appears to be no tribe entirely composc^l of individuals uu- 
mixed with an infusion of hlood from the other two races aforesaid. It is the uormal 
type of an uncivilised Malayan race. 

These distinctions have been observed and pointed out before, hut it is Martin’s 
especial merit to have proved their existence by means of definite seieutific methods of 
measurement. He has conclusively negatived the old theory that all tho varying types 
of the Peninsula could ho explained by the crossing of Negritos and Malays and has 
definitely established the independent existence of a distinct Sakai (or, as he prefers to 
term it, SSnoi) race, not descended cither from the Negrito or the Malayan type. Thi.s 
is Martin's greatest contribution to tho solution of tho vexed problems which the 
almriginos of tho Pouinsiila present, and his name will always be associated with it. 
I am convinced that future research will only confirm his conclusions on this point. 

Tho third part of the work, comprising 347 pages, is entitled by the author 
Ergologie,” and consists of an extremely good account of the manner of life, social 
customs, and religious beliefs of the aborigines, together with a short chapter on their 
language. I draw particular atteution to the chapters dealing with apparel and personal 
adornment, weapons and hunting, social organisation, and decorative art. Of course, a 
great deal of the material for this part of the work is derived from tho older 
authorities, but it is carefully compiled and critically handled. 

On one or two points I venture to difiTer from the author ; he seems to me to have 
the preconceiveil idea that all the aboriginal tribes are, or normally ought to be, on 
much the same “ ergological ” level of a mere nomadic hunting and fruit-gathering 
existence. When he finds some of them, among the Sakai especially, living in more or 
less permanent habitations and practising a primitive kind of agriculture, he jumps to 
the conclusion that this is a development due to Malayan influences. This assumption is 
to my mind conclusively negatived by the fact that these tribes have their own terms 
for “ house,” “ plantation ” (that is, a clearing made in tha jungle for tho planting of 
their scanty crops), ” rice,” and even distinct words for “ rice in tlie husk,” “ husked 
rice,” and “rice boiled for food.” Not only are these words in most cases quite non- 
Malayan, but some of them arc with alrsolute certainty identifiable with their synonyms 
in the luugungcs of tribes that have reached a similar state of cnltnral development iu 
Indo-China, and are probably related by descent to the Sukui, thungh there can have 
been no sort of contact or intercourse between these scattered kiosinou for hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of years. Iu the face of thc.se facts it is impossible to believe that 
the Sakai have learnt the habit of dwelling in houses and planting and eating rice from 
a Malayan race ; and, unless they have been schooled by an Indo-Cbinese race of higher 
culture (as some of the tribes near the coast almost certainly have been), the only 
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possible couclasion is that, for many centuries past and independently of all outside 
influences, they have been aotjuainted with these elements of material civilisation and 
have put them into practice when circumstauces admitted or seemed to require it. 

In justice to Martin, however, I must observe that he does not profess to have 
studied these tribes from the linguistic side ; his brief language chapter contains little 
that is new, except tiro short vocabularies, which (making allowance for their German 
style of spoiling) are very accurate and compare well with other materials collected from 
neighbouring tribes. 

lu the conclusion of the work the anthor devotes forty-two pages to the considera¬ 
tion of the relation of the three racial types of the Peninsula to other races. He points 
out the resemblance of the Negrito type to the Andamanese, that of the SlSnoi to the 
Veddas of Ceylon and certain tribes of Iiido-China and the Eastern Archipelago, but in 
view of tile iua leqiiacy of the evidence available for some of these races, leaves the 
question of their relationship more or less an open one. 

Eleven pages are then devoted to an admirable bibliography, which includes even 
MS. material filed in official records, and shows how thoroughly the author bos mastered 
the literature of his subject. Of the illustrations which adorn this valuable work, the 
greater port are faithfully reproiluced from admirable photographs taken by Martin 
himself. They are by far the best illustrations that have ever appeared of the aborigines 
of the Penitisnia and testify to the author’s skill as a photogrnpbor and his judgment in 
tlie selection of typical subjeots. They arc splendidly reproduced and will not soon bo 
bettered. 

Tbrougbont the book Martin maintains a critical attitude towards the work of 
others who liave dealt with the subject, and in the main his criticisms are well-cousidered 
and just. 1 have left to the last what is perhaps the most important of all, namely, his 
attitude towards the late Hrolf Vaughan Stevens, a collector of whose labours among 
the aWigiues of the Peninsula so much has l>eeD beard of late years. 

Issued with tlio more or less qualified imprimatur of a group of distinguished 
scholars and eminent men of science in Berlin, Yauglian Stevens’s reports seem to hare 
been accepted for gospel by European anthropologists. His theories as to the symbolic 
meaning of the decorative art of these savages, the existence among them of cndogninous 
clans uamtxl after aniinnis and plants, nnd what not, have found their way into scientific 
treatises and jrapnlar handbooks and will no doubt in due course filter through into 
university extension lectures and the syllabus of the secondary schools. That they rest, 
for the present, solely on the uncorrolwnited inferences of a highly uncritical person, 
who in tlie East was generally regarded as a modem Miinchhauseii (if not a modern 
Ananias) is a fact apparently unknown to the learued gentlemen who quoto iiim so 
glibly. Nor do I blame them in the least; but I think Martin is doing the cause of 
truth a signal service by laying bare the rotten basis on which this elaborate snper- 
strnctnrc has been erected. 

Without going into matters of detail, iu regard to some of which I thiuk Martin’s 
destructive criticism has gone too for, I am entirely in accord with his main view that 
while we may credit Vaughan Stevens with a generally truthful iuteution and may 
provisionally accept him as a witness in regard to many matters which he professes to 
have himself observed, yet many even of his statements of fact require to be chocked 
by more critical observers, and the theories with which he has bemused the anthropo¬ 
logical world must be cleared oway, root and brooch. It was high time that the 
development of the Vaughan Stevens mylhus should receive a cheek, and it is not the 
least of Marlin’s merits that be has iu this matter taken up the somewhat invidious 
position of an iconoclast. In conclnsion I must point out that while a great deal has 
been written about the aborigines of the Peuiusula, and the allusions to them in all sorts 
of books and periodicals would con^itutoa library of some bulk, this is the first adequate 
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account of them that has ever appeared as an independent tnonograpli in book form. 
Besides recording the results of Martin’s own exploratory jounioj in 1897, tlie work 
embodies so much material gathered by other observers, that the iubour involved in its 
composition must have been enormous, especially having regard to the fact that it was 
mainly written in the intervals between the author’s official duties. The absence of an 
index is to be regretted, but the l>ook, in my judgment, well maintains the standard of 
scholarship and research for which the author's countrymen are distingiiisiied, and will long 
remain a conspicuous monument of industry and erudition. C. OTTO BLA60EN. 


The lapse of eight years since Professor Martin returned from the East bus enabled 
him to publish his results in a manner w’hich can only bo dcscribad ns masterly. And 
no higher tribute can be olFercd to the Professor of Physicjil Anthropology at ZQrich 
than to state that his book on the aborigiual tribes of the Malay Peninsula will rank 
with the celebrated work of the brothers Sarasin on the Veddalia of Ceylon. Tt seems 
a curious coincidence that in these two British depeudencios, Swiss enterprise has been 
the means of supplying the scientifiu world with detailed information, collected with 
professional system and precision, aud results marshalled with the most indnstrious and 
methodical attention. It is pleasing to notice that Professor Martin makes full acknow¬ 
ledgment of the assistance rendered by English officials in the Straits Sottlemenr, and the 
cordiality of his relations with Mr. Skeat (who is the recognised British authority on 
the subjects with which Professor Martin deals, and wliose own work on the aboriginal 
tribes is on the point of publication) provides an example which might well be followed 
in other instances with much advantage to all concerned. The part of Professor 
Martin’s book with which the reviewer is hero concerned, deals with the physical 
conformation of the wild tribes of the Malay peninsula. Professor Martin has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the difficult problems of determining the nntual elements of the 
aboriginal population, and the relations of the several types to one another. His 
ccnclnsions arc based primarily ou observatious made on 119 individuals of the various 
wild tribes ; and though h>s crauiological material is small, he has collectul all available 
evidence on this part of the subject. 

Our views on the general relations of the aboriginal tribes of (he Malay peninsula 
have undergone some striking changes. It has long been realised that the aborigines 
are of what has been called the Negrito type, but, at first, subdivisions were not clearly 
recognised, and the terminology used in designating the several tribes has been unsatis¬ 
factory or oven misleading. In a subsequent stage of the progress of our knowledge it 
appeared as though the following divisions might fairly be recognised, vi*., (a) a group 
of tribes iu which Malayan characters, especially in respect of straight lank hair, were 
prominent ; (b) a group of tribes iu which brachycephalio or mesocephalic cranial 
proiiortions were associated with closely coiled crisp woolly hair ; and (c) a group in 
which mesocephalic or dolichocephalic cranial proportions were accompauied by the 
possession of wavy undulating hair. Moreover, the group (b) conid thus bo brought 
into line with the Andamanese negritoes, with the Aetas, and possibly, however remotely, 
with the African pygmies, while the group (c) would be associated with the Veddah 
tribes, with some of the almrigiunl tribes of Madras, aud possibly with an element iu the 
constitution of the nl)uriginal native of Australia. But perlmi>s the chief contribution 
made by Professor Martin to the literature of this subject consists iu his conclusion 
(iMised on no little evidence) that the group (6) which wo may call .Semang, is differen¬ 
tiated from group (c) which Professor Martin calLs Senoi (while Messrs. Skeat and 
Laidlaw prefer the term Sakai) by the characters of the hair alone and not by stature, 
cranial proportion, or skiu colour. 

We fiud ourselves, therefore, iu an impasse from which only the advent of more 
abundant material in the form of measurements can extricate ns. The case is very 
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similar to that of tbe Aiistmlian aboriginals and certain of the Melanesians, especially 
the aborigines of New Britain ; the concordance of cranial character is (as between the 
Senoi and Semang) almost absolute, the difference in stature is not very great, but in 
respect of the hair there is a very striking contrast. Professor Martin does not decide in 
favour of the test of hair-character as against that of cranial proportions, but mentions 
that Virchow laid the greater stress at oue period on the latter criterion, though he 
subsequently altered his view in favour of the test of the hair. 

It may be repeated that Professor Martin has spared no pains to render his account 
as comprehensive as possible, and indeed the work would serve as an admirable intro- 
duedou to anthropometry and the racial morphology of tbe skeleton. In the present 
connection it is only possible to select a very few points for special mention. Attention 
is particularly called to the diagrams (of the kind first usetl by Professor Thomson, 
of Oxford) employed to represent the bodily proimrtions in different tribes ; three 
diagrams will be found on pp. 290,291, and another very interesting and instructive series 
of diagrams (which we also owe to Professor Thomson) appears on p. 414. The tables 
and diagrams illustrative of the several values of the “ cx]>onont of oscillation ” of Stieda 
(analogous to the “standard-deviation ”) are also remarkable (c^.pp.350, 380, and 385). 

The delicate conformation of the skeleton in these wild aboriginal tribes is the 
subject of special comment, and the character may be claimed ns an “ infantile” oue. 
The cranial capacity, too, is not so small ns might be expected, and stress is laid on this 
observation. The present reviewer is (on p. 577) credited with not supplying the 
absolute measurements of the Semang scapnim described in a paper on “ Some Anthro¬ 
pological results of the Skeat Expedition,” published in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute in 1902. This criticism is, however, undeserved, for the measurements in 
question are duly recorded in the paper to which reference is made. 

W, L. H. DUCKWORTH, 


Evolution. Ridgeway. 

Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. By W, Ridgeway, Disney inn 
Professor of Archmology in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge Bio- lUD 
logical Series.) Cambridge; University Press, 1905. Pp. xvi-I- 538. 22 x 14 cm. Price 
12 s. 6d. net. 

This is one of those interesting and suggestive books which will be welcomed even 
by those who fail to agree with everything in it. The author is n distiugiiished classical 
scholar who attaches at least ns much importance to what an ancient writer says ns to 
how he says it, and who has given us many a clever sketch of what has been written by 
classic authors on archaeological subjects. 

In this case he has laid Ijcfore ns tbe result of his enquiries into the evidence os to 
the character and geographical distribution of the horse, and has strong the whole 
together by a working hypothesis, which is that the English thoronghbred is deriveil from 
a race which was devclopetl in North Africa, and not, os generally snpposcHl, in Arabia. 

There are peculiarities of colour and structure in the several breeds of horao, ass, 
and zebra, for some of which a sati.sfactory explanation oau be offered, while in respect 
of others the imagination has still free play. The hair of the maue falls in some, but 
has a tendency to stand erect in others. The hair on the tail is gathered to a tuft at 
the end in some, but starts from the stump in others. There are in some callosities on 
the legs and feet which are absent in others. The pattern of the colours varies, and 
there arc many constaut traits of temper and habit. All these characters are very 
persisteut and furnish criteria by which the origin of the mixed breeds may bo traced 
after many changes of surroundings and selective crossings. 

Darwin's view was that the similarity iu the most distinct breeds in their general 
range of colonr, in their dappling, aud in the occasional appearance, especially in duns, 
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of leg stripe.’’ and of double or triple shoulder stripes, taken together, indicate the 
probability of the dc.sceut of all the existing races from n single diin>coloure<l, more or 
less striped, primitive stock, to which our horses oconsioually revert. He thinks, 
however, that the presence of shouhlor, leg, end spiml stripes in the horse—their 
occa'>ioiml absence in the ass—the occurrence of double and triple shoulder stripes in 
both animals, and the similar manner in which these stripes terraiunto at their lower 
extremities—arc all cases of aualagous variation in the horse and ass, and that these 
cases are probably not due to similar conditions acting upon similar constitutions, but to 
a p.artinl reversion in colour to a common progenitor which was striped on the legs, 
shoulders, face, and probably over the whole body like a zebra. 

Professor Ridgeway docs not accept the theory of a single progenitor for the horse 
kind and brielly discusses the evidence in his first chapter. lie starts with two distinct 
breeds of horse—the one a buff, or dun, or white, stout pony fonud, at the time when he 
takes up the story, thoughout the northern parts of Asia and Kiirope ; the other a taller, 
fine limbed, swiff, l»iy horse occurring, when first introduced to our notice, in Libya and 
the adjoiniug regions of uortheni Africa. 

He describes the geographical distribution and variation of the uortlicrii ty|)c 
showing that in the easternmost part of the region it is still ropresentod by wild forms 
which greatly resemble some ancient breeds depicted by primeval man on the walls of 
his cave dwellings or on his hone and ivory drawing tablets. 

At the western end a finer, faster breed of pony still shows most of the charoctcrisiics 
of this northern race. It was a useful animal and was soon drawn south over the great 
natural barriers of central Eurasia by purebase, conquest, and theft, and our author 
discusses the result of crossing it witlk the larger, fleeter soullierii breed. 

This southern type of horse was developed, according to Professor Ridgeway, in 
Libya and the adjacent parts of north Africa. 

He holds that as a consequence of environment the evolution of this breed Las been 
along the same lines as those whicli have determined the character of the African 
zebras in respect of colour, structure, temper, habit, &o. TImt some peculiarity of 
character should affect animals belonging to different groups in the same zoological 
district is not improbable. Both rodents and carnivores are marsupial in Anstralasia, 
therefore we neeJ not be much surprised to find striped and spotted horses in the laud of 
the giraffe and the zebra. Tlic zebras vary among themselves in different parts of 
Africa ; but, altbougU they differ in tlieir markings and intensity of colour, there is 
rniining through tbcm all n tendency towards a definite pattern, and this pattern comes 
out in the Libyan horse and its descendants more or less distinctly, and more or less fully 
developed, at various ages iu the life of the animal and under various circumstances 
depending upon selective crossing, &c. 

Of course, there were horses iu Arabia far enough back to have supplied the 
Iroditioiial sires of our English thoroughbred, but Professor Ridgeway's point is that the 
Arab was not developed in Arabia, and that the barb was not, iks Ikas been usnally 
supposed, a hor-se of Arabian origin which had been introduced into North Africa and 
had thence travelled on into Europe more or less crossed with other breeds. 

He conteuds that the ancestor of the Arab aud of the thoroughbred was developed 
in Libya, where it was known 1,000 years before the Christian era as the fleetest aikd 
strongest horse that could be anywhere found, and for this breed ho suggests the name 
Equtts caballus libycus. 

This better breed was in groat request from the earliest ages of which we have 
any record. Red or bay horses are mentioned in Zecbariab ; Solomon procured horses 
from Egypt; Homer tells of warriors of Egyptian Thebes with chariots aud liorses ; Strabo 
mentions the breeding of horses in northern Africa ; and Pliny speaks of the nimble and 
docile Numidian horses ; while Pausanias tells as that the Libyaus rode on horseback. 
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But it maj be inferretl that there was no good breed of Iiorses, perhaps no horses 
at all, in Arabia before the Cbrislian era, because, although camels are specihod, there 
is no reference to horses in cases where thej would have been mentioned ha<l they been 
there. The horses of Arabia, therefore, must have been inti-oduccd through Egypt from 
Libya anil other ports of North Africa, where we know that a breetl of the stiine typo as 
the Arab was riddeu 1,000 years before. He further shows what are the results of 
crossing this African breed with others akin to the uortheru type, ainl explains that the 
present or historical distribution of these crossbreds is in accordance with what we should 
infer from the direct evidence of history and trmlition. 

Instead, therefore, of the Arab being the parent stock of tho Barb and other North 
Africau breeds, aud of the English thoroughbred, the Arab'is derived from the Libyan 
horse and was not importc<l into Arabia until long after the Christian era, aud the author 
is led on to speculations as to the far-reaohiug influence which tho intro<luction of horses 
amoug the people of that part of Asia had npou the spread of the Mohammetlau religion. 
Professor Ridgeway, by his iugemiily in criticism aud his skill aud industry in collecting 
evidence, has produced a work which must give a new impulse to all those who 
cultivate this ami similar fields of enquiry, aud has proiluced a book of which account 
must be taken in all future work on the subject. Many of his inferences are given as 
probabilities, not as certaintie-s and he himself, as well os bis renders, may look forward 
to some useful discussion of the vast amount of material which lio has brought together 
and to some wholesome controversy arising out of it, for controversy is the fau which 
winnows out the grain from the chafT. T. McKENNY HUGHES. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedingrs. British Association. 

Anthropology at the British Association. South African Meeting, 1905. 

Tho Anthropological section of the British Association met from August 
16tb to 18th in Cape Town, and from August 29th to September 1st iu Johannesburg. 

Tbe address of ibe Presidoot, Dr. A. 0. Haddon, F.K.S., dealt with the ethnology 
of South Africa, aud will be found in full iu Nature (September 7th), aud in tbe Report 
of the British Association {South Africa), 1905. 

Jn the summary which (ello^vs, the ftoal de.stiuatiou of each paper, so far as it is 
known, is indicated in square brackets. 

E. .SiDNET IIabtlasd. — The Totemism of the Bantu. —M. Casalis pointed out 
fifty years ago tbe similarity between tbe practices and beliefs of tho Bantu aud the 
American natives. Tho object of tho paper was to examine the Bantu practices aud 
belief with a view to ascertaining :— 

1. How far they extend, and what evideuce there is of their former existence where 
-they are no longer to be found. 

2. Whether there is any essential difference between tho Bautu practices aud belief, 
and what is generally understood by totemism elsewhere. 

3. The procci>s of decay, especially among the Eastern Bantu from the Zambesi 
southward. 

The coneJusious arrived at were that, though there is little in what is recorded of 
the Western Bantu which points directly to totemism, there is reason to think that it 
once generally prevailed among tho Bantu ; that its disappearance from the’ Western 
Bantu is due to contact with tbe pure Negro along the west coast; that among the 
eastern and northern Bantu the decay of totemism is due to the change in the reckoning 
of kinship from reckoning through the mother only to reokoiiiug through the father, and 
to tho ancMtor worship which has arisen upou the new social basis thereby laid; and 
that there is no essential difference between the Bantu practices and belief and what is 
generally recognised as totemism elsewhere. 
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L. Perinocey.— The Slone Age in South Africa. 

Henry Balfour. — Musical Instruments of South Africa. —The mnsical-bonr 
series aud the xylophone (marinUta) groap are of special interest as illustrating in oacli 
case what may prove to bo a phylogenetically connected series covering a very wide 
area of dispersal both within and without the African continent. 

The pulsatile instruments with vibrating tongues of bamboo or luelal {sansa type) 
present a very wide and continuons distribntion in Africa, but do not appear to occur 
elsewhere, except in the regions of the Now World which have been ufTected by the 
Negro immigration ; nor does this form of instrument appear to liavo led up to any 
highly developed type, unless the graduated “comb” of European musical boxes, which 
presents at least a close analogy, is to be regarded as n derivative from the African 
sansa, a matter which is open to doubt. 

Like the “ bull-roarer,” the noise-iustrnmeut known to the Germans ns reih-frommel 
(“ rubbing-drum "), aud described by Holiib as found in use among the Borotse, is 
auother instrument having a peculiarly wide though apparently disconnected distribntion. 
It has its counterparts in some other regions of Africa, both cast ami west; it is met 
with in Southern India, in Honduras, and Veuezuela, and is a popular noisc-mnking 
instrument in Western Europe, where it was known as far back as early in the 
seventeenth century, and probably earlier. 

The goura of the Bushmen and iseba (lesiba) of the Basnto and some other Bantu 
tribes is essentially a wind instrument. Its presence in Sontb Africa has not as yet 
been satisfactorily accounted for, since there is an absence of evidence as to the manner 
in which this peculiar and specialised instrument was developed in this region, supposing 
it to be indigenous; nor are there any satisfactory clues as to whence it came, in the 
event of its having been introduced from elsewhere. It docs not appear to be found 
anywhere north of the Zambesi. The instruments which in structure and use most 
nearly resemble the goura are the small bows with flat, ribbou-like strings, which in 
Eastern Asia are attached to kites in order that they may bum or buzz in the wind ; but 
it is by no means clear that these are to be regarded as morphologically relateil to 
the goura. 

Miss B. Pcllen-Burry. — A Few Facts concerning the American Xegro .— 
III this paper an attempt was made to show that notwithsts'iding their transplantation 
to the western hemisphere, the hardships of 250 years of slavery, their ignorance when 
emaiieipated, and their iucapacity to assimilate such civilisation as is implied in American 
citizenship, the Negroes now form one-seventh of the entire population of the United 
States. Statistics of 1900 show the race to exist in greatest density in the territory 
known ns “ The Black Belt.” The injurious effects of urban life on the Negro are 
evidenced by information obtained from the health officer of Washington, D.C. The 
Negro’s criminal record, declared to be greater at the north than at the south, is answered 
by the fact that in northern cities his expulsion, owing to race-prejudice, from almost 
every competitive trade makes it increasingly difficult to earn a livelihood. In flfty-six 
great cities statistics show a greater death rate than birth rate, but on the oitton fields 
in the south, where the Negro is gradually attaining proprietorship, he lives normally. 
Outside cities, 85 per cent, of the race depend upon agriculture for support. Prevailing 
diseases, crime, with some details as to lynching, the economic status of the race, &c., 
were dealt with iu this paper. 

Professor F. von LusCHAN. — Artificial Deformation in South Africa. —In this 
paper all artificial deformatious, with the possible exception of cicatrisation aud lip- 
deformation, were traced to a foreign source. 

Canon Crisp. — The Mental Capacity of the Bantu. —The Bantu languages are 
capable of expressing any idea, so much so that foreigners will often employ Bantu 
words in their ordinary speech. The Bechuanu particularly are uoiicoable for rapidity 
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of thought, anil their native shrewdnea* and wit render them dangerous disputants, 
lustances of the facility with which Bantu acquire European learning were given. 

William Grant. —Magato and his Tribe. — [Jo«r«. Anthr. //wt.] 

Dr. S. SchOnland. — Arts and Crafts among the Natives of South Africa. 

W. A. Sqcire.— The Bushmen and their Art. —This paper was illustrutcd hy a 
collection of copies of Bushmen drawings. The author ezplaineil the methods adopted 
hy the Bushmen, and touched upon the object and meaning of the drawings. 

J. P. Johnson. — Stone Implements of South Africa. ; 

A. E. Mabille. — TAc Basuto. 

Pkokessou F. von Lusciiak. — The Racial Affinities of the Hottentots. —The . 
author contended, mainly on the evidenco of language, that the Hottentot arc a 
Hamitic people which had come into contact with the Bushmen and absorbetl Bushman 
characteristics. The loss of their original high stature and the acquisition of steatopygia 
and of the spiral curleil hair of the Bushman are duo to intermarriage with the latter. 

D. BANnALL-M.tcIvKR.— The Ruins of Rhodesia. —The substance of this paper 
will appear in Mr. Maciver’s forthcoming book. Medieval Rhodesia. 

Uev. II. A. JUNOD.— The Thonga Tribe. 

J. \V. Siif.PSTONK, C.M.G.— The Native Tribes of South Africa, 

Rev. W. C. W’lLLot’oiinv .—Notes on the Totemism of the Bectcana. — [^Journ, 
Anthr. Inst.] 

Rev. E. Gottsciilino.— The Buieendu. — \_Journ. Anthr. Iust.'\ 

C. A. WiiEELtVRiuHT.— Native Circumcision lodges. — [Journ. Anthr. Inst,'\ 


Apart from the formal meeting, the members of the Association witnesscil dances at 
Monnt Edgecombe Sugar Instate, near Durban, and at Henley, near Maritzburg. The 
latter was on a great scale, in the presence of the Governor, as supreme chief, and included 
the marriage ceremony of the chief of the Zulu tribe of the location. In both cases the 
dances were genuine, the dress, Ac., were all native except that thq performers carrieil 
, staves instead of asiiegais. Dances were also witne8.sed at .Tohannesburg and in Portuguese 
territory. 


Congress. Announcement. 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists. 100 

The Fifteenth lutcriiatioual Congress of Americanists will be held at Quebec iUl/ 
from Septcmlier lOlh to September 16th, 1906. The following regulations have been 
made with regard to the programme :— 

lu arranging the prelimioary programme, the committee will oilhcre to the following 
nilcs :— 

1. Papers will be listed on receipt of title. 

2. Paiicrs will not be assigned a place on the preliminary daily programme unless 
an abstract has been received, os required by the rules and regulations of the Congress. 

3. Papers to bo read will bo arranged acconling to subject-matter, in a number of 
divisions corresponding to those of the general programme ; and papers belonging to the 
same division will be presented, so far as fea.sible, on the same day. 

4. Papers in each division will take precedence in the order of tho receipt of 
abstracts. 

5. Authors who intend (o submit more than one paper to the Congress are requested 
to designate the paper they desire to read first. The rest of their papers will be placed 
at the ead of the preliminary programme of tho respective divisions. 

In order to insure the prompt publication of the proceedings of the Congress, the 
committee recommend to the Congress to set the latest date for the receipt of completed 
manuscripts and of notes of discussions, October 1, 1906. F. BOAS. 


Pbixted bt Evas and Spottiswoode, His Majesty's Printers. East Harding Street, R.C. 
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